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FIRST SESSION-NINTH PARLIAMENT. 

1 EDWARD Tn., 1901. 

MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED BY THE SENATE OF CANADA TO INQUIRE 
INTO CERTAIN STATEMENTS MADE BY MR. H. H. COOK, 
OF TORONTO, AS TO OFFERS OF A SENATORSHIP HAVING 
BEEN MADE TO HIM. 

ORDER OF REFERENCE 

Extract from Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Canada, 
Wednesday, March 13, 1901. 

The House, according to Order, resumed the adjourned debate on the Honourable 
Sir Mackenzie Bo well's interpellation calling the attention of the Senate to certain 
telegrams, letters and an affidavit which appeared in a number of newspapers punished 
in Canada during the month of October, 1900, as follows : — 

From the Montreal " Gazette'' of the 13th October, 1900. 

Owen Sound, Ont., Oct. 12. — At the opening meeting of the Liberal campaign in 
North Grey, Dr. E. H. Horsey, the Liberal candidate, spoke at Annan, when he was 
opposed by Mr. H. G. Tucker. 

During Mr. Tucker's address reference was made to the manifesto of Mr. H. H. 
Cook, and in reply Dr. Horsey claimed that Mr. Cook had left his party because he had 
been refused a senatorship. 

Mr. Tucker afterwards telephoned Mr. Cook and learned from him that the reason 
he had left his party was that Sir Wilfrid Laurier and other members of the Cabinet, 
through an agent, who was sent specially to Toronto to interview Mr. Cook, offered Mr. 
Cook a senatorship, and stated that, owing to his long and useful career in the Liberal 
party, he would receive it upon payment of $10,000. 

Mr. Cook refused the position under the circumstances, and stated that he would 
do all in his power to oust those who were guilty of such barefaced acts of corruption. 

Dr. Horsey also stated that he had been approached by Mr. Cook and requested to 
use his influence in getting Mr. Cook a senatorship. 

Mr. Cook telegraphed Mr. Tucker, in reply to a telephone message, the following 
words : — 

" Re your question, I never asked Dr. Horsey to assist me in getting a senatorship. 
I have no confidence in the man and knew he had no influence. I was an applicant for 
a senatorship, but when it was offered to me the price was too high. 

H. H. COOK." 

Last night at North Keppel Dr. Horsey denied that Mr. Cook had ever named 
any members of the Cabinet, and as a result of a conversation over the 'phone to-day, 
Mr. Cook telegraphed Mr. Tucker in the following words : — 

" Price demanded from me for a senatorship was $10,000. 

H. H. COOK. 
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Frcm the Montreal ''Herald'' of the 16(h October, 1900., 

The Gazette this morning publishes the following letter from Sir Wilfrid Laurier : — 
To the Editor of the Gazette : 

Sir, — In the Gazette of this morning therQ appekrs a telegraphic report of a meeting 
held at Owen Sound, Ontario, in which the following statement occurs : 

" During Mr. Tucker's address, reference 'wfts made t^. thQ manifesto of Mr. H. H. 
Cook, and in repl y Dr. Horsey claimed that Mr. Cook^ had left his party because 
he had been refused a senatorship." 

" Mr. Tucker afterwards telephoned Mr. Cook, and learned from him that the 
reason he had left his party was that Sir Wilfrid Laurier and other members of the 
Cabinet; through an agent who was sent specially to Toronto to interview Mr. Cook, 
offered Mr. Cook a senatorship, and stated that, owibg to his long and useful career 
in the Liberal party, he would receive it upon payment of $10,000." 

Commenting upon the above, you say editorially : 

"Mr. Cook was an old, prominent and hard-working Liberal, and was to get his 
seat at a bargain, for $10,000. What did the unknowns pay? Who was to get Mr. 
Cook's $10,000, and what was to be done with it? These are questions that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier must answer personally. He is the head of the Government that 
named the senators. He personally advised the Governor General when senators were 
appointed. He cannot go to the country on polling day with this charge unanswered, 
and with the senatorial toll taker unexposed and unpunished." 

I am not prepared to admit that a man in public life should be answerable for 
charges of this character, unless they are supported by some kind of evidence which 
would give them colour at first sight. I, however, waive the right of ignoring such an 
accusation, and I here and now make the statement for myself and my colleagues, that 
there is not a shadow of foundation in the charge of Mr. Cook ; that I never, directly or 
indirectly, through an agent or otherwise, made any demand upon him for any sum of 
money, big or small, or for anything else. 

I give the whole charge the most unqualified and emphatic denial, and I challenge 
the proof of the same. 

WILFRID LAURIER. 
Montreal, October 13. 



From the Toronto " World,'' October 16, 1900. 

In an interview with a representative of the World yesterday, Mr. H. H. Cook 
said : 

" I have read the statement made by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, by way of denial that he 
or any agent of his demanded from me any sum of money, <fec. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is to 
speak in Toronto to-morrow night, and I shall wait to see what he may have to say then 
upon this subject. In the meantime, I say that the statement already made by me to 
Mr. Tucker is absolutely true, and I shall very shortly make a full statement of the 
whole transaction, or what would have been a transaction, had I consented to be bled. 
Possibly Sir Wilfrid may be willing to escape responsibility by denying the agency of 
the parties. There were two of them who approached me, but no such pretense will 
avail them. The connection of these gentlemen with the members of the Government 
is known to every one, and he will simply not be able to deceive any one by pretending 
that they did not come to me directly from the Government, or that the proposition 
they made was not made by authority." 
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From th'i " Mail-Empire " of 31st October, 1900. 



AFFIDAVIT OF H. H. COOK IN REPLY TO SIR WILFRIDS DENIAL. — HAS DOCUMENTS AND 
WITNESSES. — IS WILLING TO PL^^E EVIDENCE BEFORE A ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Having made a statement to the eflFect that I had been asked by a person acting 
on behalf of the members of the present Dominion Cabinet, or certain of them, to pay a 
sum of ten thousand dollars in consideration of my being appointed a member of the 
Senate of Canada, and this having been called in question, I deem it my duty to make 
a plain statement to the public of the transaction, or attempted transaction. I am the 
more convinced that it is my duty to do this because the Prime Minister, Right Honour- 
able Sir Wilfrid Laurier, has, I am informed, made a statement which he evidently 
desires the public to accept as a denial, or authoritative contradiction, of the aforesaid 
statement made by me. 

I, therefore, say that the facts in connection with this matter are as follows : — 

I was a candidate for election as the representative in the Dominion House of 
Commons of the East Riding of the County of Simcoe in the year 1896, and in that 
contest was supported by Sir Wilfiid Laurier and other members of the Cabinet as the 
candidate of the Liberal party. Failing in the election for the East Riding of Simcoe, 
I made application to be appointed to a position in the Senate of Canada, then vacant. 
In connection with this application I had interviews with members of the Cabinet and 
others, and wrote and received letters from them, the originals or copies of which I 
have kept. 

After these negotiations had proceeded for a considerable length of time, I received 
a telegram from Ottawa, from one of the leading Reform members known to possess the 
confidence of the Laurier Government, requesting me to meet him at the Union station 
in Toronto. I did meet him as requested, and he then showed me a letter which had 
been written to him by one of the members of the Cabinet (for the purpose, as he said, 
of being shown to me), in which he was authorized to inform me that I could have the 
position I had applied for, provided I would " do something." I thereupon asked him 
what this expression was intended to mean, and what was the "something" I was 
asked or expected to "do." 

He then informed me that I would be required or expected to pay a sum of ten 
thousand dollars. 

I told him very emphatically that I would not pay that or any other sum. He 
thereupon said that he would not accept my answer as final, but would see me again 
after I should have had time to give the matter further consideration. 

Later I again met him in Toronto, when he again told me that he was authorized 
to say positively that if I would pay the sum he had formerly named, that is, ten 
thousand dollars, I would be appoir^ted a Senator. I again refused to pay any sum of 
money. 

I further say that I have in my possession a large number of letters written by 
members of the Government and persons acting on behalf of one or more of such 
members, and copies of some letters, the originals of which I was requested to return 
after perusal, and did return ; also copies of letters written by me in reply to letters so 
received, and that these letters and copies of letters bear corroborative evidence in 
support of the statement above made by me. 

And I further say and promise that should an investigation be made by a competent 
and impartial non-partisan commission into the whole matter of the sale or attempted 
sale of senatorships, as it has been recently intimated by the Hon. Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell may be made, I will appear before such commission and give evidence, and 
produce the correspondence and copies of correspondence which I have in my possession, 
and will also furnish the names of witnesses who can corroborate my statements. 
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Dominion of Canada, "j 

Province of Ontario, l 

County of York. J 

I, Herman Henry Cook, of the City of Toronto, in the County of York, lumber 
merchant, 

Do solemnly declare that all the foregoing statements are true in substance and in 
fact. ^ 

And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing it to Ije true, and 
knowing that it is of the same force and e£fect as if made under oath and by virtue of 
"The Canada Evidence Act, 1893." 

H. H. COOK. 
Declared before me at the City of Toronto,! 

in the County of York, this 30th day V 

of October, A.D., 1900. J 

H. Gordon, 

Notary Pvhlic^ Ontario. 

fSEAl 




Frmii the Toronto " Globe " of Oct. SI, 1900. 

SIB WILFRID LAURIER's REPLY TO THE STATEMENT OP MR. COOK. 

Montreal, Oct. 31. — "In answer to Mr. H. H. Cook's last statement, I reiterate 
my denial, already published I never authorized anybody, either directly or indirectly, 
to interview Mr. Cook on behalf of the Government. Nobody had my authority, either 
written or verbal from me to approach him, and I characterize the whole accusation as 
a foul slander. 

WILFRID LAURIER." 

And his motion : 

That in view of the gravity of the statements and allegations contained in the 
foregoing quoted telegrams, letters and affidavit, reflecting as they do upon the privileges 
and dignity of the Senate, a Special Committee be appointed to inquire into the truth 
of the statements and allegations made in such telc^grams, letters and affidavit, with 
power to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, employ short-hand reporters, 
and, if deemed advisable, engage Counsel ; and to report from time to time. 

The question of concurrence being put upon the said motion, 

The Honourable Mr. Landerkin, in amendment, moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Mr. Dandurand, 

That all the words after ** That," in the said motion, be omitted, and the following 
be substituted : — 

** This House affirms that it is at all times ready to investigate any charge of 
corrupt practice, or of misconduct in office, which can be properly brought in this House 
specifically made against any Minister of the Crown, of the Government of Canada, when 
any Senator from his place in this House declares he has been credibly informed and believes 
it to be true, and that if granted a Committee of Inquiry, he will be able to establish the 
same ; but that it is wholly contrary to the spirit and principles of our system of 
government and with the dignity of this House, to institute an inquiry reflecting upon 
the honour of some Minister unnamed in respect to charges that no Senator affirms to be 
true and which no one says, if granted a Committee, he can establish. 
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The question of concurrence being put thereon ; the House divided : and the names 
being called for, they were taken down, as follow : — 

Contents : 

The Honourable Messieurs 

Carmichael, Jones, 0*Donohoe, Thibaudeau (Rigaud), 
Caagrain (de Lanaudi6re),Kerr, Pelletier (Sir Alphonse), Thibaudeau (Valli^re), 

Cox, l^i^g) Power (Speaker), Wark, 

Daadurand, Landerkin, Scott, Watson, 

Dever, McHugh, Shehyn, Wood (Hamilton), 

Ellis, MacKay (Alma), Snowball, Yeo, 

Fiset, McSweeney, Templeman, Young. — 30. 
Gillmor, Mills, 

NON-CONTENTS : 

The Honourable Messieurs 

Aikins, Dobson, !MacKeen, Owens, 

Armand, Drummond, McCallum, Perley, 

Baker, Ferguson, McDonald (Cape Bret on). Prim rose, 

Bernier, Kingston (Sir William), McLaren, Prowse, 

Bolduc, Kirchhoflfer, McMillan, Reid, 

Bowell (Sir Mackenzie), Landry, Miller, Sullivan, 

Casgrain (Windsor), Macdonald (P.E.L), Montplaisir, Vidal, 

Cochrane, Macdonald (Victoria), O'Brien, Wood (Westmoreland). 

Dickey, McKay (Truro), —34. 

So it was resolved in the negative. 

The question being again put upon the main motion ; the House divided : and the 
names being called for, they were taken down, as follow : — 

Contents : 

The Honourable Messieurs 

Aikins, Dobson, MacKeen, Owens, 

Armand, Drummond, McCitllum, Perley, 

Baker, Ferguson, McDonald (Cape Breton), Prim rose, 

Bernier, Kingston (Sir William), McLaren, Prowse, 

Bolduc, Kirchhoflfer, McMillan, Reid, 

Bowell (Sir Mackenzie), Landry, Miller, Sullivan, 

Casgrain (Windsor), Macdonald (P.E.L), Montplaisir, Vidal, 

Cochrane, Macdonald (Victoria), O'Brien, Wood (Westmoreland). 

Dickey, McKay (TrurO), —34. 

Non-Contents : 

The Honourable Messieurs 

Carmichael, Jones, O'Donohoe, Thibaudeau (Rigaud), 
Casgrain (de Lanaudi^re),Korr, Pelletier (Sir Alphonse), Thibaudeau (Valli^re), 

Cox, King, Power (Speaker), Wark, 

Dandurand, Landerkin, Scott, Watson, 

Dever, McHugh, Shehyn, Wood (Hamilton), 

Ellis, MacKay (Alma), Snowball, Yeo, 

Fiset, McSweeney, Templeman, Young.— 30. 
Gillmor, Mills, 

So it was resolved in the affirmative, and 
Ordered accordingly. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE OF CANADA, 
THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 1901. 

On motion of the Honourable Sir Mackenzie Bowell, seconded by the Honourable 
Mr. Ferguson, it was 

P'^^M.'uij.Ordered, That in pursuance of the ()i*der of the Senate made on Wednesday, March 
13th instant, the Select Committee to inquire into the truth of the statements and allega- 
tions made by Mr. Herman Henry Cook do consist of the Honourable Sir Alphonse 
Pelletier and the Honourable Messieurs Baker, Ferguson, Landry, Jones, Kirchhoffer, 
Miller, Young, Wood (Westmoreland), Dandurand, Kerr, and the mover. 
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MINUTES OF COMMITTEE 



The Senate, 
Committee Room No. 2, 

Tuesday, March 19, 1901. 

Pursuant to rule and notice, the Special Committee appointed to inquire into cer- 
tain statements made by Mr. Herman H. Cook, of Toronto, as to offers of a Senatorship 
having been made to him, met this day at 12.30 p.m.. ^ 

Present : The Homourable Messieurs : — Baker, Bowell, Sir Mackenzie, K.C.M.G., 
Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, Kirchhoffer, Landry, Miller, Pelletier, Sir Alphonse, 
K.C.M.G., Young, and Wood.-(12). 

The Clerk of Committees, having called the Committee to Order, read the Order 
of appointment, and it was 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Miller, seconded by the Hon. Mr. Ferguson 

Resolved that the Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell be the Chairman of this Committee. 

The Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell took the chair accordingly. 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Ferguson, seconded by the Hon. Mr. Kirchhoffer, it was 

Resolved that Messrs. Holland Bros., Official reporters of the Senate, be appointed 
shorthand reporters of the Committee. 

It was moved by the Hon. Mr. Kirchhoffer, seconded by the Hon. Mr. Ferguson, 
that Charles H. Ritchie, Esq., K.C., be retained as Counsel on behalf of the Senate to 
conduct the investigation before the Committee to inquire re Mr. Cook's charges. 

The question being put thereon, it was, on a division, 

Ordered accordingly. 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Kirchhoffer, seconded by the Hon. Mr. Ferguson, it was. 

Ordered that Mr. Herman H. Cook do attend before this Committee on Tuesday 
the 26th day of March inst., at 11 o'clock a.m. in Committee Room No. 2 of the Senate, 
and that he do then produce with him all such papers and documents in his possession 
as relate to the subject into which this Committee is appointed to inquire ; and that he 
be requested to give notice immediately to the Committee of the name or names of such 
witnessess as he wishes to produce in support of his charges ; and that the chairman 
take such steps as he deems necessary to secure the attendance of such witnesses, in. 
accordance with Senate Rule No. 88. 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Kirchhoffer, seconded by the Hon. M'r. Ferguson, it was. 

Resolved that the Chairman be authorized to settle with Charles H. Ritchie, Esq., 
K.C., the amount to be paid for his retainer and for his services as Counsel to this Com- 
mittee. 

Ordered that the Clerk of the Committee send a copy of every day's proceedings to 
the Right Honourable Sir Wilfrid Laurier, not later than the day following each pro- 
ceeding. 

The Committee then adjourned till 26th March inst., at 11 a.m., unless summoned 
by the Chairman to meet sooner. 

Attest, 

J. G. A. CREIGHTON, 

Law Clerk oj the Senate, 

Clerk of Commitees, 
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The Senate, 

Committee Room No. 8. 

Tuesday, March 26, 1^01. 

Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Committee met this day at 1 1 a.m. 

Present : The Honourable Messieurs : Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.C.M.G., Chair- 
man ; Baker, Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, Kirchhoflfer, Landry, Miller, Pelletier 
Sir Alphonse, K.C.M.G., Young and Wood.— 12. 

George C. Holland, official reporter of the Senate, duly made affirmation to act as 
shorthand writer. 

Fiske Johnston, an official reporter of the Senate, was duly sworn to act as short- 
hand writer. 

On motion of the Hon. Sir Alphonse Pelletier, K.C.M.G., seconded by the Hon. 
Mr. Miller, it was 

Resolved that the evidence taken before the Committee be printed, translated into 
French by the translators of the Senate, and distributed as speedily as possible after 
each day's proceedings as follows : — 

Copiea. 

To each Senator 3 

To each Member of the House of Commons 1 

To each Counsel 4 

For the Press 50 

And such additional number of copies, not exceeding 200 in English and 100 in 
French, as are necessary for the purposes of the Committee and for general distribution. 

Charles H. Ritchie, Esq., K.C., of Toronto, appeared of Counsel for the Committee. 

A. H. Marsh, Esq., K.C., of Toronto, appeared of Counsel for Mr. Herman H. 
Cook. 

The Hon. S. H. Blake, K.C , of Toronto, appeared of Counsel for those against 
whom the charges are made. 

Mr. Herman Henry Cook, of Toronto, Lumberman, was then duly sworn and 
examined. 

Exhibits Nos. 1 to 16, 16a, and 17 to 24, were produced and filed during the 
examination of Mr. Cook. 

{For Evidence and Exhibits, see Appendix.) 

The Committee then adjourned until Wednesday, March 27th inst., at 10 a.m. 

Attest, 

J. G. A. CREIGHTON, 

Law Clerk of tJie Senate, 

Clerk of Committees. 
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The Senate, 

Committee Room No. 8, 

Wednesday, March 27, 1901. 

Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Committee met this day at 10 a.m. 

Present : The Honourable Messieurs Sir Mackenzie Bo well, K.C.M.G., Chairman, 
Baker, Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, Kirchhoffer, Landry, Miller, Pelletier, Sir 
Alphonse, K.C.M.G., Young and Wood (Westmoreland Wl 2. 

Charles H. Ritchie, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for the Committee. 

Hon. S. H. Blake, K.C., appeared of Counsel for those against whom the charges 
Are made. 

A. H. Marsh, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for Mr. H. H. Cook. 

The cross-examination of Mr. H. H. Cook, by the Hon. S. H. Blake, K.C., was 
resumed. « 

The following questions being put to the witness : — 

* Who was it you first saw in October, 1 900, about making this public ? 

* Was it, or was it not, prepared in the Mail and Empire building % ' 

Counsel for Mr. Cook objects that this line of evidence is nob admissible, and that 
it is entirely irrelevant to whom Mr. Cook disclosed these matters. 
The Committee, on division, permitted the question. 
The witness still refusing to answer the question, it was 
Ordered^ That the question be answered. 
The witness being asked the following questions : — 

* Who gave you the declaration to be signed % 

* With whom did you* discuss the question before it was put in the final shape ? ' 
And having refused to answer, the Committee divided upon whether the witness 

should be. compelled to answer, as follows : — 

Yeas. — Honourable Messieurs Baker, Dandurand, Jones, Kerr, Landry, Miller, Sir 
Alphonse Pelletier, K.C.M.G., Young and Wood (Westmoreland) — 9. 

Nays. — Honourable Messieurs Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.C.M.G., Ferguson and 
KirchhoflFer— 3. 

Ordered^ accordingly. 

During the examination of Mr. H. H. Cook, this day, Exhibits Nos. 25 to 43, both 
inclusive, were filed. 

(For the Evidence and Exhibits^ see Appendix). 

The Committee then adjourned until 3.45 p.m. this day. 

Attest, 

J. G. A. CREIGHTON, 

Law Clerk of the Senate, 

Clerk oj Committees, 
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The Senate, 

Committee Boom Ko. 8, 

Wednesday, March 27, 1901. 

Second Sitting. 

pursuant to adjournment, the Committee met again this day at 3.45 p.m. 

Frebknt : The Honourable Messieurs Sir Maebenzie Bowell^ K.C^M.G., Chairman, 
Baker, Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, Kirchhoffer, Landry, Miller, Pelletier, Sir 
Alphonse, K.C.M.G., Young and Wood { Westmoreland) — 12, 

Charles H. RitchiGj Esrj., K.C*, appeared of Counsel for tho Committee. 

Hon. S. H. Blake^ K.C., appeared of Counsel for those against whom the charges 
are made. 

A. H. Marsh, Esc|,j K.C, appeared of Counsel for Mr. H. H, Cook, 

The cross examination of Mr. H. H. Cook was continued. 

Frank Macdonald, of Toronto, Lumber merchant, was duly sworn and examined. 

(For the MvidenQ& and Bichibifs^ see Appendix), 

On motion of the Honourable Mr. Baker, 

The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow, March 28th at 10 a.m. 

Attestj 

J. O. A. CREIGHTOK 

Law Clerk of the Senate^ 

Clerk of Commitiees^ 
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The Senate, 

Committee Boom No. 8, 

Thursday, March 28, 1901. 

irsuant to adjournment and notice the Committee met this day at 10 a.m. 

esent the Honourable Messieurs : — Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.C.M.G., Chairman, 

Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, Kirchhoflfer, Landry, Miller, Pelletier, Sir 

ise, K.C.M.G., Young and Wood (Westmoreland). — 12. 

larles H. Ritchie, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for the Committee. 

3n. S. H. Blake, K.C., appeared of Counsel for those against whom the charges 

ie. 

H. Marsh, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for Mr. H. H. Cook, 
yland Hancock, of Toronto, bookkeeper for the Ontario Lumber Company, was 
^orn and examined, 
question being put as follows : — 

V^hat did Mr. Cook say to you after Mr. Preston left the office ? ' was objected to 
Hon. Mr. Blake, K.C., as inadmissible, Mr. Cook's statements to the witness not 
tvidence. 

le objection was overruled. 

le Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G., President of the Privy Council, 
ly sworn and examined, 
inhibit No. 44 was filed. 

le Hon. Sir Richard Cartwright, G.C.M.G., Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
ly sworn and examined, 

Q motion of the Hon. Mr. Dandurand, W. T. R. Preston, Esq., of London, i)ng- 
nspector of Immigration Agencies, was called as a witness, and was duly sworn 
amined. 

n motion of the Hon. Mr. Jones, Samuel Clarke Biggs, Esq., of Toronto, barrister, 
lied as a witness, and was duly sworn and examined, 
xhibit No. 45 was filed. 

(For the Evidence and Exhibits, see Appendix), 

he Committee then adjourned until 4 p.m. this day. 

Attest, • 

J. G. A. CREIGHTON, 

Law Clerk of the Senate, 

Clerk oj Committees, 
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The Senate, 

Committee Room No. 8, 

Wednesday, March 27, 1901. 

Second Sitting. 

Pursuant to adjournment, tho Committee met again Uiis day at 3.45 p.m. 

Present : The Honourable Messieurs Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.C.M.G., Chairman, 
Baker, Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, KirchhoflTer, Landry, Miller, Pelletier, 8ir 
Alphonse, K.C.M.G., Young and Wood (Westmoreland) — 12. 

Charles H. Ritchie, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for the Committee. 

Hon. S. H. Blake, K.C., appeared of Counsel for those against whom the charges 
are made. 

A. H. Marsh, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for Mr. H. H. Cook. 

The cross examination of Mr. H. H. Cook was continued. 

Frank Macdonald, of Toronto, Lumber merchant, was duly sworn and examined. 

(For tfie Evidence and Exhibifs, see Apjjendtj), 

On motion of the Honourable Mr. Baker, 

The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow, March 28th at 10 a.m. 

Attest, 

J. 0. A. CHEIOHTON 

La7f} Clerk of the Senate^ 

Clerk of Committees. 
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The Senate, 

Committee Boom No. 8, 

Thursday, March 28, 1901. 

Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Committee met this day at 10 a.m. 

Present the Honourable Messieurs : — Sir Mackenzie Bo well, K.C.M.G., Chairman, 
Baker, Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, Kirchhoffer, Landry, Miller, Pelletier, Sir 
Alphonse, K.C.M.G., Young and Wood (Westmoreland). — 12. 

Charles H. Bitchie, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for the Committee. 

Hon. S. H. Blake, K.C., appeared of Counsel for those against whom the charges 
are made. 

A. H. Marsh, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for Mr. H. H. Cook. 

Hyland Hancock, of Toronto, bookkeeper for the Ontario Lumber Company, was 
duly sworn and examined. 

A question being put as follows : — 

* What did Mr. Cook say to you after Mr. Preston left the office ? ' was objected to 
by the Hon. Mr. Blake, K.C., as inadmissible, Mr. Cook's statements to the witness not 
being evidence. 

The objection was overruled. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G., President of the Privy Council, 
was duly sworn and examined. 

Exhibit No. 44 was filed. 

The Hon. Sir Bichard Cartwright, G.C.M.G., Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
was duly sworn and examined. 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Dandurand, W. T. B. Preston, Esq., of London, Sing- 
land, Inspector of Immigration Agencies, was called as a witness, and was duly sworn 
and examined. 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Jones, Samuel Clarke Biggs, Esq., of Toronto, barrister, 
was called as a witness, and was duly sworn and examined. 

Exhibit No. 45 was filed. 

(For the Evidence and Exhibits^ see Appendix). 

The Committee then adjourned until 4 p.m. this day. 

Attest, • 

J. G. A. CBEIGHTON, 

Law Clerk of the Senate^ 



Clerk oj Committees. 
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The Senate, 

Committee Room No. 8, 

THCB8DAY, March 28, 1901. 

Second Sitting. 

Pursuant to the adjournnient the Committee met again this day at 4 p.m. 

Present the Honourable Messieurs : — Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.C.M.G., Chairman, 
Baker, Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, Kirchhoffer, Landry, Miller, Pelletier, Sir 
Alphonse, K.C.M.G., Young and Wood (Westmoreland). — 12. 

Charles H. Ritchie, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for the Committee. 

Hon. S. H. Blake, K.C., appeared of Counsel for those against ¥^hom the charges 
are made. 

A. H. Marsh, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for Mr. H. H. Cook. 

Mr. H. H. Cook was recalled and further examined. 

The respective Counsel declare that they have no further evidence to produce. 

Ord'sred^ That the witnesses be discharged from attendance. 

Ordered^ That Counsel address the Committee at its next meeting in the following 
order : — 

1. Mr. Marsh, K.C., for Mr. Cook. 

2. Hon. S. H. Blake, K.C., for those against whom the charges are made. 

3. Mr. Ritchie, K.C., to sum up on behalf of the Committee. 

Ordered^ That the Law Clerk communicate to the Counsel the date of the next 
meeting of the Committee as soon as it is fixed.. 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Miller, the Committee then adjourned to the call of the 
Chairman. 

Attest, 

J. G. A. CREIGHTON, 

Law Clerk of the Senate, 

Clerk of Committees, 
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The Senate, 

Committee Room No. 8, 

Tuesday, April 23, 1901. 

Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Committee met this day at 10.30 a.m. 

Present : The Honourable Messieurs Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.C.M.G., Chairman, 
Baker, Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, Kirchhoffer, Landry, Miller, Pelletier, Sir 
A., K.C.M.G., Young, Wood (Westmoreland)— 12. 

Charles H. Ritchie, Esq , K.C., appeared of Counsel for the Cotnmittee. 

Hon. S. H Blake, K.C., appeared of Counsel for those against whom the charges 
are made. 

A. H. Marsh, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for Mr. H. H. Cook. 

The Chairman read a telegram from R. A. Bayley to him, dated March 28, 1901, 
re certain letters being in possession of Dr. Wilson, the executor of the estate of the 
late Hon. Malcolm Cameron, and also read the Chairman's telegram in reply thereto. 

The Chairman also read extracts from the Ghhe^ Toronto, April 4th, 1901, and the 
Torontb Daily Star, April 22, 1901, referring to certain statements made by Mr. 
W. T. R. Preston, as to his letter to Mr. Cook, Exhibit No. 43. 

The Chairman also submitted a letter from Mr. W. T. R. Preston to him, dated 
Ottawa, April 19, 1901, on the same subject. 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Miller, seconded by the Hon. Mr. Kirchhoffer, it was 

Resolved, that the investigation be re-opened generally. 

J. K. Kerr, Esquire, K.C., of Toronto, appeared on behalf of Mr. W. T. R. Preston, 
and asked that experts be summoned to examine Exhibit No. 43. 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Kirchhoffer, it was 

Resolved, that Mr. W. T. R. Preston be called and re-examined. 

W. T. R. Preston, Esq., of London, England, Inspector of Immigration Agencies, 
was then recalled and further examined. 

J. G. A. Creighton, Esq., Law Clerk of the Senate, was duly sworn and examined. 

Ernest B^rub^, Senate Messenger, was duly sworn and examined. 

(For the Evidence and Exhibits, see Appendix,) 

The Committee then adjourned till 2 p.m. this day. 

Attest, 

J. G. A. CREIGHTON 

Law Clerk of ike Senate, 

Clerk of Committees. 
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The Senate, 

CoMMiTTFE Room No. 8, 

Tuesday, April 23, 1901. 

Second Sitting. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the Committee met again this day at 2 p.m. 

Present : The Honourable Messieurs Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.C.M.G., Chairman^ 
Baker, Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, Kirchhoflfer, Landry, Miller, PelJetier, Sir 
Alphonse, K.C.M.G., Young, Wood (Westmoreland) — 12. 

Charles H. Ritchie, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for the Committee. 

Hon. S. H. Blake, K.C., appeared of Counsel for those against whom the charges 
are made. 

A. H. Marsh, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for Mr. H. H. Cook. 

The Hon. Sir Richard Cartwright, G.C.M.G., was recalled and further examined. 

M. G. Cameron and John D. Wilson, witnesses summoned in this matter, were 
ordered to retire during the examination of Sir Richard Cartwright, G.C.M.G. 

Exhibits Nos. 46, 47, 48 were produced and filed. 

John D. Wilson, of London, Ontario, Doctor of Medicine, was duly sworn and 
examined. 

The witness produced a letter-book containing copies of letters written by the late 
on. M. C. Cameron. 

Extracts from the said letter-book were read and it was 

Ordered that they be incorporated with the evidence as Exhibits Nos. 49, 50, 51 
and 52. 

The Hon. Sir Richard Cartwright, G.C.M.G., was further examined. John D. 
Wilson was further examined. 

Ordered that the said John D. Wilson be discharged from attendance, and that he 
be allowed to take with him the said letter- book produced before the Committee. 

Malcolm Graham Cameron, of Goderich, Ontario, was duly sworn and examined. 

Exhibits Nos. 53, 54, 55, 56, 57 were produced and filed. 

J. K. Kerr, Esq., K.C., applied again on behalf of Mr. W. T. R. Preston, for the 
appointment of experts to examine Exhibit No. 43. 

The respective counsel declared that they desired to produce no further evidence. 

The application of J. K. Kerr, Esq., K.C., was then refused. 

The Clerk of the Senate produced and filed exhibit No. 58. 

(For the Evidence and Exhibits, see Appendix.) 
The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow, April 24th, at 10.30 a.m. 

Attest, 

J. G. A. CREIGHTON, 

Law Clerk of the Senate, 

Clerk of Committees 
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The Senate, 

Committee Room No. 8, 

Wednesday, Apiil 24, 1901. 

Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Committee met this day at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: The Honourable Messieurs Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.C.M.G., Chairman 
Baker, Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, Kirchhoffer, Landry, Miller, Pelletier, Sir 
Alphonse, K.C.M.G., Young, Wood, (Westmoreland)— 12. 

Charles H. Ritchie, Esq., K.C., appeared o£ Counsel for the Committee. 

Hon. S. H. Blake, K.C., appeared of Counsel for those against whom the charges 
are made. 

A. H. Marsh, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for Mr. H. H. Cook. 

The Chairman submitted a letter from Mr. M. Graham Cameron respecting a 
statement made by him in his evidence and desiring to withdraw an expression used 
with reference to his brother-in-law, Dr. John D. Wilson. 

Ordered that the said letter be filed as exhibit No. 59. 

A. H. Marsh, Esq., K.C., then addressed the Committee on behalf of Mr. H. H. 
Cook. 

{For the Exhibit, see Appendix.) 

The Committee then adjourned until 8 p.m. this day. 

Attest, 

J. G. A. CREIGHTON, 

Law Clerk of the Senate, 

Clerk oj Committees, 



( The Senate, 

Committee Room No. 8, 

Wednesday, April 24, 1901 

Second Sitting. 

Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Committee met again this day at 8 p.m. 

Present: The Honourable Messieurs Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.C.M.G., Chairman, 
Baker, Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, Kirchhoffer, Landry, Miller, Pelletier, Sir 
Alphonse, K.C.M.G., Young, Wood (Westmoreland) — 12. 

Charles H. Ritchie, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for the Committee. 

Hon. S. H. Blake, K.C., appeared of Counsel for those against whom the charges 
are made. 

A. H. Marsh, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for Mr. H. H. Cook. 

Hon. S. H. Blake, K.C., addressed the Committee on behalf of those against whom 
the charges are made. 

The Committee then adjourned until to- morrow, April 25, at 10 a.m. 

Attest, 

J. G. A. CREIGHTON, 

Law Clerk of the Senate, 

Clerk of Committees, 
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The Senate, 

Committee Room No. 8, 

Thursday, April 25, 1901. 

Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Committee met this day at 10 a.m. 

Present : The Honourable Messieurs Sir Mackenzie Bo well, K.C.M.G., Chainnan, 
Baker, Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, KirchhoflFer, Landry, Miller, Pelletier, Sir 
Alphonse, K.C.M.G., Young, Wood (Westmoreland)--12. 

Charles H. Ritchie, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for the Committee. 

A. H. Marsh, Esq., K.C., appeared of Counsel for Mr. H. H. Cook. 

Charles H. Ritchie, Esq., K.C., addressed the Committee and summed up the 
evidence. 

Ordered, that all the exhibits filed, arranged in the order of their respective dates, 
be printed as an appendix to the Minutes of Evidence. 

Ordered, that all the Proceedings and Evidence before the Committee to date be 
printed together. 

The Committee then adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 

Attest, 

J. G. A. CREIGHTON, 

Law Clerk of the Senate^ 

Clerk of Committees 
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The Senate, 

Committee Boom No. 8, 

Tuesday, May 7, 1901. 

Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Committee met this day at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: The Honourable Messieurs Sir Mackenzie Bo well, K.C.M.G., Chairman, 
Ferguson, Jones, Kirchhoffer, Miller, Pelletier, Sir Alphonse, K.C.M.G., Young, Wood 
{Westmoreland ) — 8. 

The other members of the Committee being unavoidably absent no business was 
transacted. • 

gJU^-On motion of the Honourable Mr. Miller, 
L"-:> The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 

Attest, 

J. G. A. CREIGHTON, 

Law Clerk of the Senate^ 

Clerk of Committees. 
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The Senate, 

Committee Room, No. 8, 

Thursday, May 9, 1901. 

Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Committee met this day at 10 a. m. 

Present : The Honourable Messieurs Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.C.M.G., Chairman, 
Baker, Dandurand, Ferguson, Jones, Kerr, Kirchhoffer, Landry, Miller, Pelletier, Sir 
Alphonse, K.C.M.G., Young, Wood (Westmoreland)— 12. 

On motion of Hon. Mr. Kirchhoffer, seconded by the Hon. Mr. Ferguson, it was 

Resolved^ that the Chairman be authorized to report recommending that there be 
paid to Charles H. Ritchie, Esq., K.C., for his retainer and for his services as Counsel 
to advise and assist this Committee, such amount as may be settled by the Chairman 
under the resolution of this Committee passed on March 19th, 1901. 

On motion of the Honourable Mr. Miller, seconded by the Honourable Mr. Baker, 
it was Resolved unanimously : 

That this Committee, appointed under Order of the Senate to inquire into certain 
statements and allegations of H. H. Cook respecting his application for a senatorship, 
as fully set out in the Order of Reference, report to the Senate the proceedings of the 
Committee, and the evidence taken under oath before us, and the addresses of Counsel, 
no instructions having been given to us in the said Order to make a finding thereon. 

The Committee then adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 

Attest, 

J. G. A. CREIGHTON, 

Law Clerk of tlie Senate^ 

Clerk of Committees, 
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LIST OF WITNESSES 



Evidence at 

PAGE. 



1. Hermau Henry Cook 1 

" " " recalled 80 

2. Frank E. Macdonald 44 

3. Hyland Hancock 48 

4. Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, P.C.,G.C.M.G 49 

" " " " recalled 56 

5. Hon. Sir Richard Cartwright, G.C.M.G 50 

recalled 56-57, 109, 126, 130 

6. W. T. R. Preston 61 

" recalled 86 

7. Samuel Clarke Biggs 66 

8. J. G. A. Creighton, Law Clerk of the Senate 104 

9. !^rnest B^rub^, Senate Messenger lOZ 

10. John D. Wilson 124 

" " recalled , 129 

11. Malcolm Graham Cameron 131 

12. S. E. St.-O. Chapleau, the Clerk of the Senate 141 
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ERRATA. 



Page 22— In Exhibit No. 30, the date should be March 13, not November 13. 

Page 27, Line 17— For "23rd of March, 1898," read "3rd of March, 1898." Vide 
Exhibit^No. 16 A. 

Page 41, Line 2 — For " Legislative Library, Toronto," read " Legislative Library, 
Ontario." 

Page 56, Line 21— For " March, 1900," read " March, 1899." 

Page 61 — At bottom of page, for " The Chair^ian. — I have not the slightest objection" 
read " The Chairman. — I have not the slightest objection to that being put 
on record." 

Page 125, Line 10— For " 1890 and 1897 " read " 1896 and 1897." 

Page 129, Line 31— For "Yes, but not to Mr. Cox " read " Yes, but not to Mr. Cook.' 

Page 141 — In Exhibit No. 58, for "mce Hon. Thomas Read, deceased," read "t?ictf 
Hon. Robert Read deceased." 
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MINUTES OF EYIDENCE. 



Tuesday, March, 26, 1901. 

The Committee met at 11 a.m., Honourable Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.C.M.G., in 
the Chair. 

C. H. Ritchie, Esq., K.C., of Counsel for the Committee. 

The Hon. S. H. Blake, K.C, of Counsel for those against whoin the charges are 
made. 

A. H. Marsh, Esq., of Counsel for Mr. Cook. 

Mr. Herman Henry Cook, of the city of Toronto, in the province of Ontario, 
lumber merchant, having been duly sworn, testified as follows : — 

Examined by Mr, Ritchie^ Counsel for the Committee. 

Q. You were an applicant for appointment to the Senate in 1896 1 — A. I was. 

Q. And you pressed your claims on the Government from that time on ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Up to what time did you continue to press your claims ? — A. Until the appoint- 
ment following after Sir Oliver Mowat's resignation. 

Q. Did you, in 1896, have a conversation with any of the ministers of the Crown 
with reference to your appointment ] — A. I had. 

Q. Can you tell the Committee about what time of the year you had the first con- 
versation with him? — A. The first conversation I had, I think — I know it was just 
after Sir David MacPherson's death. I think it was about the 20th or 21st of August. 

Q. Was it in consequence of his death you had the interview ? — A. Yes. 

Q. That was what led you to have the interview '{ — A. Yes. 

Q. With whom did the interview take place, and where ? — A. Well, my first inter- 
view was with Sir Wilfrid Laurier. He advised me to see Sir Oliver Mowat and Sir 
Richard Cartwright. 

Q. Did you see these gentlemen ? — A. I did. 

Q. Will you tell us, shortly, what conversation you had with both or either of 
them 1 — A. The conversation with Sir Oliver Mowat was not very pointed, I did not 
obtain from him his consent to support me. I then had an interview with Sir Richard 
Cartwright, and he received me kindly and said he was prepared to advocate my 
appointment to the Senate, but not for the first appointment — that there was another 
gentleman who had precedence, you might say. 

Q. Give us the language that he made use of, as near as you can ? — A. He stated 
to me : * My dear Cook, the first appointment cannot go to you, but there will be a 
vacancy very shortly, because Senator MacPherson is very ill.' 

Q. I thought you told us that Sir David MacPherson was dead when you made 
your application? — A. That was on or about the 20th or 21st. 

Q. He told you that Sir David MacPherson was ill ? — A. I meant Dr. Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson was very ill, and that he would not likely survive very long in which 

case, he had no doubt my appointment would be made, and Senator Cox and I — he did 

not mention Mr. Cox's name — but the other senator and I would walk into the Senate 
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on the 8ame clay, we would 1x3 appointed at the same time, they would not make the 
first appointment until they made the second. 

Q. You say he told you that some person had precedence, what do you mean by 
that? — A. Some other person had the first call. 

Q. Was there any rea*Jon given for that person having the first call 1 — A. Yes, he 
gave me some reasons. 

Q. Tell the Committee, please, what tliey were? — A. He said : * Although I recog- 
nize your claims better than the other party's, and e(|ual or as goo<l as any one in the 
province of Ontario, still, he has more recent claims upon us, and we have to appoint 
him. 

y. Was any indicaticm jL'iven to you of the nature of the claim of this gentleman? 
A. Well, he assisted in the elections. 

Q. On the stump ? — A. No, he had never taken the stump. 

y. Did he indicate how he had assisted ?— A. The impression was — 

Mr. lilake, Counsel for the parties against whom the charge ih made. I do not think 
the impressions should be given. We want the facts and the Committee will draw their 
own conclusions. 

Q. I do not care to have your iiiipiessions. (iive us the facts on which you formed 
your in>pression, and we can tell whether the impression was justified by the facts or 
not? — A. I said to him * 1 know who the party is, although you will not tell me, and I 
know the hervices he rendered to the party. He assisted them in money in the la.st 
election, Mr. Cox, and 1 think probably he is more entitled to it than T am under the 
circumstances,' and withdrew. 

Q. Will you tell us all that passed between you on that interview? — A. That is all, 
practically. 

Q. That, you say, was slujrtly after Senator MacPherson's death ? — A. Yes. 

Q, You recollect it was 1896 ; can you tell what time of the year? — A. Some time 
in August, if I recollect right. He died at sea, and we were not seized of the inform- 
tion until the ship arrived, and T think immediately after it became known I came to 
Ottawa, and 1 had these interviews just referred to. 

Q. That is the first interviHw that you had with Sir Richard ; did you continue 
pressing your claim for appointment afterwards? You say you recognize the senator 
you have named as being entitled to the first appointment in consequence of financial 
assistance. Did you continue to press your claims afterwaids ? — A. As soon as Senator 
Ferguson died. 

Q. Perhaps you had better carry out first the different interviews you had with Sir 
Richard. You have giv(*n us one that you think took place in August, 1896. Now, 
after this interview with Sir Richard, did you have an interview with any other person 
who alleged that he was acting with the knowledge of Sir Richard ? — A. Yes. 

Q. With whom ? — A. With the Honourable M. C. Cameron. 

Q. Do you recollect what was the communication you had with him ? — A. I had a 
communication, an interview with him at the same time I had with Sir Richard Cart- 
wright. 

Q. At Ottawa?— A. Yes, at Ottawa. 

Q. In connection with the !«ame matter — that is your appointment to the Senate? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you receive any letters from Mr. Cameron ? — A. Yes. 

Q. It was in 1896 you had the interview with Mr. Cameron? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you receive any letters from Mr. Cameron ? — A. I did. 

Q. What did you do with them ? — A. Well some of the letters he requested to be 
returned. 

Q. After perusal ? — A. Yes, after perusal. 

Q. And you kept copies of them ? — A. 1 kept copies of them. T returned the 
originals. 

Q. Have you got a letter dated August 24, 1896 ? 
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Mr. Blake, Counsel for those against whom the charge is made. If this were before 
a court of law, the production of a copy is never received if the original can be pro- 
■duced. The original may be in existence. 

Mr. Ritchie, Counsel for the Senate. I undertake to connect Mr. Cameron with the 
correspondence and with the minister first referred to. 

Q. Is this a true copy of the letter you received, the original of which you returned ? 
— A. Yes, that is a true copy. 

Q. That is the letter of August 24th, 1896 ? — A. Yes. (Letter read and filed as 
Exhibit No. 1.) 

Q. I see that there was a letter from you dated 28th of Augjust, 1896, in reply to 
that. Is this a true copy ? — A. Yes. (Letter read and filed as Exhibit No. 3.) 

Q. I have here a copy of a letter dated 27th of August, 1896, from M. C. Cameron 
to yourself. Is this a true copy ?— A. Yes. (Letter read and filed as Exhibit No. 2.) 

Q. There is a blank in the letter 1 What is that ? — A. I could not decipher that 
in Mr. Cameron's letter. 

Q. Who is understood by C.?— A. Sir Richard Cartwright. 

Q. Who is M.?— A. Sir Oliver Mowat. 

Q. On the 29th of August there is another letter from Mr. Cameron to you. Is 
"this a copy? — A. Yes. (Letter read and tiled as Exhibit No. 4.) 

Q. Then there is a letter of the Slst August, 1896, H. H. Cook to M. C. Cameron. 
Is this a copy ^ — A. Yes. (Letter read and filed as Exhibit No. 5.) 

Q. Then there is a letter dated September 1st from Mr. Cameron to yourself ? 
(Letter readV Will you produce a copy of this ? — A. I will produce a copy Exhibit 
No. 6. 

Q. The next letter is dated September 6th, 1896, from M. C. Cameron to yourself. 
Is this a copy?— A. Yes. (Filed as Exhibit No. 7.) 

Q. The next is a telegram from Mr. Cameron to Mr. Cook, dated 1st October, 
1896 ?— A. Yes. (Filed as Exhibit No. 8.) 

Q. Did you comply with his request and meet him ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Where ? — A. At the Union Station, Toronto. 

Q. What passed between you ? — A. When he stepped off the train he said to me 
he was on his way home, and he had to take the next train, which left in a few 
moments. He said I am going in to have breakf ist, and come in with me while I am 
eating breakfast. While at breakfast he pulled a letter from his pocket and opened it 
with a table knife, and said : * I have a letter here from Sir Richard Cartwright, given 
to me just as I was leaving Ottawa, and I have not opened it myself ?' This letter stated . . 

Q. What became of that letter ? Did he give it to you ? — A. I read it and he 
asked me to give it back again. 

Q. Did you ask him to leave it with you ? — A. We walked out and discussed the 
question. I asked him what it meant. 

Q. Did you ask him for the letter ? Did he leave the letter with you ? — A. No. 

Q. He took it away with him ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say you did read it?— A. I did read it. 

Q. What did it say ? — A. It said : * Our friend Cook must surely do something in 
this connection ' or something like that 

Q. In what connection ? — A. I asked him what did that mean, he said it meant a 
senatorship, and I asked him what is that ? He said ten thousand dollars. 

Q. You say the letter contained some expressions equivalent to * Surely our friend 
Cook must do something' and you asked what it meant, and he said ten thousand dollars ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What did you say ? — A. I demurred. I was very indignant. I said I would 
not give a cent. I had served the party long enough to have an appointment, and that 
I would not give one red cent for thit appointement or any other. 

Q. You say you were indignant and told him you would not give anything ? — A. 
Yes. 
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Q. Then, what did he say ? — A. We went then out on the platform and before he 
stepped on the car we were talking, talking pretty loudly, and I was considerably 
excited, and he begged of me to speak low for fear some people would hear what we had 
to say. 

By the Honourable Mr, Miller : 

Q. Did you recognize the writing of that letter? — A. I did. 

By Mr. Eitchie, Counsel for the Senate : 

Q. Whose writing was it ? — A. Sir Richard Cartwright's. It was in his own hand- 
writing. Mr. Cameron asked me to meet him on his return. He said I am returning 
to Ottawa next week, and if you will meet me at the Rossin House probably you will 
be in a better mood, a better temper, and we will discuss the question. I did meet him, 
and before I left I said : Let me retain the letter until you return next week. He said : 

* No, I have got strict instructions not to let it out of my possessiion \ 

By the Clcairman : 

Q. Did you see the signature to the letter? — A. I saw the signature to the letter. 
Q. And you knew 8ir Richard Oartwright's signature ? — A. I knew Sir Richard 
Cartwright's signature. 

Q. And you will swear that was his letter? — A. I will swear that was his letter. 

By Mr, Ritchie^ counsel for the Senate : 

Q. You say he said to you, that yDU had better see him on his return when you 
would probably be in a better frame of mind ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go to see him at the Rossin House? — A. I did. 

Q. How long was that after the interview at the Union Station ? — A. Within a 
week. 

Q. What time of the day did you see him ? — A. I went there at noon. He had not 
yet arrived. He arrived on a later train, and I saw him in the evening. 

Q. You went to see him with whom, or did any one go with you ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Who went with you ?— A. Mr. S. C. Biggs. 

Q. How did you come to get Mr. Biggs to go with you? What relationship existed 
between you ? — A. He was my solicitor. 

Q. Had he been your solicitor for some time ? — A. Yes, for some time before. 

By the Cliairman : 
Q. Was that Mr. Biggs, formerly of Manitoba ? — A. Yes. 
By Mr, Ritchie, counsel for the Senate : 

Q. Did you tell him of the interview ? — A. I told him of the interview I had with 
Mr. Cameron at the station. 

Q. Why did you ask him to go with you? What was your object? — A. He 
suggested going with me. He said * 1 think I can convince M r. Cameron you have 
done so much for the party that you ought to get the appointment without paying for it.' 

Q. He knew what you had done for the party ? — A. I suppose so. 

Q. At all events, he thought he could convince them you had done so much in the 
past that you ought not to pay anything ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did he go with you ? — A. Ho did. I introduced him to Mr. Cameron. I said 

* Mr. Cameron, this is Mr. Biggs. ' Mr. Biggs said * I know Mr. Cameron very well,* 
and I said * Now, Mr. Cameron, you need not be afraid to talk in the presence of Mr. 
Biggs, he is my solicitor,' and he talked very freely and repeated the statement made at 
the station. I declined to purchase it. 
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Q. Was that all that took place at the interview at the Rossin House 1 — A. Well, 
that is the substance of it. 

Q. The substance was, jou were urging your claims, and Mr. Biggs was also urging 
your claims to recognition for past services to the party ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any person present at the^ meeting at the station except yourself and 
Mr. Cameron ? — A. No. 

Q. Did you have any further correspondence with Mr. Cameron at a later date ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. l>id you receive a letter from him 1 — A. Yes, I received a letter from him in 
connection with the second appointment, that is the appointment of Sir Oliver Mowat. 

Q. After the interview at the Rossin House, apparently your efforts ceased for a 
time until there was another vacancy ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Cameron to urge your claim again with regard to the new 
vacancy? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get a letter from him in connection with it? —A. I did. 

Q. What was the date of it?- -A. September 30, 1897. 

Q. Is this the original letter? — A. It is. 

(Letter read and tiled as Exhibit No. 9.) 

Q. Had y.»u written to him prior to that time? — A. I did, and I probably did not 
keep a copy of the letter. 

Q. Have you searched your letter book ? — A. I have, but could not find it. 

Q. Can you explain what is tlie reference to your liaving the cards in your own 
hands and not playinjs: the game? — A. Yes. 

Q. What? — A. Because I had the option of purchasing for $10,000. 

Q. And you refused to do it ? — A. T refused to do it. 

Q. Is that what the reference is to there ? — A. Yes, that is what the reference is 
to there. 

Q. Is that the last letter you had from Mr. Cameron ? — A Yes. 

Q. That was in September, 1897 ; did you have any conversation with Sir Richard 
Cartwright after that time? Were you in Ottawa at any time after that? — A. That is 
before the appointment to fill Sir Oliver Mowat's place? 

Q. I do not know ? — A. Yes, out in Ottawa. 

Q. Can you give us approximately the dates? Was it in 1897, 1898 or 1899? — A. 
It was either in December, 1897, or in May, 1898 — either one of these dates I was here. 
On one of these dates I had an interview with Sir Richard Cartwright. 

Q. Will you please tell us what took place at the interview you had ? — A. Well, 
we talked for some time about the appointment to be made to the Senate. 

Q. A new appointment? — A. The appointment of Mr. Kerr and discussed the 

matter at some length ; and on my return, when I was just leaving the office, I said : 
* By the way, Sir Richard, Mr. Cameron demanded from me, for one of the other 
appointments, $10,000. Is that correct?" * Well,' he said, *Mr. Cameron wanted to 
get some money for party purposes and he took this means of obtaining it.' He said it 
in that way — Mr. Cameron wanted to get some money for party purposes, and be took 
this means to obtain it, or something of that sort. That was the gist of it. 

Q. Did he say who had suggested the $10,000?— A. I think he said that Mr. 
Cameron had suggested the $10,000. 

Q. He himself did not, in the letter ? — A. No. 

Q. Nothing was said about it ? — A. No. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. Did he say he objected to Mr. Cameron making the proposal to you ? — A. No, 
he knew Mr. Cameron was going to make it. 

By Mr, Ritchie, counsel for the Senate : 
Q. And the suggestion was from Mr. Cameron ? — A. Yes. 
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Q. He ^ot Sir Richard Oartwrigbt to write this letter, saying jou should do some- 
thing, and Mr. Cameron interpreted it in his own way? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did he say anything further about whether the money was got or not ? — A. 
No, I left the; office. 

(j. At that time they wanted the money ?— A. At that time they wanted the 
money — the tirst time — not that time. 

Q. In this second interview witli Sir Richard Cartwright, did he suggest anything 
about wanting money for the new appointment at all ? — A. No. 

(Mr. Blake, counsel for the parties accused, objects to counsel leading witness.) 

(j. Have you given us the whole of tho conversation that took place between you 
and Sir Richard at this time ? — A. Sir Richard said he was very anxious I should get 
the appointment. He worked very hard for it and did the very best he could. 

Q. You Ray you left him after this interview. You cannot say whether it was in 
December, 1897, or May, 1898?— A. No. 

Q. Did you have any communication with Sir Richard after that ? 

(Copy of letter dated 25th August, 189G, from Mr. Cook to Sir Richard Cartwright, 
Exhibit No 10. Letter, 27th August, 189G, from Sir Richard Cartwright to Mr. 
Cook produced.) 

Mr. Marsh. — Mr. Cook desires me to say that this letter, with a number of other 
letters received from Sir Richard Cartwright, are marked confidential and he would 
prefer not to produce them and would not produce them uf his own free will unless 
forced to do so by the Committee. 

Mr. RiTCFiiE. — There is no privilege. 

Mr. Blake. — We are not claiming any privilege in respect of these letters or in 
respect to these conversations. 

(Letter, 27th August, 1896, from Sir Richard Cartwright to Mr. Cook marked 
strictly confidential, Exhibit No. IL Copy of letter 28th August, 1896, from Mr. Cook 
to Sir Richard Cartwright, Exhibit No. 12. Copy letter, 19th October from Mr. Cook 
to Sir Richard Cartwright, Exhibit No. 13. Letter, 21st October, 1896, from Sir 
Richard Cartwright to Mr. Cook, Exhibit No. 14.) 

Q. Then there is apparently a jump in your correspondence with Sir Richard from 
1896 to 1898?— A. Yes. 

Q. Tho correspondence is opened again on the 14th January, 1898? — A. Yes. 

(Copy letter from Mr. Cook to Sir Richard Cartwright, 14th January, 1 898, Exhibit 
No. 15. Letter, 10th February, 1898, from Sir Richard Cartwright to Mr. Cook, Ex- 
hibit No. 16. Letter, 9th March, l^<98. from Sir Richard Cartwright to Mr. Cook, 
Exhibit No. 17. Copy letter, 16th March, 1898, from Mr. Cook to Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, Exhibit No. 18. Letter, 3rd March from Mr. Cook to Sir Richard Cartwright, 
Exhibit No. 16a. Letter, 18th March, 1898, from Sir Richard Cartwright to Mr. Cook, 
Exhibit No. 19. Letter, 25th June, 1^98, from Sir Richard Cartwright to Mr. Cook, 
Exhibit No. 20. Letter, 13th March, 1899, from Sir Richard Cartwright to Mr. Cook, 
Exhibit No. 21. Copy letter, from Mr. Cook to Sir Richard Cartwright, 13th March, 
1899, Exhibit No. 22. Copy letter, from xMr. Cook to Sir Richard Cartwright, 1st 
August, 1899, Exhibit No. 23.) 

Q. The letter which you referred to as having sent to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, a copy 
of which vou sent, is the letter of the 27th July, 1899 ? — A. Yes. 

Q. That is a letter written by you and addressed to Sir "Wilfrid Laurier? — A. Yes. 

(Letter, 27th July, 1899, from Mr. Cook to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Exhibit No. 24.) 

Q. Do you know anything about the letter referred to in this letter of 21st August? 
Have you made a search for the letter ? — A. No. 
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Q. Will you make a search for it? — A. Yes 

Q. Did you bring all your correspondence here ? — A. I supposed it was here. 

Q. At all events you will have a search made for it 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. You told us that in your interview of August, 1896, Sir Richard told you that 
there was another gentleman who was applying who probably had stronger claims, that 
you could not pet the first but you would get the second ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You did not get either the first or second ? — A. No. 

Q. Did you have any further interview with him as to why you did not get the 
second % — A. You mean when the vacancy occurred. 

Q. By reason of Senator Ferguson's death. Senator Macpherson was dead at the 
time and he told you you would have to wait, and Senator Ferguson was very ill and 
not likely to recover and probably both appjintments would be made at once ? — A. I 
ceased advocating my claims when I found the name of the Honourable David Mills was 
proposed. 

Q. He was proposed for the vacancy of Senator Ferguson ? — A. No, I believe he 
got Senator Macpherson's place He got one of the appointments. 

Q. At all events you heard his name mentioned afterwards ] — A. Yes. 

Q. You did not press your claims against his? — A. No. 

Q. You thought his claims were paramount to yours ? — A. I thought they were 
better. 

Q. You withdrew as to that? — A. I withdrew as to that. 

Q. Have you told us everything in connection with all your interviews with any 
piinister or any other person with reference to your appointment to the Senate ? Can 
you think of anything else of substance — anything that is important ? — A. I do not 
remember anything else just now. 

Q. Did any other person ever see you in connection with the appointment ? — A. I 
consulted with the members of the Government. 

Q. You interviewed most of them you say and some you corresponded with, but did 
any other person see you about it ? —A. I had conversations with a good many. 

Q. Did you ever have any conversation with any person in your own office ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. With whom ?— A. With Mr. Biggs. 

Q. I am not speaking of your solicitor, but any other person with reference to your 
appointment— any person outside of your solicitor? I am not speaking of communica- 
tions between your solicitor and yourself? — A. How long since ? 

Q. I am speaking now since you commenced to press your clairrs in 1896, up to 
the time you withdrew your application ? —A. I have had communication with parties 
within a short time. 

Q. But there is nobody else that you know of that you had communication with or 
that discussed it with you ? — A. No. 

Q. You have not had any conversation with any person else about the payment of 
$10,000 or any other sum ?— A. No. 

Q. Since you withdrew your application have you had any communication with 
anybody with reference to the matter ? Have you been pressing your claims at all ? — 
A. No, there has been no vacancy that occurred since Mr. Kerr's appointment — at least 
up to the time I wrote my letter withdrawing my name as an applicant, there was not. 

Q. Have you given us all the letters now, so far as you know, that have any 
material bearing upon the subject matter of this investigation ? — A. I think so. 

Q. Have you withheld any letters ? — A. I have not. 

Q. Did you have correspondence with any person else beside Sir Richard?— A. 
Yes, I corresponded — do you mean whilst the negotiations were going on ? 

Q. Yes? — A. Yes, I corresponded with the Hon. David Mills, but nothing one 
way or the other bearing on this case 

Q. Nothing that bears on the matter ? — A. Nothing that bears on the ten thousand 
dollars matter. 

Q. Did any person ever suggest ten thousand dollars to you excepting Mr. Cam- 
eron ? — A. No. 
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Q. And Mr. Cameron died 8onie time ago?— A. Yes. He was appointed to the 
Lieutenant Governorship of the North-w(wt Territories afterwards. 

By the Ilonouralde Mr, KirMiqffer : 

Q. [ would like to ask you, Mr. Cook, if you had any conversation in the Russell 
Houses at any time with other parties with reference to the appointment 7 — A. There is 
no doubt I have. Do you mean with mininters ? 

Q. With miniHt«rs or members of Parliament? — A. Yes, I have had. 

Q. It haH been stated broodcant, we have lieard a great deal about the conversational 
with Dr. I^nderkin, Mr. Hutherland and other pc^ople down there. I would like to 
know if there was any iiiaterial conversation l>etween you and those gentlemen? — A. 
Oh, I do not know. We used to have jokes (x^casionally. 

Q. We know that Dr. Landerkin was a joker? — A. He used to joke about the ten 
thousand dollars. I told him [ thought he would never get here if he had to pay ten 
thousand dollars. 

By Connsd Jor the Smate : 

Q. You say you had conversations probably with Dr. I^anderkin and Mr. Huther- 
land in which ten thousand dollars was referred to?— A. Yen. 

Q. But that did not impress itself upon your mind ? — A. No. 

Q. You regarded that as a joke? -A. Yes. 

y. Although it referred to the ten thousand dollars? A. Yes. 

By the Chairman : 
Q. Did it refer to the ten thousand dollars ? — A. Yes. 

By CounftpJ/or Mr. Cook : 

Q. There is one matter I wantcid to bring out that I tliink you must have forgotten. 
You gave me instructions al>out it in November, and I would like to recall your mind 
to the question whether any official of the (nitario Government ever approached you 
with reference t^ this matter, of course not mentioning any names. Does that recall 
anything to your mind ? — A. Yes, it does. 

Q. Who is the person ?— A. Mr. W. T. K. Preston. 

Q. What was his position at the time ? — A. I think he was librarian of the Ontario 
Government at the time at the Parliament Buildings. 

Q. Tell m«5 what tfK>k place between you and Mr. Prestcm ?— A. Mr. pK'ston wrote 
me a letter, I w/is away from home at the time the letter was written, stating— 

Objected to. 

Q. Just tell the interview — what took place? 

By Jlononrahle Mr, Dandurand : 

Q. Could you fix the date ? — A. No. 

Q. Or al)OUt?— A. No, it was before this appointment was made, before Mr. Kerr 
was appointed. He c>ime to my office and said he ha<J just a short time ago come from 
Ottawa, and he was instruct(?d to ask me for ten thousand dollar* for a scnatorship. 

By C annuel Jor Mr. Cook : 

(4 How did he greet you ? —A. Wlien he came into my office from the corridor, 
from the hall, to my outer office, he passed through the outer office, and he said • Good 
morning, Mr. Cook' — or rather 'Good morning, Mr. Senator.' I said, Good morning, 
Mr. Prestpn, and then he walked in and clos'-rl the dof^r behind him, and said that he 
had returned from Ottawa, and was instructed to ask me for ten thousand dollars for 
the appointment. He UAd ire either — T have forgotten whethcT he said the Govern- 
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ment or Sir Richard Cartwright told him to come and see me, and I told him most 
emphatically that I would not give him ten thdusand dollars, or the Government, or Sir 
Richard Cartwright, or any one else, for a senatorship, and he stated * Well, if you 
don't give it you won't get the appointment. They are very desirous of giving it to you 
and want to give it to you, but they won't give it to you without you pay the ten thou- 
sand dollars. You are able to pay it, and they want money for party purposes.' That 
is about the gist of the conversation, and he went out of the office. 

By Counsel for the Senate : 

Q. What position did he occupy besides at that time — any position? — A. He has 
o^n a kind of org mizer for the party. 

By Honourable Mr. Ferguson : 

Q. In federal politics ? — A. Oh, I think both federal and local. 

Cross-examined by Counsel for tlie 'parties accused : 

Q. Had you forgotten that last conversation until reminded by your counsel, Air. 
Marsh ? Had you forgotten that last interview in your answers to my learned friend, 
Mr. Ritchie ? — A- Yes, I did not think of it at the moment. 

Q. It had passed out of your mind ; memory possibly a little defective ? — A I sup- 
pose it must have been a little defective on that occasion. 

Q. No reason why that would be a prominent item, that your memory should be 
more defective on that than any other matter, I suppose? — A. I know it was defective 
in that, I kn\>w I did not think of it at the time. 

Q. You have been thinking a good deal over that ? I see a pretty mass of brief 
prepared here?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you stated to Mr. Ritchie all that is covered by the affidavit, which is 
the basis of these proceedings, all your corroborative evidence ? Have you presented it 
all either in the shape of documents or persons who will corroborate you ? — A. Well 
there may be some detail. 

Q. Take the d(x;uments, are there any documents other than those which you have 
presented here, that you are aware of that would throw any light on the subject ? — A. 
Yes, I have another letter, I did not say anything about it — a letter from Mr. W. T. R. 
Preston. 

Q. That letter which you have referred to is the one. Anv letter excepting that ? 
—A No. 

Q. No letter excepting that? — A. No, not that I can recollect just now. 

Q. Any document, memorandum or paper, or have you pro iuced everything ? — A. 
I think so. 

Q. The only person that you say is aware of these matters beyond Sir Richard 
Cartwrignt, and the late Mr. Cameron, is Mr. Biggs ? — A. I beg pardon ? 

Q. The only person that you are aware of knowing anything with regard to these 
matters is the late Mr. Cameron, Sir Richard Cartwright and Mr. Biggs? 

Counsel for Mr. Cook objects to any question being asked which has a tendency to 
make the witness disclose the names of his other witnesses. 

The Chairman. — I can see no objection to the line of examination pursued by Mr. 
Blake. 

Mr. Ritchie. — I have no objection to mentioning the names. The names are Mr. 
Biggs, Mr. Hancock, Mr. Frank Macdonald, and Mr. Preston. 

By Counsel for the parties accused : 

Q. And these are all the witnesses in corroboration of your statement ? — A. Yes. 
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Q I understanc] from your statement that you personally interviewed all the 
ministers of the Government. Would that be correct 1 — A. All the Ontario ministers. 
Q. You did then yourself personally interview all theminiHterH of the Government 
in Ontario"? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you interview any outside of those ? — A. The members? 
Q. No, I mean any of the ministers outside the province of Ontario? — A. I think 
not. 

Q. I do not understand that you tell the honounibln men. hers of this Committee 
that either you made any approach, or any approach was made to you during any of 
these interviews in connection with any sum of money to be paid for a senatorship ?< — 
A. Would you repeat that 1 

Q. I do not understand you to say that at any of theKO interviews any approach 
was made by you to any member of the Government or by any member of the Govern- 
ment to you in respect of the payment for a senatorship ?^— A. Nothing excepting what 
I told Sir Richard Cartwright. 

Q. 8o far as you personally are conc3rned, interviewing all the Ontario members of 
the Government and none others, nothing was said by any iiufnilxM* of the Government 
to you in respect to the payment for a senatorship, nor did you siiy anything to them 
with respect to what passed between you and Sir Richard Cartwright ] That is so ? — A. 
That is my recollection. 

Q. And that is an important matter, if it had taken place no doubt you would have 
remembered it. You were very much interested in getting the senatorship? — A. Yes, 
I was anxious. 

Q. Was this statement in your telegram correct, that you had been offered the 
senatorship, but they wanted you to pay too much for it, the price was too high? — A. 
Yes, I sent that telegram. 

Q. What was it that passed between you and Sir Richard Cartwright that you 
imply was an offer in respect of money for a wenatorship? - A. What passed between 
us? 

(j. Yes?--A. I could just reiterate the statement T made a little whi'e ago, that 
in the conversation with Sir Richard Cartwright, just as 1 was on my feet leaving the 
office, T asked him if Cameron had authority from him or the Government to ask ten 
thousand dollars and he stated that Cameron was the author, or that Cameron wanted 
the ten thousand dollars for party purposes, and that he assented to it for that purpose. 
Q. Was that what you told us before? — A. I think ir< is. 

Q. That Cameron wanted it for party purposes, and that he assented to it ? — A. I 
said that he told me — Sir Richard Cartwright told me that Cameron had spoken to 
him, and that Cameron wanted it for party purposes. 

Q. Just give us a little nearer if you can the language — what took place? — A. I 
do not know that I could give it any nearer than that. 

Q. What had been the conversation which preceded it for instance ? — A. We were 
talking about the senatorship and about the appointment. 
Q. You were pn^ssing your claims ? — A. Yes. 
Q. The claims that you usually pressed ? — A. Yes. 

Q. That you were a U. E. Loyalist? — A. No, I did not mention that. I only 
mentioned that in the letter. 

Q. That your father was, your uncle, and your brothers ? — A. Yes, sisters, aunts, 
and uncles, and I am proud of it. 

Q. You being under oath say that you presented these thoughts. Then you also 
said you were a Methodist, and that there was not a fair Methodist representation in 
the Senate in one of your letters which I have before me, and that it was displeasing 
to the Methoriists that there should not be a larger representation in the Senate ? — A. 
Mr. Kerr will fill that bill. 

Q. Perhaps they thought you would fill it better. Then you also presented to them 
the fact that Sir Oliver Mowat was wrong when he said he wanted men of ability in 
the Senate? You presented to a member of the Government the fact that you had all 
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that ability to which Sir Oliver Mowat referred ? — A. I was not egotistical in that. I 
stated that I knew I was deficient in that respect, but that I still have some. 

Q. I thought you presented the fact that your success in life showed you had that 
ability which Sir Oliver Mowat thou*?ht you had not, and it would be better to put men 
of ability in the Senate. You did that, and then I think you went through your 
twenty -live years political course, and the money you have spent as an additional reason 
for it?— A. Yes. 

Q. In the interview with Sir Richard Cartwright did you present all these ques- 
\ tions, or what did you present ? — A. Sir Richard Cartwright advised me to write out 
that letter and give him my claims. 

Q. To Sir Wilfrid Laurier ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Which you did so, embodying what 1 have just been speaking of? — A. Yes. 

Q. It was at tiiat interview was it ? — A. No, it was not at that interview. I think 
it was at a former interview. 

Q. Would you give the date ? — A. I could not d(» it. 

Q. Would you give the date of this interview at which you said there was this 
statement, made by you and to you ? — A. Which statement ? 

The Committee then ajourned till 10 a.m. to-morrow. 

(Sgd.) GEO. C. HOLLAND, 

Official Stenographer. 

(Sgd.) FISKE JOHNSTON, 

Official Stenographer. 
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Wednesday, March 27, 1901. 
' The Committee met at 10 a.m.. Honourable Sir Mackenzie Bowell in the chair. 

Counsel for Mr. Cook states that he has been informed that two witnesses have 
come from Toronto, whose names were mentioned yesterday, and ask that they should 
retire from the Committee while Mr. Cook is giving his evidence. 

Counsel for the Government states that he has no objection, and the two gentlemen 
referred to retired. 

Cross-examination of Mr. Cook, by counsel for th'^ Government, continued : — 

Q. On thinking over your evidence given yesterday, is there any portion of it you 
desire to alter or qualify ? — A. No, there is none of it that I want to qualify. 

Q. Could you fix more accurately the date of the meeting at the station at which 
you say the late Mr. M. C. Cameron was present *? Would it be somewhere about 
August 15 or 16, do you think, or if not, what date would you put to it? — A. Well, the 
telegram was sent on October 1, asking me to meet him on the morning train. 

Q. Then the date you put to that meeting at the station would be, what % — A. 
According to that telegram that would be the second. 

Q. Of what ?— A. Of October. 

Q. The second October, you think, was the date of the meeting at the train ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. Would it be as much as ten days after that, that on the return of Mr. Cameron 
you had the meeting at the Rossin House ? — A. It would be impossible for me to tell 
the time afterwards. 

Q. Could you not guess within a week of it ? — A. It was on his return to Ottawa, 
and he named the date and I did not keep a memo, of it. 

Q. Would it be within a week, a month, or what? — A. Certainly within a month. 

Q. Certainly within a month of that? — A. Yes. I do not say it was within a 
month. I say I do not intend to define the time of his return, but it was on his return 
from Goderich.. 

Q. Would you say within two months ? — A. I think it was within a week or ten 
days myself. 

Q. But you would not say nearer than a week or ten days or a month? — A. I 
would not SHy. I could not give the exact time. 

Q. That being so, in October, 1896, this offer, as you state, was made. You, of 
course, knew that it was an infamous thing ? — A. Certainly I did, and I characterized 
it as such. 

Q. And you knew he was making you an infamous proposal ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And of course you at once broke off with him ? — A. Sir ? 

Q. You would not have anything to do with an infamous man after that ? — A. Oh, 
I do not say I broke off with him. 

Q. Then you will tell me how many years after that Mr Cameron lived ? — A. Mr. 
Camreon died after he was appointed Lieutenant Governor. 

Q. Was it two years or two years and a half after ? — A. I do not exactly know the 
time. 

Q. I am not asking you exactly? — A. I would not even say the year, but he died 
after he was appointed Lieutenant Governor. 

Q. At all events during all the period of his life you never made public this 
infamous act of his ? — A. No, I did not, except in conversation with some individuals. 
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Q. Except in conversation with some individuals, and you possibly will not give me 
the names ? — A. 1 cannot give you the names. 

Q. The time ? — A. I cannot give you any time. 

Q. The place? — A. I cannot give you any place. 

Q. You cannot give me time, place or name ? — A. No. 

Q. Did you make it public in any way until October of 1900? — A. The first I 
made it public was by telegram, my message, the telephone to Mr. Tucker, of Owen 
Sound. 

Q. That was in October, 1900? — A. That was just the time the elections were 
going on. 

Q. You waited then to make it public until the time the elections were going on ? 
—A. Ze^. 

Q. And that was in October, 1900? — A. I would not say what time the elections 
were going on. 

Q. Up to that time, unless to an individual here and there that you do not name, 
you said nothing about it ? — A. Excepting a party — excepting Mr. Biggs. 

Q. You did say it to Mr. Biggs ? — A. I did. 

Q. Is that the person to whom you referred as being the person to whom you told 
this ? — A. That is one of the persons. 

Q. Anybody else? — A. I do not know of anybody else. 

Q. You do not remember ? — A. I do not remember. 

Q. Mr. Biggs at that time was standing in a confidential relationship to you as you 
understood? — A. Yes. 

Q. And he is the only person that you can name to the Committee that you ever 
mentioned it to until 1 900 ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Who was it you first saw in October, 1900, about making this public? — A. My 
telegram 

Counsel for Mr. Cook objects that this line of evidence is not admissible, and that 
it is entirely irrelevant to whom Mr. Cook disclosed these matters. 

The Chairman. — The widest latitude will be given to counsel in this inquiry. 

Counsel for the accused parties. — I do not propose to introduce names, unless 
Mr. Cook choses to do it, or if the names be given to the Chairman, I am perfectly 
satisfied. 

Q. In October, 1900, before the making of this declaration, you saw some persons 
as to it ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Was it or was it not prepared in the Mail anU Empire building ? 

Counsel for Mr. Cook objects, in that the question is entirely irrelevant. 

The Chairman. — The question is as to the truth of these charges, and unless Mr. 
Blake desires to establish that there was a conspiracy, I do not think we have anything 
to do with it. 

Counsel for the accused parties. — I propose to show that Mr. Cook intended or 
desired to run in East York in the Reform interest. That it was suggested that he 
should do it in the Conservative interest. I propose to show he did not intend to go 
out of political life at all, and I propose to show it was those persons that drew this, that 
requested of him that he should sign this declaration. 

The Committee permitted the question, on division. 

Q. Will you kindly tell me whether this paper was prepared and signed in the 
Mail and Empire building in the city of Toronto? — A. It was not. 

Q. Had you there a meeting with Mr. David Blaine and with some others discuss- 
ing the question of this declaration ? — A. I had not. 
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Q. Did you see Mr. W. F. McLean in connection with it? — A. I did not. 

Q. Or Mr. David Blaine?— A. I did not. 

Q. Or Mr. Samuel Barker ?— A. 1 did not. 

Q. Or Mr. St. John?— A. I did not. 

Q. Or Sir Charles Tupper ? — A. f did not. Go on. You could give a good many 
more names than that. 

Q. What names then will you give me? — A. I do not propose to give you any. 

Q Why not ? I am at liberty to ask you the question under the ruling of the 
Committee. Who are those who saw you in connection with the making of this declar- 
ation, or that yoa saw, for I understand it was necessary that you should go to their 
offices, they would not come to yours ? Who saw you in connection with it ? — A. Well, 
1 had a conversation— I issued that upon my own authority in reply to Laurier's denial 
of the charge. 

Q. I daresay that, but it is not the question 1 am asking you. Who saw you about 
it and put it into shape for you in writing ? — A. I decline to answer that question. 

Q. But the Committee have ruled that you should answer the question. Who was 
it that aided and helped you in the preparation of this declaration?— A. I decline to 
name them. 

Q. But you have no right to decline, I humbly suggest. Mention the names of 
those persons who had to do with the preparation of this declaration ? — A. I cannot give 
it to you. 

Q. Oh, yes. Is your memory all gone ? — A. I cannot give it to you. 

Q. Is your memory all gone ? Do you forget about it ? — A. No, I do not forget 
about it, but I cannot give it to you. 

Q. But I think it would be strong corroborative evidence. You have undertaken 
to give that. I ask for the ruling of the Chairman, whether a witness is not bound to 
give tiie answer. 

By Honourable Mr. Dandurand : 

Q. Do you mean to say, Mr. Cook, that you knew the party and that you will not 
give the name ? — A. I do not know the party. 

Q. When you say you will not answer, is it because you are unible to answer? — 
A. I am unable to answer. 

By Counsel Jor the accused parties : 

Q. Why are you unable to answer ? — A. I did not see him write it. 

The Chairman. — The ruling of the Committee is if Mr. Cook can remember who 
the parties are he should answer, but I understand he is unable to answer. 

By Mr. Blake, counsel for the accused parties : 

Q. In a matter of this kind. Providence did not interfere and place the affidavit 
before you ? How did it come ? Let us have it, Mr. Cook ? How did it come into 
existence — do not waste our time ? — A. I am unable to say who wrote the declaration. 
^I'cn Q- With whom did you discuss it ? There was a discussion you know before its 
preparation for some two days, and then it was prepared, and then there was a discus- 
sion and a going of it over as to documents and papers, and so on ; who were those that 
had to do with it ? — A. I cannot tell you who had to do with it. 

Q. Don't say you can't tell me ; say you won't tell ? — A. No, I do net say that. 

Q. Do you mean, here, on your oath to say that you are not aware of a single person 
you discussed this with, or that you do not know any one who was in active preparation 
of it, or who brought it to you ? — A. Not to my personal knowledge. 

Q. Inferentially, who did you see? — A. You declined to let me say that yesterday. 

Q. That was right when you were not right to do it. Now you are invited ? — A. 
I take the same ground to-day as you took yesterday. 
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Q. That is the position you take when you will not give the names of the parties 
who had to do with it 1 — A. I cannot give you the names of the parties who wrote this 
declaration. 

Q. Will you give us the names of the parties who had the procuring of this decla- 
ration ? — No answer. 

By Honourable Mr. Dandurand : 

Q. Do you mean to say that you did not write the declaration yourself? — A. No, 
I did not write it. 

By Mr. Blake, counsel for the accused parties : 

Q. Then to whom did you entrust the writing of it 1 You will pardon me for 
saying it looks very like trifling with the Committee, but I cannot help making that 
remark. To whom did you entrust the preparation of this ? — A. Well, T did not entrust 
it to any one. 

Q. Who took upon himself to do it for you ? You know the nature of the oath 
that you are bound to tell the truth, and the whole truth about it in reply to any ques- 
tion asked. How did the document come into existence ? — A. It is impossible for me 
to answer. I cannot answer that. 

Q. To whom did you give any instructions upon which such a paper would be based? 
To whom did you give that memorandum or jotting in connection with it ? Who gave 
you the paper to be signed ? All this you must have in your mind, for it only took place 
in October, 1900. Is your memory so defective that you cannot give us that? — A. I 
took the full responsibility for the affidavit ; and made the affidavit, and I take the full 
responsibility of it. 

Q. You are obliged to, but that is not the answer to my question ; who gave you 
the declaration to be signed ? — A. I will not answer that 

Q. With whom did you discuss the question before it was put in the final shape ? — 
A. I will not answer that. 

Q. You won't answer that ? You have not forgotten it ? — A. I won't answer that 
question. 

Mr. Blake asks for the ruling of the Committee. 

Mr. Marsh, counsel for Mr. Cook. — Mr. Cook is acting under advice of his counsel, 
the questions being utterly irrelevant. 

The Committee divided on the question, and the yeas and nays being taken, it was 
decided that the witness should answer. Yeas 9 ; nays 3. 

By Mr, Blake, counsel for the accused pa7*ties : 

Q,. Will you kindly answer my question Mr. Cook ? — A. What is your question ? 

Q. My question was, who had to do with the instructions given in respect of this 
declaration, and who saw you in the meantime while it was being prepared, and who 
finally brought it to you, and was present when you signed it ? — A. I decline to answer 
the question. 

Q. Will you only answer such questions as are pleasing to you, or what position do 
you take? — A. T am advised by my counsel. I have a counsel here and I am advised 
by him not to answer. 

Q. Is it because you are afraid of criminal proceedings if you answer the question ? 
Are you afraid of criminal proceedings being taken if you answer the question ? — A. I 
do not propose to answer that question. 

Q. Will you tell the Committee what is the reason you will not answer ? — A. No. 

Q. In the meantime I will leave that. We will return to it again, and you may 
be in a softer humour. That being so, then from 1896 to 1900, four years, you i?aid 
nothing about this ? The only one that you say that you ever said anything about it is 
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to Mr. Biggs. You then make it public in October, 1900. Now, when you found in 
1896 this alleged proposal made, you still continued to write and discuss the matter 
with Mr. M. C. Cameron? — A. I wrote letters, and I received his replies that are already 
in evidence. • 

Q. And he broke off from you finally in September, 1897, stating he would not have 
anything further to do with it ^— A. Yes. 

Q. It was not you broke off from him, but he broke off from you. But you stdl 
considered him your friend 7 — A. Yes, he broke off from me because I would not give 
him the ten thousand dollars. 

Q. You know that he is a dead man and cannot be here ? — A. I hope he is alive — 
and you will be when you pass — in the spirit. 

Q. In the Hpirit of honesty and truth I hope. Then you still continued your efforts 
to benefit the country by being made a senator yourself ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And there were some letters which 1 should like before asking you questions 
about the details of these meetings, if they took place, to give to you. I may just ask 
you a (juestion lest there should be any doubt about it before these letters are read. 
You affirmed yesterday that no minister of the Crown made you any approach directly 
or indirectly, nor did you make to any minister of the Crown an approach directly or 
indirectly save and except that which you referred to in connection with Sir Richard 
Cartwright ?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct —an improper approach you understand ? — A. Yes. 

Q. So that the matter is all clear, and it is brought down to that one matter of Sir 
Richard Cartwright, and that one conversation ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You did a good deal of direct application yourself. You are a man of impulse 
and vigour, and you used a good deal of it in promoting your canvass for your senator- 
ship 1 — A. What do you mean ? 

Q. I mean to say you wrote a great many letters, or, at least, they were written 
for you, like the declaration, and you saw a good many people. I have a good many 
letters here. I will not trouble the Committee with more than a dozen of them. Is 
there any minister of Ontario that you did not approach by letter or orally? — A. I do 
not think so. 

Q. Not one ? Then you had them approached in addition to that. You began at 
an early date. This is your handwriting, is it not? You will not deny it? It is not 
a declaration (handing letter to witness). See if that is your signature to it ? — A. Yes, 
I think so. 

Q. There is only one H. H. Cook, is there not ? — A. Yes, probably there will never 
be another. 

Q. We will say amen to that, I think. Then what you say in this : the shoes were 
there, but they were scarcely cold when this letter came, now filed as exhibit No. 25. 



EXHIBIT No. 25. 

Toronto, August 25th, 1896. 

Sir, — The late regretted death of Senator MacPherson has made a vacancy in the 
Senate for what was known as the Saugeen district of the province of Ontario, a division 
which I have had the honour for the last twenty years of being the representative of the 
Liberal party, either in the House of Commons or in the Provincial Legislature, and, I 
might add, a division in which I have been an active and Liberal worker for the last 
twenty-five years. 

From every side among the Liberals, since this vacancy has occurred, it is suggested 
to me that I should be appointed to the Senate to represent this division, and it is further 
suggested from many sources that I should lay ray claims before you in respect thereto. 

I need not remind any one so well versed in the history of the Reform party in this 
country as yourself, that for the last seventy years my family have been ardent supporters 
of the cause. You are no doubt well aware that we are U. E. Loyalists, and that my 
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father and my uncle, John Cook, as long ago as 1828, as devoted followers of William 
Lyon Mackenzie, in the country and the latter in the legislature, did their part in fight- 
ing for responsible government. Subsequently thereto my brother William, both as a 
private citizen and as a member of Parliament, threw all his weight and influence in 
favour of the Reform party. Later still, my brother Simon served the party as a member 
of the Local Legislature for two terms, from the county of Dundas. My b'^others 
George and John have always been active and loyal supporters of the party, contributing 
largely to its legitimate expenses. 

For the last twenty-five years I have constantly been a candidate in the county of 
Simcoe, or some part of it, having contested ten elections ; my chief opponent being 
Dal ton McCarthy, one of the strongest supporters, until lately, of the Conservative 
cause. These constituencies were very large and very expensive to contest, and I took 
the field championing the cause, in most cases, to a successful issue, when no other 
Liberal could be found willing to face my opponents. 

Q. Who were your opponents you spoke of ? — A. Mr. Bennett was my opponent. 
Q. The Conservative candidate ? — A. Yes. 
Q. The letter continues : — 

During all this time I have been a faithful and continuous contributor to the 
legitimate expenses of our party, bearing the expenses of my personal elections myself 
in addition. I know you will not question my loyalty or integrity. 

At the last election I again entered the field in East Simcoe in the hope of redeem- 
ing that constituency, as I had previously done for Sir Oliver Mowat's government, but 
failed because of the Patron candidate who took away largely from my vote and because 
of the corrupt practices resorted to by my opponent. I may say in this regard that I 
have caused a petition to be filed to unseat my opponent and hope to succeed. 

I mention these things to show that I have a strong claim to the position which my 
friends are urging me to seek, and which I have made up my mind that I desire to have, 
viz., the senatorship. 

I understand others are seeking the position ; against them I have not one word to 
say. I am told that their claims consist largely in their monetary gifts to the party. 
If that alone were the test, it stikes me that I would stand second to none ; but active 
personal work for so many years should count for something, and higher and above all, 
a practical knowledge of legislation in parliament for twenty years. 

I apologise for the length of this communication, and trust my claim to the appoint- 
ment asked for will be recognized and acted upon. 

I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 

Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, M.P., 
Premier of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Who wrote this for you 1 — A. Who wrote this for me 1 

Q. Yes ? — A. That was written in Biggs's office. 

Q. Who wrote it — Mr. Biggs ? — A. It was written on his typewriter. 

Q. Who dictated it ? — A. He and I dictated it together. 

Q. I did net think any single person could write it ? — A. I gave the information. 

Q. Really, had you anything to do with that, or, really, was it Mr. Biggs that 
drew it ? — A. Mr. Biggs knew nothing at all about the circumstance of my ancestors 
being seventy years in the country. 

Q. But there was so much self laudation in it ? — A. The laudation was all put in 
by Mr. Biggs. 

Q. Then the next is just a little reminder ? That is your signature, is it not (hand- 
ing letter to witness) ? — A. Yes. 

1--2 
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0* The letter is as follows : — 



EXHIBIT No. 26. 

The Ontario Lumber Co. liTD. 

Head Office — Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan Building, 

Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 

Mills at French River. 

All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, Oct. 7, 1896. 

Mt Dear Laurier, — I have a letter this morning from the Minister of Justice, 
stating that he had, in accordance with my request, sent you Mr. Blake's letter to me 
in reference to the appointment of senator. 

Would you kindly hand it to Sir Richard Cartwright and greatly oblige ? 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, 

Premier of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

Q. I believe Sir Richard Cartwright stood by you in the question of your right to 
be appointed senator, Mr. Cook 1 He was one of your most ardent supporters and did 
what he could for you in this matter ? — A. I believe so. His letters indicate that. 

Q. Have you any reason to question it 1 — A. I have no reason. I do not know 
that I have any reason to question it. 

Q. Nobody else would know better than yourself 1 — A. No. 

Q. That is the same Sir Richard Cartwright of whom you were speaking yester- 
day ? There is only one, like yourself ? — A. Yes, and only one Sam Blake ? 

Q. On the 23rd October, 1896, you kept the matter going again. That, I think, 
is your handwriting, but it is on the Biggs's typewriter, I am afraid ? (Handing letter 
to witness.) — A. Yes, that is my signature. (Letter read and filed as Exhibit 27). 



EXHIBIT No. 27. 

Toronto, 23rd October, 1896. 
{Private.) 

My Dear Laurier, — I had the honour yesterday of seeing Sir Richard Cartwright, 
and the surprise of being asked by him to withdraw my claim to be appointed a senator 
to fill one of the vacancies now existing. I certainly objected then most strongly to 
chat course. He infoniied me that it was your wish that he should see me and urge me 
to consent to the course he proposed. 

When I consider the matter it seems to me impossible that you could for a moment 
desire me bo step aside at my time of life and let the position which I have fairly earned 
and to which by almost common consent I am fairly entitled, be given to another man. 
When I was in Ottawa last the old members (that is the old guard) to a man declared 
that my claims were paramount to any of the aspirants for the seat, and most of them 
offered to go with me to you and urge the matter upon you. 

Q. What do you mean by the term * the old guard ? * — A. The old members who 
were in the House when I was in it. 

Q. People who were getting so old they were useless, do you mean ? — A. No. 
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Q. What did you mean by the old guard 1 — A. I mean the old members "wiio were 
in the House here a long time, and who were in when I was here. 

Q. Net the members of the Senate? — A. I do not refer to the members of the 
Senate. I was a member of the House of Commons. 

Q. Did the old guard go with you % — A. I do not know. 

Q. This is Biggs's ratiocination ? — A. It is his phraseology. 

Q. The letter continues : — 

* Here in the city, and everywhere I go in the country, it is not only conceded that 
my claim is the best, but if I venture the assertion that I know nothing about the 
appointment, the idea that anyone else would be appointed in preference to myself is 
scouted. I am very confident that the failure to appoint me will be, no matter what I 
may say, regarded as a great injustice to me. At least such are the expressions heard 
from leading Liberals on every side. Even the Hon. Edward Blake, in a short note to 
myself, expressed the pleasure it would give him to hear of my appointment, a note 
which I by his permission showed to Sir Oliver Mowat. 

Q. Why do you put the word * even ' before the name Edward Blake 1 — A. 
Because he is in Ireland now, I suppose. 
Q. The letter continues : — 

* There are two vacancies now ; why should I, if I wish to enjoy the honour of such 
an appointment, withdraw my just claims and await the shoes of men living, and as 
likely to live as myself. Indeed such a course on my part could only mean that I would 
be willing to forever forego the honour, unless indeed under very exceptional circum- 
stances. Then again for whom am I withdraw, and what are his special claims to 
my consideration, I know not. It is true I have not the appointment, but I am fairly 
entitled to it, and if anyone else gets it he gets what I ought to have. I know you feel 
this yourself or you would not care whether I withdraw or not. You would no doubt 
prefer that I should do myselE the injustice of sacrificing ray claims rather than that you 
yourself should do me the injustice of refusing me these just claims. Why should either 
be done 1 I have heard of only one reason, and that was given me by Sir Oliver Mowat 
himself, and it was that he wanted men of ability appointed.' 

Q. You did not consider it sufficient reason that they only wanted men of ability 
appointed, as a reason for your refusal ? — A. I did not consider that it applied to myself. 
Q. Your letter continues : — 

' I cannot discuss that very much, without being accused of egotism, and yet I will 
say one word about the matter, and it is this, for twenty-five years I have taken my 
part in all practical questions in Parliament and succeeded in retaining the respect and 
esteem of my fellow members, both in the House and in the committee room. Which 
one of my competitors has shown more ability, if success counts for anything ; who of 
them has held more positions of trust, or more honourable positions of trust than myself ? 
I do not desire to and am not speaking agjainst any of them, but I am defending myself 
from Sir Oliver's charge of mediocrity. The only fault I can find with my ability is that 
in the past I have devoted so much of it to the Reform party, and yet I am proud of 
that fault. Why, sir, for the last seventy years my family have been ardent supporters 
of that cause. We were U. E. Loyalists. My father and my uncle, John Cook, as early 
as 1828 joined the cause with which William Lyon Mackenzie was identified, and 
subsequently did their part both in the country and the legislature in the battle for 
responsible government. My brothers, William and Simon, both at different times 
carried and held seats in Parliament for the Reform party and were ready and willing 
contributors to our cause for many years, never giving an uncertain sound, and never 
failing the party in its dire need. My brothers, John and George, have always been 
active loyal supporters of the party, contributing more than their fair share to its 
legitimate funds. As for myself, I have spent several small fortunes in politics, never 
shirking the hottest fight or the most laborious toil for the last twenty-five years. 
l-2i 
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When D' Alton McCarthy was the rising hope of the Conservative party I was his chief 
opponent in the Reform interests, and generally with success. Only those who have 
canvassed constituencies like the county of Simcoe, can form any idea of the sacriiioe 
of time, comfort and means necessary for such a contest. In addition to all this I have 
always been a large and generous contributor to the general party funds, never drawing 
therefrom, but paying all my own election expenses. Indeed, I have not confined my 
contributions to the general fund and my own elections. Only a few years ago I paid 
all the election expenses of the Hon. T. Anglin in his contest in North Simcoe with 
D' Alton McCarthy. When Mr. Drewery was a candidate in East Simcoe for the 
Local House, I contributed S2,500 towards his election expenses. If Thomas Moss, 
John 0*Donoughue and Mr. Wilkes could give testimony, they would say at once that 
T was by far the largest contributor to their election expenses. I had the honour and I 
count it an honour, of giving the sum of $5,000 to Mr. Mackenzie after the defeat of his 
Government, to assist him in his time of need, and failing; health. Nor was my giving 
confined to Ontario alone, as Mr. Blake could testify, for he received from me a cheque 
on one occasion for $2,500 to assist Mr. Mercier in paying his legitimate expenses in 
carrying the province of Quebec. I might enumerate many other instances, but T have 
said enough to show you that neither my interest in the party nor my contributions to 
the party have been confined to the general fund or to my own elections. Last election 
I entered the field in East Simcoe in the hope of redeeming that constituency, as I had 
done once before for Sir Oliver Mowat. It is true I failed, because of treachery and the 
Patron vote and the corrupt practices resorted to by our opponents. The expenses, 
labour and sacrifices of the contest were none the less. Indeed, I am sure that some of 
the payments made would, if I am rightly informed, be a surprise to you, especially as 
one of the recipients now wants a senatorship. Even defeat has not disheartened me 
nor made me slumber, but I have protested the election with, T believe, every chance of 
success. Need I enumerate more ; surely not. What purpose have I had in view ? 
Primarily the success of the party, and therewith your success. Incidentally my own 
success, in so far as my fair merits are concerned. Why then should * the ox be muzzled 
that threadeth out the grciin.' I know the political record of the claimants for the 
position, but with the apostle Paul I can say * I am more abundant in labour than they 
all.' 

I will not say more, for you yourself, in your letter to me dated 2nd January last 
say * I am satisfied in all justice that you have done your share, but we can't afford to 
let you go. The next contest must be the supreme effort of our lives, and you are one 
of those upon whom I most rely.' 

I do not think it would be in the interest of the Liberal party to have it go forth 
that the party under Mr. Laurier refused to do justice to the long, loyal, and devoted 
services which I have rendered to the party, and deliberately, while admitting my 
claims to the place, appoint some other person. Certainly such a course would be poor 
encouragement to the younger men of the party to stand loyally by it through the 
' coming years. In view of all the facts I cannot believe that you seriously wish me to 
withdraw my application for the position, a thing I could not think of doing, and retire 
into oblivion ; indeed that would be impossible for a man of my vigour and einergy, unless 
there was no other course open to me. 

I respectfully urge my appointment to fill one of the present vacancies in the 
Senate for this province. 

I apologize for this letter, but I felt that I must write you after seeing Sir Richard. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 

Honourable Wilfrid Laurier, 

Premier of Canada, 
Ottawa. 



Q. This letter was written after lunch was it ? — A. I do not know the time of day. 
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Q. It might have been in the night ? This was written after that man was guilty 
of the infamy of wanting you to buy the senatorship ? — A. Yes — what is the date of 
that letter ? 

Q. Was it not written after he made the infamous proposal to you ?^— A. I do not 
know. I cannot tell you that from memory. 

Q. You can, because you told me it was about the first of October ? — A. I told you 
his telegram was about the first of October. 

Q. And that you met him on the second, and this letter is dated 23rd of October, 
three weeks after ? — A. I told you all along I pressed my claims after that. 

Q. You referred to justice and all that? — A. Yes. 

Q. Then on the 29th of October, 1896, you wrote again to Sir Wilfrid Laurier as 
follows : — 

EXHIBIT No. 28. 
(Private.) 

Toronto, October 29, 1896. 

My Dear Laurier, — I have your favour of the 26th inst.. and regret that my claim 
to be appointed senator should be embarrassing to you. I wrote you very candidly in 
my last letter. I have again very carefully re-read that letter and I find that your 
quotation is not quite correct. 1 did not write the letter for purposes of controversy, but 
because I was asked by Sir Richard Cartwright at your suggestion, as I understood him, 
to withdraw my claim to one of the present vacancies. I wrote on the spur of the 
moment, thinking that you did not fully understand my past services or you would not 
have asked me to withdraw my claims. I think I am a reasonable man, and that I 
could recognize them if any one else had superior claims to my own. 

The plain suggestion is that I should withdraw now and wait for other Ontario 
senators to die. Is that reasonable at my time of life ? I have pressed my claims on the 
ground of superior merits from a party standpoint, and can prove to you that I am 
right, even if giving were as some contend, the only qualification. 

It seems to me strange that it is worse for me to press my claims than for the other 
nine (each perhaps of less merits) to press their claims. 

Believe me I do not wish to annoy or embarrass you, but I cannot agree with you 
that my view is not reasonable. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Honourable Wilfrid Laurier, 
Premier of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Q. Then you wrote again. Is that letter signed by you, and could you put a date 
to it. Could say whether it is 1898 or 1899. (Letter handed to witness) ? — A. No, 
I cannot. 

Q. Just read it over and try and think ?— A. I cannot. I do not remember. 

Q. Then I can only give this of the date 2l8t of August. It is addressed to Sir 
Wilfrid Ijaurier. This, at all events, was two years after the infamous proposal was 
made to you, which you have characterized as one coming to you from the Premier of 
the Dominion of Canada — the person you speak of here : — 

EXHIBIT No. 29. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., (Ltd.) Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan 

Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at 

French River. All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, August 21, 189 . 
Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G., &c.. 
Premier of Canada, 

Ottawa, Ont. 
]My Dear Sir Wilfrid, — I notice by the papers that you sailed for home on the 
19th instant, and as I am leaving for a trip up the lakes and will not return for two or 
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three weeks, I take this the first opportunity of congratulating yoa upon your very 
great success at the last session of Parliament, and upon your grand reception in Great 
Britain and elsewhere. 

I was delighted and overjoyed at the manner in which you upheld the dignity of 
our common country. Words fail to express my admiration of your dignified stand in 
reference to all Canadian matters during your visit ahroad, and I have no doubt yon 
have raised Canada in the estimation of Great Britain to a very high degree. 

Trusting you will live long to enjoy the honours you have so deservedly won. 

I remain, 

My dear Sir Wilfrid, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK 

Q. You did not send the cable over that he was an infamous man and tried to buy 
you 1 — A. I never said so. 

Q. Did you not say so in your statement here, that Sir Wilfrid and others through 
an agent had approached you 1 You put Sir Wilfrid Laurier's name there first. Now, 
is that the infamous man to whom you write these congratulations? Then, again, is 
this yours (handing to witness letter dated March 13, 1899)1 — A. Yes, that is my 
writing. 

EXHIBIT No. 30. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan 

Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at 

French River, Georgian Bay. All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, Nov. 13, 1899. 
Personal, 

My Dear Sir Wilfrid, — Referring to the vacancy in the Senate I wish to draw 
your recollection tu a conversation I had with you in your office when I was claiming 
the appointment to the vacancy created by Sir David MacPherson on the ground that 
I represented Simcoe, a portion of the district over which he presided. You remember 
you stated then that the Government had abandoned the question of district representa- 
tion in Ontario in the Senate, and that it made no difference where the party lived who 
was appointed. 

I understand there is some objection to my appointment now on the ground that I 
lived in Toronto. You will remember that both Senators MacPherson and Ferguson 
lived in Toronto whose places were filled by Senator Mills from London, and Senator 
Cox from Toronto. Senator Reid was of Belleville, but his vacancy was filled by Sir 
Oliver Mowat of Toronto. Now, should I be appointed Toronto would have no greater 
representation than it had before. I claim, however, this cannot prevail in my case as 
I represented a constituency in the country and all my battles were fought there. 

I want further to draw your attention to a letter you wrote Sir Richard Cartwright 
for him to read to me, before the appointments of Senators Mills and Cox, in which you 
ask me to wait for the next appointment. 

Now, the next appointment is to be made, and I feel sure I shall have your support. 

It is not necessary for me to remind you of what I and my friends have done for 
the Liberal party. You know all that. Nor is it necessary for me to say that my 
future efforts will be for good government. Trusting I shall not be disappointed, and 
awaiting your reply, I remain, my dear Sir Wilfrid, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G., &c., 
Ottawa. 
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Q. You say you understand there is some objection to your appointment now. 
Whose shoes had fallen then ? — A. I understood the last appointment had not beea 
made then. 

Q. Who had died ? — A. It was Sir Oliver Mowat's resignation, I think. 

Q. So that you were going to help this man who had tried to get ten thousand 
dollars from you to good government. Look at this letter : did you receive it from Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier? (Letter dated March 14, 1899, handed to witness.) — A. Yes. 

EXHIBIT No. 31. 

Privy Council, Canada, 

Ottawa, March U, 1899. 
H. H. Cook, Esq., 

Toronto. 
Dear Mr. Cook, — I have your favour of yesterday with reference to the Senate. I 
will hand over the same to my colleagues from Ontario who, as you very well know, have 
the primary say in the matter. 

Yours very sincerely, 

WILFRID LAURIER. 

Q. Did you bring down your letter-book 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got it here ? — A. Yes. 

Q. I was asking you the question, in September, 1897, Mr. Cameron broke with 
you, writing the letter to which we have reference. You took up then, did you not, 
considerably with the Minister of Justice, the Hon. David Mills, and you began to cor- 
respond with him ? — A. I did correspond with Mr. Mills, yes. 

Q. In the December following, the period after the letter which you received from 
the late M. C. Cameron, you wrote Mr. Mills a letter. Will you kindly say whether 
this is your signature. (Handing letter to witness.) — A. Yes. 

EXHIBIT No. 32. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan 

Building, Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at French River, 

Georgian Bay. All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, Dec. 15, 1897. 
PeraonaL 

Hon. David Mills, Q.C, 

Minister of Justice, 
Ottawa. 
My Dear Mills, — I have not had the pleasure of meeting you since your accept- 
ance of the portfolio of Justice, and will now take the opportunity of congratulating 
you. 

I, as one of the old Liberals, feel that you have at last been justly dealt by, although 
you had to wait some eighteen months before that justice you deserved* was meted out 
to you. 

Note. — By leave of the Committee the remainder of this page was not put in, as referring entirely to 
a private matter. 

I hope that justice will be meted out to me at no distant date to fill the seat in the 
Senate vacated by Sir Oliver Mowat. I am looking forward from day to day for this 
announcement. 

Would you kindly drop me a line to say when I may expect it. 
With compliments of the season and many happy returns, I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 



■!^ 
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Q. ThiB seems to have been one word for Mr. Mills and two for mysell What did 
jou expect ? The senatorship ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Then on March 9, 1899, you write this letter to Mr. Mills : 



EXHIBIT No. 33. 



The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan 

Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at French River, Georgian Bay. 

All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, March 9, 1898. 

Mt Dear Mills, — I eee by your reply to Sir Mackenzie Bowell in the Senate 
yesterday that the appointment of a new senator for this province will be made 
immediately. 

I am looking forward with pleasure to the announcement, as I know I can depend 
upon your promise made to me of the first appointment. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 

Hon. David Mills, 

Minister of Justice, 
Ottawa. 

Q. You believed when you wrote it you could rely on Mr. Mills, and that he would 
do what he had promised ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Then on June 13, 1898, you wrote this letter to Mr. Mills. — (Letter handed to 
witness)- -is that your signature? — A. Yes. 



EXHIBIT No. 34. 



The Ontario Lumber Co., Ltd., Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan 
Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 

Mills at French River. 

All correspondence address to Company. 

. Toronto, June 13th, 1898. 

My Dear Mills, — Now that the session is over, I expect the appointments of 
judges, kc, will be made without delay. 

In this event I trust the appointment to the vacant senatorship will not be over- 
looked. 

I am confidently awaiting the call. 

Trusting you have withstood the heavy labour of the past session well, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon. David Mills, 

Minister of Justice, 
Ottawa. 

Q. Then on the 16th July, 1898, you write again to Mr. Mills. ^Letter handed to 
witness.) Is that your signature 1 — A. Yes. 
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EXHIBIT No. 35. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Fkbesold Loan 

Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at French River, Georgian Bay. 

All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, July 16, 1898. 
Personal. 

Mt Dear Mills, — I cannot but express my very great disappointment that my 
appointment to the Senate has not yet been made. You know I have the promises of 
the leading Ontario ministers, and I bad hoped, after receiving your letter of 16th ult. 
to have been appointed ere now. If you will refer to that letter you will see that you 
left the impression that the vacancy would be filled at an early date, but that the 
judgeships were a source of great anxiety to you. I notice by the papers that the 
appointment of Senators from the other provinces, and also the vacant judgeships have 
been filled ; but it appears that I am the only one left out in the cold. I trust I won*t 
be left there until I become an icicle. I know I can depend upon the ministers who 
made me the promise, and feel satisfied that it will not be long before it is made. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon. David Mills, P.C, 
Minister of Justice, 
Ottawa. 

P.S. — I am leaving in a few days for my mills, Georgian Bay, to be away some 
time, and trust the announcement will be made before I go. 

Q. Will you kindly mention whose promise you had at that date, 16th July, 1898? 
* I have the promise,' you say, *of the Ontario ministers.' Whose promise had you? 
— Oh, I don't remember just now whose. I know I had conversations with most of 
the members. They always received me kindly, and said they would like to see me 
appointed to the Senate. 

Q. You say you have the promise of the leading Ontario ministers 1 To whom do 
you refer there ? — A. Sir Richard Cartwright would be one of them. 

Q. You do not make him two for the purposes of the letter. Who would be the 
other ? — A. Mr. Mills was one who said he would support me. 

Q. Who else? — A. Mr. Mulock spoke very favourably. 

Q. Did he say he would support you? — A. He did not just say he would 
support me. 

Q. There was a * fly in the pot of ointment ' ? — A. Yes, just a little bit. 

Q. Who else ? — A. I do not know of any other. 

Q. Perhaps this was a big statement : ' the leading Ontario ministers.' Then, on 
the 18th July, 1899, you wrote this letter, did you not? (Letter handed to witness) — 
A. Yes. 

EXHIBIT No. 36. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Ltd., Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36, Freehold Loan 

Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at French River. 

All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, July 18, 1899. 
Private. 

My Dear Mills, — Now that there is another vacancy in the Senate, I should like 
very much to know the objections, if any, of those opposed to me before, to my being 
appointed this time. 
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With kind regards, and trusting you are bearing the strain of the long session well, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon. David Mills, P.O., 
Ottawa. 

Written on the face of the above is the following note : — 

* Mr. Cook had a personal interview with the M.J, on July 21, 1899. — J.D.C. 

*P.S.' 

Q. Do you remember what vacancy that wasT— A. There could be but three 
vacancies. 

Q. Where was this ? — A. One filled by Mr. Kerr. 

Q. Please glance at this letter dated January 19th, 1899, and state if that is your 
signature ? (Letter handed to witness) — A. Yes. 

EXHIBIT No. 37. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Ltd., Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36, Freehold Loan 

Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at French River, Georgian Bay. 

All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, Jan. 10, 1899. 

My Dear Sir, — On the ultimo I wrote you a note re the Senate appointment, to 
which I did not get nor expect a reply. On 26th December, having heard you were in 
London, I wired you that I wished to have an interview with you on your return to 
Ottawa. I received a message from the telegraph company that you were out of town 
and would not return until Tuesday morning. I received no reply from you, and am 
afraid you thought my interview was in connection with the senatorship. I do not wish 
to bore you in this connection, because I know I have your promise and that of Sir 
Richard and Mr. Scott. I was informed by Mr. Patterson that he was contented to 
leave it to you and Sir Richard, and I am told, on what I consider good authority, that 
Mr. Mulock will favour me. Being in possession of these facts, I have no reason to feel 
uneasy. I wish to explain my telegram. I desired to ascertain some information of 
importance to me at all events. I wanted to know if the Bill giving Reid the building 
of a railway across Newfoundland also gives him control of all the Crown lands of the 
island, or, if not all, what portion. I would like to have a copy of this Bill. Knowing 
you are so well versed in the constitution of not alone British countries but others as 
well, and no doubt of Newfoundland, you could tell me who has control of the Crown 
lands in that country, whether it is a Commissioner as we have it in Ontario. I may 
say privately that I have been approached in connection with pulp and other wood 
industry which appear to grow in abundance in Newfoundland. 

If you can give me this information or obtain it for me I should be obliged. 

Hoping the explanation will be satisfactory and my request granted, 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 

Hon. David Mills, 

Minister of Justice, 
Ottawa. 

Q. You say * I know I have your promise and that of Sir Richard and Mr. Scott.' 
Was that one other of the Ontario ministers who had promised ? — A. Yes, Mr. Scott 
had favoured me. 

Q. And again on the 21st of February, 1899, you wrote Mr. Mills. Is not that 
your signature? (Handing letter to witness.) — A. Yes. 
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EXHIBIT No. 38. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, Head Office : Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold 

Loan Building, Cor. Vicjtoria and Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at 

French River, Georgian Bay. All Correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, February 21, 1899. 
My Dear Mills, — The rock on which the Commission at Washington stranded is 
all right ; an adjournment will not hurt us ; they did right in my judgment in stopping 
where they did. Now, of course, the session will soon be held, and I look forward with 
pleasure to the appointment to the vacancy in the Senate. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hod. David Mills, P.C, 
Ottawa. 

Q. Then you corresponded also^ more or less, with Sir Richard Cartwright, did you 
not?— A. Yes. 

Q. And on the 23rd of March, 1898, you wrote a letter which I did not put in, 
because my learned friend, Mr. Ritchie, put it in yesterday. Then you write on the 
14th of June, 1898, as follows : * I have been expecting to receive the call to the Senate 
so long anticipated. However, no doubt, now that the session is over, and the other 
appointments are made, mine will not be overlooked.' That is signed by you also. 

EXHIBIT No. 39. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Ltd., Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36, Freehold 

Loan Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at French River. 

All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, June 14th. 1898. 
My Dear Sir Richard, — I have been expecting to receive the call to the Senate 
80 long anticipated, however, no doubt, now that the session is over and the other 
appointments are made, mine will not be overlooked. 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon Sir Richard Cartwright, G.C.M.G., 
Ottawa. 
Q. Then, the letter of October 11, is signed by you also? — A. Yes. 

EXHIBIT No. 40. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36, Freehold 

Loan Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts., Toronto. 
Mills at 

French River, Georgian Bay. 
Yards at 

Point Edward, Ont. (near Sarnia). All Correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, Oct. 11th, 1898. 
Sir Richard Cartwright, M.P., G.C.M.G., 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
My Dear Sir Richard, — I am getting very impatient. You know that hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick. For nearly a year now I have been expecting to be appointed 
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senator, and you know I had reason to expeot to be so appointed. For some time I 
have been thinking about dropping you a line about the matter, but of late your posi- 
tion as a commissioner at Quebec (knowing as I do the tremendous amount of work that 
would devolve on you) caused me to stay my hand. Now, the adjournment is made, can 
you not give me a moment's thought and get the appointment through f 

Really I am getting very tired of waiting ; especially as my friends are continually 
referring to the matter. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 

Q. Did you think there was any use in writing to a man that wanted a ten thou- 
sand dollar bribe when it was unpaid ? — A. Sir ! 

Q. Did you think there was any use in writing to a man that wanted a ten thou- 
sand dollar bribe, when the ten thousand dollars was unpaid 1 — A. The ten thousand 
dollars was unpaid ! 

Q. Yes ? — A. Well, I did not pay no ten thousand dollan*. 

Q. And you did not pay any attention 1 — A. I did not pay any attention. 

Q. But these are the terms on which you are corresponding with Sir Richard Cart- 
wright two years after 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. On March 9, 1899, — and I think this begins with the Biggs imprimatur — you 
write * Just allow me to give you one last shot before the vacancy is filled in the 
Senate.' Was that yours or Biggs ? — A. I do not know. 

Q. However, you give it anyway ? — A Yes. 

Q. Who was Mr. James McMullen ?-— A. That is the ex-M.P. 

Q. He was one of the old guard ? — A. Yes, he was one of the old guard. 

Q. Did you call these gentlemen your friends in respect of whom you made this 
statement in October, 1900? — A. My letter speaks about that 

EXHIBIT No. 41. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan 

Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at 

French River, Georgian Bay. 
Yards at 

Point Edward, Ont., (Near Samia). All correspondence address to Company. 

Personal, Toronto, March 9, 1899. 

Sir Richard Cartwrioht, M.R, G.C.M.G., 

Minister Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
My Dear Sir Richard, — Just allow me to give one last shot before the vacancy is 
finally filled in the Senate. Mr. James McMullen, M.P., told me yesterday that if the 
question of residence would not stand in my way, doubtless my claims were the best of 
any who were desiring the appointment. Should this question arise, I beg to say that 
the appointments of Hon. Mr. Mills and Mr. Cox filled vacancies in the Senate that were 
created by the deaths of Macpberson and Ferguson, who were resident in the city of 
Toronto, Sir Oliver Mowat filled the vacancy caused by the death of Senator Reid, of 
Belleville, and Sir Oliver was a Toronto man. At the time Mr. Cox was appointed, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier declared that residence would have nothing to do with the appointment 
in the Senate for Ontario ; as they had abandoned district representation. You stated 
that you did not consider me a Toronto man, as I represented Simcoe. Hon. Mr, 
Mulock stated that if the question of representation was brought up, Toronto would be 
entitled to more senators. I believe this cry of residence, if it receives any strength, 
has only been gotten up to defeat me, and I feel sure that my friends there will not 
allow it to prevail. I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. OOOji:. 



1 
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Q. This letter speaks of your friends. Your friends where 1 At Ottawa ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. Did you call these gentlemen your friends after they attempted to bribe you 1 — 
A. The letter speaks for itself. 

Q. Then we have the letter of the 13th March, 1899?— -A. I think that letter has 
been put in already. 

(Letter to be annexed to Exhibit 22, Exhibit 22 being a copy of the letter.) 

Q. In this letter you speak of an implied promise. An implied promise for what ? 
— A. For the senatorship. 

Q. That is when the next appointment came 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. Look at this letter, the 23rd November, 1899 ?— A. That is my letter. 

EXHIBIT No. 42. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36, Freehold 

Loan Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts., Toronto. 
Mills at 

French River, Georgian Bay. 
Yajrds at Point Edward, Ont., (near Sarnia). All Correspondence address to Company, 

Private. 

Toronto, November 23rd, 1899. 
Sir Richard Cartwright, M.P., G.C.M.G., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

My Dear Sir Richard. — You will pardon me if I give you some information that 
I think you should know. 

There was a gentleman that you know very well, in whom I am sure you will have 
confidence, provided I gave you his name, told me he was visiting in your county in 
connection with his business. He had occasion to call at almost every town and village 
in the constituency. He states there is an underground discussion of throwing you 
overboard next election. He told me from what he could gather that this emanated 
from one of your colleagues in the Government, that does not live over hundred 
miles from Woodstock. I feel bound to make this known to you because of the strong 
feeling I entertain for you. I do not forget the past, and I give you this from the very 
kindest motive, so you can investigate for yourself. I have now given you the key of 
the situation, but were I in conversation with you, would not hesitate to give you the 
full facts as I am told they exist. I do not want a reply to this letter. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 

Q. You speak * of the strong feeling I entertain for you.' Strong feeling of kind- 
ness, or respect, or what ? What did you mean by that ? — A. I expect that is what I 
meant. 

Q. And you felt it your duty to warn him in regard to some underground work 
that was going on, because of your feeling of regard for him ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You spoke and have given me the date, as nearly as you can, of a meeting at 
the railway station which was by appointment. You cannot give it any nearer than 
you think it was about the 2nd of October. At that appointment, what was ic that 
took place 1 Just give us as nearly as you can ? — A. Why do you want to know ? 

Q. I want to know what took place at the interview at the railway station on the 
2nd of October, 1896 1 — A. Well, I met Mr. Cameron at the station. 

Q. How long did the train remain there, you remember ? — A. I think it remained 
a very short time. 

Q. Fifteen or sixteen minutes ? — A. A short time. I do not know how long a 
time. I could not tell you whether fifteen or sixteen minutes. I could not tell you 
anything about it, but he said to me, * I have got to catch the next train.' 
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Q. It is a matter of great moment for us to be able to test the accuracy of your 
memory, because all this depends upon your memory. Do you mean to say you cannot 
tell mo how long the time was ? — A. I cannot tell you the date of the arrival or the 
departure of the train he was going on. I know it was only a short time. 

Q. Ten, fifteen, or thirty minutes, or an hour ? — A. I know he told me. 

Q. You have told us that. You do not facilitate by telling something I have asked. 
You could not tell at all whether it was ten minutes or an hour he remained there. 
We will take that. Was he in the breakfast room or dining room, or where, when you 
met him ? — A. I met him just as he stepped off the car. 

Q. Did you follow him into the dining room ? — A. He asked me to go into the 
dining room. 

Q. And going into the dining room he sat down to his meal, and you did not let 
the pressure of the senatorship interfere with his taking his breakfast, did you ?— 
A. He ordered his breakfast, and whilst it was being brought to him he put his hand in 
his pocket and pulled out a letter and said ' I have a letter from Sir Richard Cartwright^ 
it was handed to me when I was leaving. I have not read it yet,' and he took out his 
knife and opened it. 

Q. Was it posted ?— A. No. 

Q. A delivererl letter? — A. A delivered letter. 

Q. Was it written, do you remember, in the hand writing of his secretary 1 — A 
No, sir. 

Q. Was it signed * Sir Richard Cartwright,' or * Sir R. Cartwright ' or how was 
it signed I — A. I could not tell you. I think it was the ordinary signature. 

Q. You cannot tell me whether it was Sir Richard Cartwright or Sir R. Cart- 
wright ? — A. I do not think he ever signed * Sir ' to his letters. 

Q. Just swear which ever way you like, we will take it. Would you recognize the 
letter if it was shown to you ? — A. I think probably I might. 

Q. Have you made any inquiry of the family of Mr. M. C. Cameron about this 
letter ? — A. I have not. 

Q. You think you would recognize it 1 — A. I think probably I might. 

Q. Was it on notepaper or on letterpaper ? — A. It was on notepaper. 

Q. That you are sure of i — A. I think so. This is what you call letter letterpaper 
on the table, these pads. It was in a large envelope. 

Q. What was the date of it 1 — A. I do not remember the date. I do not remember 
whether there was a date to it or not. 

Q. And you do not remember how it was signed ? — A. I do not think I looked at 
the date. 

Q. Was it written on more than one side 1 — A. I think not. I think it was ju8t 
on one side. 

Q. Did you ever tell any one that you had a copy of that letter ? — A. I do not 
think that I did. 

Q. I am told you did 1 — A. Well, T have not a copy of it. 

Q. I know that. You think it was on note paper, and you think it was written on 
one side, and ydli think it was in Sir Richard's hand writing. You will not say how 
it was signed, or whether there was a date to it. Was there not even a day of the 
week to it 1 — A. No, I do not think so. I am not sure about that. I did not look at 
the date. I just looked at the body of the letter. 

Q. You did not look at the beginning of it. Are you quite sure that was not a 
letter addressed to you, * My dear Cook ' ? — A. No, it was not addressed to me, and I 
could not get it. 

Q. Was it not headed ** My dear Cook " ] — A. Well, the name Cook was in it. 

Q. Will you swear that it did not begin ' My dear Cook ' ? — A. Yes, I will swear 
it was not addressed to me. 

Q. I say did the letter begin "My dear Cook " ? Would you recognize it if it were 
given to you now 1 — A. I think I would. 

Q. By what 1 — A. I think I would recognize it by the reading of the letter. 
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Q. But that comes back to a question of your memory of the letter. At all events 
vUl you swear that the letter that was shown to you did not begin * My dear Cook ' ? 
— A. I will swear that it was not addressed to me, or I would have kept it. If it com- 
menced * My dear Cook,' why the letter would have been mine, and I would have kept 
it, but he refused to let me keep it. 

Q. Will you swear that it did not begin that way 1 — A. I will swear that it did 
commence in that way, and it was not addressed to me, and he said the letter was not 
to go out of his possession. 

Q. What, according to your memory, was stated in the letter 1 — A. Well, there 

were statements in the letter 

Q. Just give to the gentlemen of the Committee, as nearly as you can, what was 
in the letter ?-— A. Well, I can only give the same as I gave yesterday. 

Q. I do not know whether it was the same or not, but kindly ^e us it 1 — A. The 

gist of the matter was 

Q. Not the gist of the matter, because you may take a wrong gist out of it. The 
question is, what was in the letter. It is for the gentlemen of the Committee to say 
what the gist of it is. Just give, as nearly as you can, what the letter contains ? — A. 

Well; a portion of the letter contains 

Q. The letter began, how 1 — A. I do not know just how. 

Q. He handed you the letter. How did you know when you got to the point that 
was of moment to you? How did the letter begin? — A. I know that the word 

' Surely ' 

Q. How did the letter begin ? — A. I cannot tell you exactly how it commenced, 

but I know 

Q. You cannot tell me how it began ? Give me, as nearly as you can, how the letter 
began ? — A. I cannot tell you that. 

Q. Did it begin, ' My dear Cameron, you are going back to Goderich ' ? — A. I do 
aot know that. 

Q. What did it say, so far as you remember ? If it was only one side of a sheet of 
note paper, there could not have been more than eight or nine lines in it, and two or 
three words in each line. There would not be more than twenty-five or thirty words in 
all 1 — A I do not suppose there was. I do not know. 

Q. Try and reproduce it, because this is the charge which you are making. Try 
*^<i reproduce the letter to the gentlemen of the Committee, as nearly as you can ? — A. 
The letter stated : ' Our friend Cook surely must do something.' 

Q. That is the beginning of it ? — A. I won't say that it is the beginning. That is 
the "body of it. 

Q. I ask you to give as nearly as you can the letter as you read it 1 How did it 
oegiii ? — A. I tell you it is impossible for me to say how it began or how it ended, but 
^ know that. 

Q. It is impossible for you to say how it began or how it ended ? — A. Yes. 
Q. There would not be, I suppose, more than three sentences in it ? — A. Oh, I think 
^Q — ^ good deal more. 

Q. On a sheet of note paper ? — A. I know he stated our friend Cook surely must do 
^ixiething, and I asked him what that something meant. 

Q. You think in this letter there was a statement * Our friend Cook must surely 
t ^o something'?— A. Yes. 

k Q. You swear that these are the exact words ? — A. I think these are the exact 

I ^ords. 

I Q. Will you swear that these are the exact words ? — A. I think those were the 

I ▼ordfi. 

I Q. Will you swear to it ? — A. I swear to the best of my knowledge those were the 

^^ vords. 

Q. If a person has an absolute knowledge he swears positively. If he doubts his 
recollection he puts it in the way you say and I understand it is in that second way he 
put it, and what was it that you say you think was in the body of it ? — A. The body of 
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it was, he made the demand — at least he said ' Our friend Cook surely must do some- 
thing ' and I asked him then. 

Q. I am not asking you that. You will get to that You say that was in the 
middle of the letter, and without knowing how it was led up to or what followed, you 
think there were what words ? — A. I think the words in the letter were ' Surely our 
friend Cook must do something \ 

Q. Surely our friend Cook must do something? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did he mean by that that you could not stay still, or what 1 — A. I asked him 
the meaning. 

Q. That is all that you remember about the letter ? — A. Yes, that is about all. 

Q. If it is only about all, give us the remainder 1 — A. That is my recollection of it. 

Q. That is your recollection of it. * Our friend Cook must surely do something'? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you ever had such a letter written to you before 1 — A. I do not think so. 

Q. And no such letter written to you since ? — A. I do not think so. 

Q. Then it was so doubtful to your mind that you did not recognize what it meant 
and you felt it necessary to apply to Mr. Cameron ; is that the case 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. You did not know what that meant, * Our friend Cook must surely do some- 
thing.' It was indefinite and uncertain. Was all this at the breakfast table ?— A 
Part of the time at the breakfast table, and part of the time afterwards. 

Q. How did you put it to him, as to the explanation of these words ? — A. I asked 
him what it meant, and he said it meant the appointment to the Senate. 

Q. What I am asking is this : did that take place at the breakfast table? — A 
That took place at the breakfast table. 

Q. And he answered you at the breakfast table ? — A. That it meant a senatorship, 
and I said ' What is the something.' 

Q. You are giving it to me as it took place ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You asked him what it meant, and his reply was that it meant a senatorship \ 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ask him anything more ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What did you ask him next ? — A. I asked him * What does this something 
mean,' and he says *It means ten thousand dollars for the appointment to the Senate.' 
^ Q. Did you kick him at once ? — A. Well, I spoke pretty 

Q. Did you kick him at once ? — A. No, I am not in the habit of throwing people 
downstairs. 

Q. You are a reticent, quiet man. You did not do anything of that kind at all to 
him 1 — A. I did not hit him nor kick him. 

Q. You did not at once leave him ? — A. No. 

Q. You remained on ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What was the reason of that ? Did you want him to buy you 1 Hankering 
after it, or what was the reason you did not leave him ? — A. What is that ? 

Q. Did you want to be bought that you remained there, or why did you not leave 
him 1 — A. I was not in the buying or selling business for a senatorship. 

Q. You continued your conversation with him, did you ? — A. Upon this subject. 

Q. And you thought then that Mr. Cameron informed you that he would want 
$10,000 for a senatorship? Did he say anything about party expenses ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you not tell me that ? What did he say about party expenses 1 — A. 
He said the party would require it. 

Q. For their expenses 1 — A. The party would require it for party purposes. 

Q. Then of course you never had anything more to do with Cameron after that ? — 
A. Oh, yes, I had. 

Q. He had set a price upon your head ? — A. Oh, yes, I had. 

Q. Had you?— A. Yes. 

Q. You astonish me. In connection with the senatorship ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You went to that man who was guilty of the thought that H. H. Cook could 
be bought for a $10,000 bill, and you discussed that matter with him? — A. I was not. 
bought. They wanted me to buy. You are reversing the business. 
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Q. You were to be bought with a $10,000 bill ? — A. No, they were in the market 
to be bought. 

Q. Put it any way you please. It is your conscience not mine. You did continue 
this discussion with him ? Did you arrange to see this man again ? — A. I did. 
Q. Did you bring a policeman down with you 1 — A. No. 

Q. You did not think a man who made that offer to you would pick your pocket ? 
— A. No, I do not think Cameron would. 

Q. He had some redeeming feature. You arranged, did you, then, to see him again ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And when was it that you arranged to see him ? — A. Well, on his return from 
Goderich. 

Q. And how did you know the time of hia return?— A. He told me the day on 
which he was going to return. 

Q. And you telephoned the Rossin House, I believe 1 — A. I did not. 
Q. Made surer than that by going there yourself 1 — A. I did. 
Q. You went there and found out. Did you make an appointment with Mr. Cam- 
eron ? — A. I told him I would meet him at the Rossin House. 
Q. What time ?— A. Well, that day. 

Q. It was all arranged on the platform ? — A. We discussed the question on the 
platform, and I read the letter over again on the platform a second time. 

Q. Give me your memory of the second reading ? — A. My memory is just the same 
on both readings. 

Q. Had you any further discussion on the platform, because if you had I should 
like to know what it was?— A. Nothing more than to meet him on his return. 
Q. Nothing more than that ? — A. I expect that is about all. 

Q. Will you tell me on this evening — what was the date of that? You could not 
fifive me it — the end of October, you thought ? — A. No, I said some time on his return, 
^ did not say the end of October. 

Q. A week or ten days or a month, you would not say which it was ? Did you 
'^eet him alone ?— A. No, I did not. 

Q. You did not go and meet him alone ? — A. No. 

Q. Did you arrange to meet anybody there ? — A. I arranged to have a party go 
^ith me. A party said * You had better take me along with you.' 

Q. How did the party know ? — A. Because I was in conversation with him. 
Q. The same day, or when ? — A. I think it was the very same day. I think about 
that time, but I could not say what time it would be. 

Q. Did you go round and meet him and take him down with you ? — A. I went to 
'lis office. 

Q. Did you go from his office ? — A. We went from his office to the house, about 
twelve o'clock in the day, and we found he was not there. 

Q. Did you go to his office, or did he come to yours ? — A. No, I went to his office. 
Q. Who is the person ? — A. Mr. Biggs. 
Q. The Hon. S. 0. Biggs ?— A. Yes. 
-^ Q. You went to Mr. Biggs's office and requested him to go down with you to the 
*^^8in House, and he went ? — A. I went to the office and told him the story and he 
"^id, *Take me along with you, as your solicitor, or I will go with you as your solicitor.* 
, Q. Did you want to have a witness to what took place ? — A. No, the idea that I 

tiad ^as 

Q. Wait a minute. — A. You want to know, and I will tell you. 
Q. I will give you the question, and you can answer it. You can give all your 
^^planations at another time. Did you not think it would be well, dealing with a man 
y?^ stamp as infamous, to have a witness to what took place between you ? — A. I took 
*^Uia vith me, but not as a witness 

Q. You had that much trust and confidence in him yet ? — A. Yes. 
Q. You went at noon and you did not find him there, and what did you next do in 
^unection with this ? — A. I Returned to my office. 

Q. Did you give it up, as he had not come down ? — A. No, I expected he would 
^Dae on a later train. 
i-.3 
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Q. And did he do so?— A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Biggs go on the second occasion ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did he come down to your house, or meet you at the Rossin House, or how %— 
A. No, I went to his house. 

Q. You went to Mr. Biggs's house? — A. Yes. I went in the evening, and he was 
at dinner. 

Q. Why did you go to his house in the evening ? — A. To get him to go with me. 
We arranged about it. 

Q. Did he go with you at once ? — A. He was at dinner. 

Q. Did you go down in advance to the Rossin House ? — A. No, we went dowa 
together. I waited till he got through. 

Q. You went down to the Rossin House and he went in first ? — A. I went in first 

Q. Sure?— A. Yes. 

Q. Absolutely sure ? — A. Yt«. 

Q. Did he accompany you in to Mr. Cameron ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You are quite sure of that ? — A. Yes. 

Q. It was not that Mr. Biggs went in first, and had some conversation with himt 
—A. No. 

Q. You know who says that ? — A. Who ? 

Q. Mr. Biggs?— A. Which? 

Q. That he went in first and had some discussion with Mr. Cameron, and that you 
went in subsequently ? — A. I know that I went in with Mr. Biggs and Biggs followed 
me, and I introduced Mr. Cameron as my solicitor at his request, and he said by doing 
that Mr. Cameron would not refuse to talk to him. 

Q. And Mr. Cameron did not know him ? — A. Yes, he knew him, and he said ' Oh, 
I know Mr. Cameron well.' 

Q. Were you not out of the room some portion of the time that Biggs was there? 
— A. What do you mean ? 

Q. Were you not out of the room some portion of the time that Mr. Biggs was 
there with Mr. Cameron ? — A. No. 

Q. Sure of that ? — A. Yes, swear positively to it. 

Q. When you went in what was your first subject of discussion with Mr. Cameron! 
— A. We commenced talking about the ten thousand dollars, about the senatorsbip. 

Q. How long did your interview last ? — A. I do not know how long. We were 
there perhaps half an hour or an hour, perhaps not so long. 

Q. Anybody in the room can say perhaps, but the question is how long were you 
there ? — A. I did not time myself. 

Q. Your memory does not serve you to answer that question ? — A. No. 

Q. Then did you begin to discuss the question of the senatorship ? — A. I think so. 

Q. And who spoke first ? — A. I think it was myself. 

Q. You think so? — A. Yes, I spoke first, and then Cameron talked. 

Q. What did you say when you introduced the subject ? — A. I do not remember 
the conversation that took place, the whole of the conversation, excepting 

Q. Why do you say * I do not remember the conversation except '? Why should 
you not remember the opening conversation ? — A. Yes, I remember the , opening 
conversation. 

Q. What was it ? — A. I cannot remember every word that was said. 

Q. How did it open ?— A. I think that I told Mr. Biggs — I said * What do you 
think ? This man and the Government have demanded from me ' 

Q. Which did you say, this man or the Government ? — A. Well, I say through the 
Government — either Sir Richard Cartwright or the Government through this man. 

* Q. You said that to Mr. Biggs? — A. Yes, that they demanded from me ten 
thousand dollars. 

Q. You said to Biggs, * This man, the Government * — or who ? — A. Or Sir Richard 
Cartwright. 

Q. Through this man, have done what ? — A. Have demanded from me ten thou- 
sand dollars payment for the senatorship, and Mr. Biggs said something like this, ' Surely 
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not.' His object was to convince Mr. Cameron — I took him there, and he said that he 
hadjsuch power of eloquence that he thought he could convince Mr. Cameron that I 
should get the appointment without paying for it. 

Q. But he had not greater power of eloquence than you ? — A. I do not boast much 
About it. 

Q. Well, there were to be two trumpets there at all events ? — A. One was smalL 

Q. And Mr. Biggs said, * Suerely not % * — A. Yes. 

Q. Tragically, I suppose? — A. Ye.s, tragically. 

Q. What came next % — A. Well, we discussed the question. 

Q. That gives no information to the Committee. What was said ? — A. Well, Mr. 
Cameron said I could not get it unless I paid the ten thousand dollars. 

Q. That was the next thing that happened ? — A. Yes, something like that. 

Q. You had not brought a stick down with you 1 — A. No. I did not clench ray 
£st either. 

Q. Nor a pistol ? — A. Nor a shillelah, nor a blackthorn. 

Q. Like the young lady under the gaslight, rather beckoning than anything else % 
-A. No. 

Q. Then what happened afterwards ? — A. I went home. 

Q. That is all that happened ? — A. We were talking there. 

Q. Tell us something that happened. There is no use saying : ' We met at the 
Rossin House, and that is the end of it.' — A. We might have discussed. 

Q. You might have discussed whisky and water, but what did happen ? — A. I tell 
you that is about all that took place about the senate rahip. 

Q. You did not ask him what he would think of five thousand dollars instead of 
ten thousand dollars 1 — A. No. 

Q. Think of that again ? — A. No, nor five cents. 

Q. And no other sum was ever mentioned except the ten thousand dollars ? — A. 
No. 

Q. What would five thousand dollars have done % — A. I tell you it would not have 
touched me, and one thousand dollars would not have touched me, because it was not a 
question of money. I could have put ten thousand dollars as easily as I could five 
thousand. 

Q. Did you ever say to any person that you did not believe that Cameron had any 
instructions from Ottawa at all and wanted the money for his own purposes % — A No, 
I did not say that. 

Q. You swear to that ? — A. I swear I have no recollection of telling such a thing. 

Q. I ask you will you swear you did not say it % — A. I say I have no recollection. 

Q. I ask you again if you on that very evening did not say ^ I do not believe that 
^meron has any instructions from Ottawa, and I believe he wants that money for his 
"O^Q purposes'?— A. I could not have said so in the face of the letter. 

Q. I am asking you what you did say *? — A. I say I did not do it. 

Q. You swear that % — .A. Yes. 

Q. Not merely that yea do not recollect ? — A. No. 

Q. You now have come up to an absolute statement ? — A. I mean to say that I 
*Wut»ly declare that I did not say that I believe that Mr. Cameron was trying to get 
^Ms money for himself. 

Q. Did you believe he had no instructions from Ottawa in regard to it ? — A. He 
^M me only 

Q. Did you say on that very same evening on returning home that you did not 
^Ueve that he had any authority from Ottawa to make any such demand, and in addi- 
^pn to that that you thought that any money that he was asking for, that he wanted for 
^^^'Jaself ? — A. No, sir, I did not say it. 

Q. You swear to that?— A. Yes. 

Q. Did you not at a subsequent day make the same statement in regard to Mr. 
^^eront — A. I do not remember what took place in the past at any time, but I do not 
^hinkleverdid. 

Q. Will you swear you did not ? — A. I do not think I ever did. 

Q. Will you swear that vou did not ? — A. I do not think 1 ever did. 
1— Si 
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Q. Will you swear you did not? — A. I wHl swear to the best of my knowledge I 
never did. 

Q. You will not go further than that — to the best of your knowledge 1 — A. No. 

Q. Your memory is sometimes defective 1 — A. We are all human. 

Q. Even the man wanting to be a senator ? — A. Yes. 

Q. That is all that you will say about that matter. Now that is a matter which 
took place, which you say you never made public until four years had eli^psed, that base 
conspiracy to buy a senatorship is something that yon never let out of yon until the eve 
of the election ? — A. Oh, I might have mentioned it. 

Q. You say you mentioned it to Mr. Biggs ? — A. Yes. 

Q. But you would not give me anybody else ? — A. I might have mentioned it to 
some friends. 

Q. But give the name ? — A. I have mentioned it to some friends. 

Q. To whom before October, 1 900, because you remember this morning that you 
have already told me Mr. Biggs is the only name you can give me ? — A I say it is very 
probable that I may have told some of my friends. 

Q. To whom did you mention it ? — A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. You could not tell the name of any person. I am right in saying you could 
not give me the name of any person, excepting Mr. Biggs, through all the four years that 
you ever mentioned this to ? — A. Well, I might tell you a little something now if yoa 
will permit me to say it. Very likely I spoke to some of my friends. 

Q. I am very anxious to get an answer to my question, and that is the name of 
any person : that is all I am asking you 1 — A. Will you allow me to answer ? 

Q. I will allow you to answer the name of any person to whom you mentioned 
that ? — A. Well. I received a letter the other day 

Q. I am asking you A. I am telling you 

Q. I am asking you up till October, 1900 — I am not asking you what took place 
in the rotunda of the Rossin House which was referred to yesterday ?— A. It is very 
likely I told my friends. 

Q. I am not asking very likely : I am asking the names? — A. I cannot remember. 

Q. You cannot give me the name of any person else to whom you mentioned it?— * 
A. No. 

Q. We pass by that for the time, and we come to the question as to a conversation 
that you said you had, which was given rather indefinitely, and I therefore, trouble you 
about it — a conversation you said you had with Sir Richard Cart w right in regard to 
this?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would you kindly first tell me when it was that took place ? — A.*I think^it was 
in the fall of 1897 or the spring of 1898. I cannot tell the date exactly. ^Z jl .,7^3 

Q. But you are giving us a good deal of leeway there, from 1897 to 1898 : cannot 
you come a little nearer than that ? — A. I think it was somewhere in the fall or spring. 

Q. You might as well say in the year ? — A. Well, you put it a little while ago that, 
I might remember within a year or two years. 

Q. I have the liberty to test your memory, because the whole of this depends upon 
it? — A. Certainly. 

Q. And you cannot tell me whether this took place in the fall of 1897 or the fall 
of 1898 ?— A. No. I said the fall of 1897 or the spring of 1898. 

Q. Well, I give you now the opportunity of fixing the date?-— A. T cannot fix the 
date. 

Q. Can you tell me where it took place ? — A. At his oflBce. 

Q. Anybody present? — A. No. 

Q. How did you come to be there ? — A. I went to see him in connection with the 
position made vacant by Sir Oliver Mowat's resignation. 

Q. You know this was the man who was said to have had to do with this most 
shameless plot; you knew that ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And still you went to see him about his using his influence to give you another 
vacancy- -that you should fill it? — A. Yes. 
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Q. Whose vacancy was it that you desired to getl — A. I think it was Mr. Mowat's 
resignation. 

Q. We may be able to fix the time by this. How long after the resignation of Mr. 
Mowat was it that you had this interview ? You generally did not seem to lose much 
time. Did you do it on this occasion ? — A. I say it was in the fall of 1897, or spring 
of 1898. 

Q. Tou have told me you thought it was after the resignation of Sir Oliver Mowat ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me whether it was a week after or ten days?— A. I do not know. 
I think the appointment was made in March, if I remember, or in November, 1899. I 
a,m not quite sure. I cannot remember that. 

Q. I am giving you something that I thought might help you in these dates? — A. 
1 think it was in March, 1899. 

Q. And as you cannot say whether it was the end of 1897, or the beginning of 1898, 
I am asking you whether you can put it at a certain period past the resignation of the 
senator to whom you have referred ? — A. I know it was either in the fall or spring. 

Q. C^an you give it in that way ? — A. I can net give you the date. 

Q. You see I am trying to help you ? — A. Yes, I am much obliged to you. You 
are very kind. I appreciate it. 

Q. But you are not responding to it. Now, giving you the period of the resigna- 
tion, how long after the rf signation was it that you paid this visit to Sir Richard Cart- 
wright ? — A. Oh, some time after. 

Q. Was it a week or month ? — A. Oh, no. The resignation I think took place in — 
it was the time that Mr. Mills was sworn in as Minister of Justice, Sir Oliver Mowat 
resigned his position in the Senate and Minister of Justice, and Mr. Mills was elevated 
to the Senate, and was sworn in. I cannot remember when it was. I know they did 
not fill the vacancy in the Senate for a considerable time. 

Q. The leist I think you could do would be to take the trouble to furnish us with 
the date this thing happened, and as you cannot say whether it was the end of 1897, or 
the beginning of 1898, you stating it was after the resignation of Mr. Mowat, I am 
asking you, if you could tell the gentlemen of the Committee how long afterwards it was ? 
— A. The appointment was not made for a long time afterwards. 

Q. No matter when the appointment was made, you might have gone in at once and 
laid your claim before Sir Richard Cartwright ? — A. Oh, I corresponded with him. 

Q. But I want to know about this visit ? — A. The visit in which I mentioned it to 
him? • 

Q. Yes?— A. I tell you it was in the fall of 1897 or the spring of 1898. 

Q. You cannot get nearer than that ? — A. No. 

Q. It was in his office, and ycu think it was prompted to you by the resignation of 
Mr. Mowat, and you desired to get his place ? — A. Yes. 

Q. When you came to visit Sir Richard you did not give, I thought, very distinctly 
yesterday, what happened. What do you say took place ? You did not shake hands 
with him, of course? — A. Oh, yes. 

Q. You did shake hands ? —A. Yes. 

Q. Having shaken hands, what did you say or do ? — A. I do not know everything 
that took place there. 

Q. I am certain of that, but did the meeting take place at all ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q It did?- A. Yes. 

Q. To remind you ol it, had you more than one conversation with Sir Richard 
Cartwright about this time, or is this the only one ? — A. No, I think I had some others 
too. I think the correspondence shows I met him at the Rossin House. 

Q. But this was the only occasion on which this phase of the matter was brought 
up?— A. Yes. 

Q. And was this the first occasion of your meeting Sir Richard after your meeting 
of Mr. M. C. Cameron at the station ? — A. No. 

Q. It was not ? — A. No. 

Q. How many times had you met him ? — A. From 1896 ? 

Q. Yes, 1896 to 1897 or 1898, had you met him?— A. Yes. 
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Q. Where ? — A. At the Rossin House. 

Q. How many times ? — A. I could not lell you. 

Q. If you have no memory what is the use of coming here presenting year story f 

Between your meeting in October, 1896, at the Rossin House A. I say I met Sir 

Richard on some occasions. 

Q. Did you meet him two or three times between that and the occasion on which 
you say there was this conversation ? — A. Probably I did. 

Q. It is not a question of probability, it is a question of fact ? — A. Well, I cannot 
say. 

Q. Did you meet Lira at all ? — A. I did. 

Q. You are certain of that ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You met him and had a conversation with him in the Rossin House between 
these two parties. Just to drop that for a moment, where did this conversation take 
place that you referred to as the end of 189*^, or beginning of 1898 1 — A. About what? 

Q. What you are here about? — A. You mean the conversation in reference to the 
ten thousand dollars and his letter to Mr. Cameron ? 

Q. You have said so, that conversatian that you referred to, where did that take 
place ? — A. It took place in the office 

Q. In the city of Ottawa?— A. Yes. 

Q. And between that you met him two or three times, you say, probably ? — A 
Yes. 

Q. But you had never said a word to him upon this subject? — A. No. 

Q. Did you think it was fair to Sir Richard Cartwright, whom you say was your 
friend all through, not to let him know that this office of senatorship was being dangled 
before you for ten thousand dollars ? — A. I thought he knew all about it after writing 
the letter. He should have known all about it after the letter. 

Q. If he knew all about it. why did you think it necessary to refer to it in the end 
of 1897, or the beginning of 1898? — A. I just thought I would refer to it. 

Q. You just referred to it by chance? — A. I thought I would ask him about it, as 
the appointment was going to be made. 

Q. It had not startled you very much ? — A. Well, parties sometimes ask money for 
purposes of the party, and I expected they were taking this way of doing it. I have 
had them ask me for ten thousand dollars more than once. 

Q. You were accustomed to that ? — A. I have often given moneys to the party. 
You might ask your brother Edward whether I did or not, and he will probably testify 
to it. 

Q. To your giving him ten thousand dollars ? — A. No, although I have given him 
large sums of money. 

Q. You are dealing with ten thousand dollors ? — A. Yes, I know. 

Q. You must not get into the big style. At all events, on this occasion in the city 
of Ottawa, give us as nearly as you can what took place. You say you did not go thero 
with a bludgeon, or pistol or anything, because you had met him before and said nothing 
about it, but on this occasion what did you say ? — A. I sat at his table, or near by his 
table, on a chair he has that I always sit on, and I suppose all his visitors that wish to- 
have a conference 

Q. I was not asking you whether you sat on one chair or two chairs, I ask you 
what happened when you were in there ? — A. Well, I tell you. Sitting on a chair is 
something that happened, is it not ? 

Q. Now, what happened ? — A. Just as I was leaving his office, I walked out; part 
of the way, I walked Justin front of his counter, and I said: * By the way, Sir Richard, 
Cameron demanded from me ten thousand dollars for the late senatorship. Was that 
correct ?' * Oh ! yes,' be said, * Cameron wanted some money for party purposes, and 
he took this means to get it ' ; and that is about it, something like that —took this meana 
to get it. 

Q. Just repeat that over again. I did not catch the first part of it. It was just 
as you were leaving the office, so that you had not gone there to speak to him about it^ 
evidently, but just en passant ; what did you say T — A. I said : ' By the way, Cameron 
asked me for $10,000 for the last appointment, one of the last appointments.' 
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Q. You did not pretend to say to him that he, Sir Richard, had asked it? — A. I 
just put the question that way. 

Q. And you stated to him that Mr. Cameron had made the demand ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You said Mr. Cameron had made the demand of ten thousand dollars for that 
senatorship? — A. Yes. 

Q. And did you ask him for an answer to that ? — A. Which 1 

Q. Did you ask him for an answer to that ? — A. Oh ! he answered without my 
asking for an answer. 

Q- What did he say ? — A. He said that Cameron wanted some money for party 
purposes at the time, and they took this means of obtaining it. 

Q. Me said that Cameron wanted some money for party purposes, and he took 
that means ? — A. You know, Mr. Blake, I ain't going tx) swear to each and every word. 
I have not the ability — you may have it — to carry in my head every word that is 
uttered — the individual words. I do not possess that ability. Srtme other witnesses 
may possess that great ability, but I have not got it. I am going to tell you exactly the 
meaning of what has taken place on these occasions, and I may tell it, as my friend 
says, in a different phraseology. 

Q. And you are going to give the Committee your meaning of what took place. I 
thank you for telling that. It is important. What we want is the facts, and not your 
meaning. Now, go on with what you are telling me ? — A. He said that Cameron 
required some money for party pui^oses at that time. 

Q. And what did you reply to that ? — A i did not reply anything to it at all. 

Q. Did he not say — you say you cannot remember the very words — but did he not 
say that he supposed that Mr. Cameron wanted some money at that time for party pur- 
poses 1 — A. I do not think he did. 

Q. Will you swear that he did not ? You cannot tell us the words, you can only 
give us the meaning, and you are giving us the meaning you took from it ? — A. The 
meaning is this, that he wanted it for party purposes. 

Q. Now, having given your meaning of it, I want you to give me the words. Will 
you swear that what was stated was, that he supposed that Mr. Cameron at that time 
wanted money for party purposes ? — A. Cameron, he said, wanted money for party 
purposes. 

Q. Will you swear he did not say he supposed ? — A. I will not say he said he 
supposed. 

Q. Will you swear he did not say it? — A. No, I will not swear to it. I know that 
he knew the letter was written. 

y. Did you say a word to him about the letter— because this is the first we have 
heard of it ? — A. I do not know. 

Q. You never referred to that letter to anybody, until October, 1900? — A. Yes. 

Q. That is the case, is it not ?— A. Which ? 

Q. You never referred to this letter that you speak of as being produced at the 
station till October, 1 900 ? — A. You pretend to have it there. 

Q. No, sir, I do not. — A. You put it up and pretended you had it there. 

Q. No, sir, I did not. What did I put up ? — A. You put up a letter as if it was 
a letter from Cartwright to Cameron. 

Q. I had a letter before me which was on mourning paper, which could not be 
that letter ? — A. No, sir, you put up a letter there and tried to make this Committee 
believe it was the letter that was shown to me. It left that impression on my mind, 

Q. Here is a letter which I have received, R. J. Cartwright, and I simply said 
to yon, was it note paper, or was it on the other paper ? — A. And that was the idea, 
you wanted to get my attention off, and draw me to make a wrong statement. 

Q. You are a good deal sharper than I thought you were. Did that take you in 
in any way ? — A. No, because I knew you had not it, but that was the impression you 
endeavoured to leave. 

Q. At all events, that was the only occasion on which you mentioned that, if your 
memory serves you right you have given us all that took place ? — A. Yes. 
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Q. Then, I was going to ask you a word or two about the interview which you 
allege with Mr. Preston. Had you known Preston for some time ? — A. Yes^ I think he 
is pretty well known. 

Q. You think what ? — A. I think that he is pretty well known. 

Q. I did not ask you that. I asked was he known by yourself ? — A. Yes, I know 
him. 

Q. And have known him for years ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You had been speaking to him a good deal, had you not, about the senatorship ? 
— A. Never in the world but the once. 

Q. Never asked him what the chances were, or the prospects^ or whether he could 
not put in a good word for you down here? — A. Why, my dear man, I thoug(ht so little 
of the man I would not ask him a favour, I would not believe him, I would not trust 
him, I would not have anything to do with him except — I would not have anything to 
do with him at all. 

Q. And you never had anything to do with him ? — A. Well, I have not had much 
since I have come to know him. 

Q. You never had anything to do with him ? —A. He called at my place about 
some little matter. 

Q. Had he done any thing as bad as offer you ten thousand dollars for a senatorship? 
—A. What is that, sir ? 

Q. Had he done any thing as bad as offer you ten thousand dollars for a senatorship) 
— A. Had he done anything ? 

Q. Yes, or ask you ten thousand dollars for a senatorship ? — A. I do not know 
that he ever done anything — I do not remember that he ever did me any great harm. 

Q. It was just a little preliminary attack upon his character? — A. Well, we know 
him pretty well. 

Q. At this interview will you tell me how you came to meet ? — A. Who ? 

Q. Mr. Preston? — A. Mr. Preston wrote me a letter. 

Q. Was there any matter that you were discussing then with him ? — A. No sir. 

Q. Where did the meeting take place ? — A. In my office. 

Q. Where was that ?— A. At Toronto. 

Q. Where?— A. In the province of Ontario, Dominion of Canada. 

Q. Where did it take place ? — A. In ray office. 

Q. Where is your office ? — A. It is in the Freehold Loan Building in Toronto. 

Q. Do you remember when that was ? — A. I cannot remember the date. 

Q. Could you remember even the year ? — A. I think it was in 1898. 

Q. Can you not give the Committee a little more accurate knowledge upon that?— 
A. I think it was in 1898. 

Q. Will you swear it was ? — A. Some time before the appointment was made, I know. 

Q. There were eight appointments since you were in the field ? — A. I am now talk- 
ing about the appointment that I sought, I only sought three appointments. That is 
Macpherson's and Ferguson's and Mowat's vacancies. 

Q. At all events you think it was in 1898 and you cannot give the Committee any- 
thing nearer than that ? — A. Sometimes, considerable of a time before the appointment 
was made. 

Q. Will you say that it was in the year 1898 ?--A. Well, I think it was. 

Q. Hut you cannot say whether the spring or the fall or the summer ? — A. No, I 
cannot say that. 

Q. He having written to you, you gave him an appointment ? — A. He asked roe to 
phone him up and let him know when I returned. 

Q. And you telephoned him ? — A. I was away from home. 

Q. He was telephoned ? — A. I asked him according to his letter — told him that I 
was at home. He wanted to see me upon some question. 

Q. Upon what ? — A. He wanted to see me. 

Q. But upon what? — A. Well, I do not know just now. 

Q. But did he not mention it in the letter to you ? Where is the letter? — A. The 
^etter is in the hands of my solicitor. 
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EXHIBIT 43. 

legislative library, toronto. 

Toronto. 

My Dear Mr. Cook. — Let me know as soon as you arrive in the city. I want to see 
you confidentially regarding a matter in which you have an intimate political interest. 

Yours, &c., 

W. T. R. PRESTON. 

Q. Is that the letter that you refer to ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything in that that would show you the date ? Who has put that 
mark in pencil there ? — A. I did. 

Q. That is the letter to which you referred just now ? — A. Yes. 
Q. And some time in 1898 that was written ? — A. Yes. 
Q. Then you met him, did you ? — A. He met me. 
Q. According to appointment ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Possibly you would be able to remember the date. Was this before or after 
your meeting with Sir Richard Cartwright ? — A. It was after — I think it was after. 

Q. How long, did you say ? — A. I am not sure. I think it was after, I would not 
be very positive about that. 

Q. You would not be positive whether it was before or after 1 — A. No. 
Q. Your best memory upon it is that it was after 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. Your memory upon that is that it was how long after 1 — A. Well, I could not 
say. 

Q. Having that letter, and he having come to your office, what took place 1 — A. 
He said that he had come from Ottawa, and they wanted ten thousand dollars for the 
appointment to the senatorship. 

Q. And they wanted ten thousand dollars for the appointment to the senatorship ? 
— A.. I do not know whether he said the Government or Sir Richard Cartwright. 

Q. Or they ? — A. It was either the Government or Sir Richard Cartwright, I have 
forgotten the expression. 

Q. Or they ? — A. How do you mean ? 

Q. You have just stated that he said they wanted $10,000 for the senatorship ? — 
'^- "Well, I mean either the Government or Sir Richard Cartwright. 

Q. Your statement now is that either the Government or Sir Richard Cartwright 
^a.tited $10,000 for the senatorship ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Anything further ? — A. I said I would not give it. 

Q. Is that all that you remember of that conversation ? — A. He stated that if I 
^i^ not pay the $ 1 0,000 I could not get the appointment. 

Q. Anything else 1 — A. I said I would not give a cent. 

Q. Anything else ? — A. He said that if I did not give it, someone else would. 
Q. Anything else 1 — A. I asked him if he thought there were fools enough in this 
country to give ten thousand dollars for it. 

Q. And what did he say to that ? — A. Well, he said he thought there were plenty 
<>^ them. 

Q. Looking hard at you. Anything else ? — A. I do not know of anything else, I 
^o not remember anything else. 

Q. Really is that all ?— A. Yes. 

Q. He did not say it was wanted for party purposes ? — A. He said the Government 
^1* Sir Richard wanted it for party purposes. 

Q. Why did you not give that before ? A word makes all the difference in conver- 
sation. Why did you not give me that before ? I have to suggest it to you — did he not 
^y for party purposes 1 — A. I never supposed for a moment the Government would 
**^e ten thousand dollars from a man, or any member of the Government, and put it in 
*heir pockets ~ I never supposed that for a moment. 

Q. He did say it was wanted for party purposes ? — A. Yes. 
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Q. Can you not remember whether he said it was Sir Richard Cartwright or Ihe 
Government ? — A. No, I cannot remember. It was one or the other. I looked upon 
it as about the same thing. 

Q. You knew of course at this time that Mr. Preston was not the Dominion 
organizer, that somebody else had been put in that place years before? — A. Who was 
the person else ? 

Q. Did you suppose he was party organiser at this time ? — A. I always supposed 
he was organizer and assisted on all occasions, even when he was librarian. 

Q. You thought at this time he was party organizer for the Dominion ? — A. Well, 
I knew he was a liberian. 

Q. Thit is a very different thing ? — A. At least I expected he was librarian. 

Q. Did you expect that at this time he was party organizer for the Dominion ?— A. 
Well, I did not expect anything else. You do not want me to give expectations to the 
Committee ? 

Q. I want you to answer questions and as speedily as you can reasonably. Did 
you or did you not expect he was party organizer for the Dominion ? — A. I take your 
own advice, and I must not give expectations. 

Q. Answer the questions, please. Did you think at that time he was organizer for 
the Dominion ?— ^A. Well, I know he was a kind of general duffer for the Liberal party. 

Q. Did you or did you not think he was at that time the party organizer for the 
Dominion? — A. I think he always helped the party, and sometimes hurt them to. 

Q. Did you think he was at that time party organizer for the Dominion ? Canjou 
not answer the question whether you did or not ? — A. I did not know what he was, did 
not think anything about it. 

Q. Did you or did you not think it ?— A. It is a long time to think that. You said 
I must not think that. 

Q. Did you or did you not then think he was organizer for the Dominion ? — A. I 
know that he had a close intimacy with the Government. 

Q. Did you or did you not think he was organizer for the Dominion 1 — A. I cannot 
tell you. 

Q. Did you think it 1 — A. I do not know. 

Q. I am not asking you whether you know ? — A. I tell you I thought he was 
always ready to assist them, and was a general duffer for the party, even when he was 
a Liberal. 

Q. At any time ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you think he was general organizer for the Dominion at that time ? — A. 
No, I did not know that he was organizer for the Dominion at that time. He was 
librarian at that time. 

Q. Did you think he was general organizer ? — A. I know that he was a friend of 
the Government. 

Q. Can you not answer, did you not know ? — A. I knew he was Librarian at the 
Parliament buildings at Toronto, and if a man can hold two positions, I expect that he 
was — if a man can hold two positions, then he was. 

Q. Then you think he was organizer ? — A. I won't say he was organizer. 

Q. Then the only position you will give him is the polite epithet of being the duffer 
of the party for all kinds of jobs ? — A. I think so. 

Q. Did you think he had influence with the party in Ottawa ?--A. Well, I do not 
know whether he had influence with them or not. 

Q. Did you part with him just upon the terms that you have referred to 1 — A. Yes, 
I know our conversation was very short. 

Q. And that is the only time you saw him in reference to the matter ? — A. That 
is the only time I remember meeting him in connection with the matter. 

Q. Do you remember any other persons you asked to come down here and help yott 
in this way ? — A. Any other persons 1 

Q. Yes % — A. You would want me to infer from that that Preston was one of 
them. 

Q. I would not think that. You have told us a number of persons 1 — A. Well, I 
sent a party down here. 
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Q. Who is that? — A. I sent Mr. Biggs down here. 

Q. For what purpose ? — A. To assist me in reference to the appointment to the 
matorship and to see the ministers. 

Q. What date was that ? — A. Oh, I do not know, I cannot tell you. 

Q. Could you not tell me within a year 1 — A. No, I cannot tell it from memory. 

Q. Can you tell anybody else that you either sent down, or being here, asked to- 
elp you ? — A. I do not remember any body else. 

The Committee then adjourned till 3.45 p.m. 



The CoMMiiTEE resumed at 3.45 p.m. 
Mr. H. H. Cook called and re-examined. 

By Mr, Ritchie : 

Q. You said that Mr. Biggs had been your solicitor for some years ? — A. Yes. 

Q. He wrote some of those letters which have been produced here as evidence ? — 
L. Yes. 

Q. Is he your solicitor at the present time ? — A. No. 

Q. When did he cease to be your solicitor ? — A. I think, if my recollection serves 
le right, about two years ago. 

Q. Are you on friendly terms, or have you been for the last two years ? — Not 
ery friendly. 

Q. I do not want to go into the reasons why he ceased to be your solicitor, you 
ad at all events some difference ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You told my learned friend that you saw Mr. Biggs after you had the inter- 
iew with Mr. Cameron at the Union Station, in October, you recollect telling us that? 
-A. Yes. 

Q. Now, soon after that interview did you see Mr. Biggs ? — A. I think it was 
he same day. 

Q. Did you tell him the purport of what passed between yourself and Mr. Cameron ? 
-A. I did. 

Q. Then you made the statement to my learned friend, that Mr. Biggs said you 
ad better take him along I think to see Mr. Cameron on his return trip ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you state any reason why it would be advisable ? — A. I think I explained 
D Mr. Blake that his argument would convince Mr. Cameron that my services to the 
arty were suflicient without the payment of money for the senatorship. 

Q. He thought he would be sufficiently persuasive to induce Mr. Cameron to 
elieve that your past services would be enough without asking for any payment 1 — A. 
Lny payment of money. 

Q. Was that the object with which you went to see Mr. Cameron?— A. Yes. 

Q. And you say it was on his own suggestion ? — A. Yes. 

Q. But apparently his persuasive talents were not as great as he supposed ; he did 
ot succeed? — A. No, he did not succeed. 

Q. My learned friend also asked you if you thought Preston was a man of any 
ifluence in his party in Ottawa 7 — A. Well, I suppose he must have had influence or 
e could not have had got the appointment he has now. 

Q. And you say you think it was the time he was Librarian ? — A. I think it was 
16 time. 

Q. My learned friend has referred more than once to the fact that you did not 
lake this public property at the time ? — A. That is true. 
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Q. I mean this offer of a senatorabip ? — A. I did not. 

Q. You say yoa may have told it to some of your friends, but yon do not recollect 
the names, but you did tell it u> your then solicitor? — A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you not make it public ? What was it led yon to make it public t— 
A. Well, I was attacked. 

Q. By whom ? — A. Attacked, so I understood by Mr. Horsey, the member for 
North Grey, in which he stated that my letter was issued because the Oovemment 
refused to give me a senatorship. That was the explanation made to me by Mr. Tucker. 

Q. As a matter of fact, before you made this public you had taken an active part 
against the present administration? — A. Yes. 

Q. You had ceased to support them ? — A. Ych. 

Q. And up to that time you had not made it public — you did not make it public 
until you were attacked and improper motives suggested ? — A. Nor I would not have 
made it public yet. 

Q. But for the fact that they attacked you ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And charged that you were disgruntled because you did not get the 8enato^ 
ship?— A. Yes. 

Q. And that, you say, is what led to the publication by yourself ? — A. Yes. 



Frank E. MaoDonald, of the city of Toronto, lumberman, called and sworn, and 
examined by Mr. Ritchie, Counsel for the Senate. 

Q. You reside in Toronto ? — A. I do. 

Q. What is your business?— A. Lumbering. 

Q. You are a son-in-law of Mr. Cook ? — A. I am. 

Q. Did you know the late Hon. M. C. Cameron ? — A. I did. 

Q. Did you ever, at any time, have any conversation with him in reference to an 
offer of a senatorship if ten thousand dollars were paid by Mr. Cook? — A. Yes. 

Q. Where did that interview take place? — A. In Goderich. 

Q. What year and what month, as near as you can give it? — A. It was in April, 
1897. 

Q. How do you come to fix the time ? Were you there on any special business 1 
A. Ye9, I was up there completing the purchase of a schooner for the Ontario Lumber 
Company. 

Q. And you say the conversation took place in Goderich ? — A. Yes. 

Q. In whose house ? — A. In Mr. Cameron's house. 

Q. How did you come to be there ? — A. I was there for tea. 

Q. You were there as a guest ? — A. I was there as a guest. 

Q. Was it before or after tea that the conversation took place ? — A. After tea. 

Q. Where ? — A. In the conservatory. We were smoking a cigar. 

Q. And what led to the conversation? — A. Well, I was talking generally that I 
thought the party had used Mr. Cook very badly. 

Q. In speaking of the party you are speaking of the Reform party? — A. Yes — 
That they had used Mr. Cook badly in not appointing him as senator. I thought he 
had deserved the appointment, and Mr. Cameron went on and said, well of coarse you 
know all about it. You know if he had paid that ten thousand dollars he would have 
got the appointment. His election must have cost him six or eight thousand duUars, 
and even if he had got in it would have last^ed only for the life of the Parliament, and 
it was very foolish of him not to have given it. 

Q. Not to have given the ten thousand dollars ? — A. Yes, that is as near as I can 
remember it. 

Q. He talked to you as if you knew all about it ? — A. Yes. 
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Q. And he said that his election must have cost him six or eight thousand dollars, 
and that was for a limited period, while the other was an appointment for life 1 — A. 
Exactly. 

Q. Had Mr. Cook run for the House of Commons a short time before that 9 — A. 
He had. 

Q. Po you recollect what month? — A. No, I do not. I think it was in June the 
elections were 

Q. Was there a by-election 1 — A. Yes, there was a by-election, I think, in February. 

Q. He had run at the general election in Jane, 1896 ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And the by-election was when? — A. In 1897. 

Q. Have you any doubt about the conversation 1 — A. No, no doubt whatever. 

Cross examined by Mr, Blake, counsel Jor the parties accused : 

Q. You are in the employ of the company of which Mr. Cook is the head 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. Were you at the time you bad this conversation ? — A. No, I do not think I 
was. I would not be positive of that. There was a time when I ceased to be. 

Q. But you have been almost all through your married life in the employ of Mr. 
Cook ?— A. I have. 

Q. And have lived for a considerable part of the time in his house ? — A. WeU, no, 
I think two or three years in twenty. 

Q. When you left to go to Ooderich, I suppose he asked you to look Mr. Cameron 
up ? — A. I have no recollection of that. 

Q. Will you say that he did not 1 — A. I will not say that he did not. I do not 
remember him doing it. 

Q. I suppose you had many a conversation with Mr. Cook in regard to this ques- 
tion of the senatorship ? — A. Certainly. 

Q. And you took strong views with your father-in-law ? — A. Certainly. 

Q. And you thought he should have received the senatorship ? — A. I did. 

Q. And you were taking a meal with Mr. Cameron and you introduced the sub- 
ject ? — A. I did, yes. 

Q. Was anybody present? — A. Not when we were talking. This conversation 
occurred in the conservatory after tea, when we were smoking a cigar. My wife and I 
were there for afternoon and tea, and wc retired to the smoking room. 

Q. How long did the conversation last ?-— A. I cannot tell. We were spending 
the evening there. 

Q. How long did the conversation last ? — A. I cannot tell. 

Q. Was it two minutes? — A. Yes, it must have been that. I was in the conser- 
vatory with him. 

Q. How did you introduce the subject? — A. I have stated rs near as I can, I was 
finding fault with his party for not appointing Mr. Cook to a senatorship. 

Q. You were finding fault with the party ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And in what terms did you find fault ? — A. I thought he had deserved the 
appointment, that he had worked long for the party, and not only worked but had spent 
considerable money for them and was always at their beck and call, and I thought if 
any man deserved it he did. 

Q. These are the statements you made ? — A. Yes, generally. 

Q. And you having made that statement, what did he say to you ? — A. He said 
* Of course you know all about it.* 

Q. What did he mean by that ? — A. That is what I wanted to find out. *I did not. 

Q. He said to you * You know all about it' Did you know anything about it? — 
A. I did not know anything more than Mr. Cook had been an applicant for the senator- 
ship and was anxious to get one. 

Q. You did not know anything but that Mr. Cook had been an applicant for a 
senatorship? — A. Exactly. 

Q. You had never heard anything of an offer of a senatorship for ten thousand 
dollars?— A. No. 
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Q. He had never told you that, though you were living in the same house with 
him ? — A. No, I had not lived in the same house with him, not for ten years before. 

Q. He said to you * You know all about it :' Did he end there or carry on the 
conversation ? — A. No, he carried it on himself. He did not let me say anything. He 
said if he had given the ten thousand dollars he would have got the appointment. 

Q. Did he say for what purpose ? — A. No. 

Q. Was that the whole conversation ? — A. That I think was the whola I cannot 
remember exactly. 

Q. When did you tell that to Mr. Cook ? — A. I cannot remember that exactly. lb 
was some little time after that. 

Q. Was it a year 1 — A. It was inside of a year. I was away after that and I think 
it was in the fall — I am positive it was in that year. 

Q. In the fall you think 1 — A. I think, I would not be sure, because I think 
shortly after I went back I went aw^y for the summer. 

Q. You were seeing Mr. Cook almost daily ? — A. No, I was not in his employ. 

Q. You were living in the same city ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And frequently seeing him ? — A. Certainly. 

Q. And nothing passed between you on the subject ? — A. Not that I remember. 

Q. How did you come to tell it to him in the fall ? — A. I would not say it was in 
the fall : I say it was some time after that. It was during that year, I have no doubt 
whatever. 

Q. How was it you came to tell it to him ? — A. We were walking together ; I was 
at his place for dinner and we were walking together on the breakwater, and he com- 
menced to tell me about this offer and I said, ' I know all about it,' and I then told him 
what Mr. Cameron had said. 

Q. And that was the first occasion of your hearing anything of this ten thousand 
dollars ? — A. That was the first occasion. 

Q. And he did not say for what the ten thousand dollars was needed f— A. No, 
not to me. 

Q. Did he mention that he had subscribed for party purposes 1 — A. No, he did not 
mention that at all. 

Q. I thought you said you had mentioned that ? — A. I had certainly. 

Q. Will you not say there was a great need just then at election time? — A. I am 
not a politician and I cannot tell what the need was for it. 

Q. Did he not tell you that at that time there was an election and that there was 
^reat need for money for party purposes ? — A. He did not* 

Q. He said nothing but what you have stated, that if he had paid the ten thousand 
dollars he would have got the appointment % — A. Exactly. 

Q. Did you make any reply to that? — A. None. He said *of coirse you know 
. aU about it.' I did not know about it. 

Q. You might have said how absolutely dishonest that was ? — A. I may have done 
that. It is altogether likely I did. 

Q. Do you say, under oath, that you did so ? — A. No, I will not. 

Q. You did not remonstrate — you did not say anything — you brought the message 
back to Toronto and gave it to your father-in-law before the end of the same year? — ^A. 
About the end of the year. 

Q. That is the story ?— A. Yes. 

By Mr, Ritchie, counsel J or the Committee : 

Q. You were not in the employ of Mr. Cook at the time you saw Mr. Cameron ? 

A. No. 

By Mr. Blake, counsel for the parties accused : 

Q. What business were you in ? — A. I was agent for the Manchester Fire Insurance 
C/ompany. 

Q. Were you doing much business ? — A. Not as much as I would like. 
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Q. Not enough to support you ? — A. I did not say that. 

Q. I ask you the question ? — A. I think enough to support me. 

Q. Really?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you your books 1 — A. No. 

Q. What did you do with the books ? — A. I did not keep any. 

Q. The business was so small ? — A. Ten or twelve hundred dollars a year was all I 
^as making, myself personally. 

Q. Personally you received that net, do you say \ — A. Yes, that is about the amount. 

Q. Do you think it would really exceed five hundred dollars ? — A. Oh yes, it was 
•certainly twelve hundred dollars and it might be fifteen hundred dollars. These are 
things that I cannot remember. I have given you what I think was really the case. 

Q. You think you were making that much out of the Manchester Fire Insurance 
'Company. .For how long were you making this sum of money out of the Manchester? 
— A. I do not understand what you mean. 

Q. For what length of time ? — A. How do you mean ? 

Q. You had the Manchester Insurance Company for a certain period of time 1 — A. 
Yes. 

Q. For how long ? — A. I am still connected with the Manchester Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Q. You do not mean to say that you are making that much now 1 — A. I have not 
made up what I made last year, but I think it was something more. 

Q. On your oath you say that? — A. I think it was. I could telegraph to the 
manager and find out. 

Q. You were making twelve hundred dollars a year ? — A. Yes. 

Q. That did not keep you?— A. Well, no. 

Q. You had to look elsewhere for that ? — A. I presume you wish to refer to my 
wife? 

Q. I am not referring to any one, but to the fact that you could not live in the city 
•of Toronto on twelve hundred dollars a year and you had to look elsewhere ? — A. No. 

RE-EXAMINED. 

Q. While you were with the Manchester Insurance Company, how many meals a 
•day did you have ? — A. I think I had three. 

Q. Did you ever borrow money from Mr. Blake during that. time to help to support 
you? — A. No. 

Q. Perhaps you will tell us how many children you had to support at that time ? — 
A. Three, I think. 

Q. Did you pay your debts ? — A. I tried to. 

Mr. Ritchie, counsel for the Committee claims that a case has been made out and 
that it is not necessary, for the present, to call further witnesses. 

Mr. Blake, counsel for the accused, objects to proceeding with the defence until 
ttbe case against his clients is closed. 



The Committee adjourned until 10 a.m. to-morrow. 



GEO. C. HOLLAND, 

Official Reported'. 

M. F. JOHNSTON, 

Stenographer, 
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Thursdat, March 28. 1901. 
The Committee met at 10 o'clock a.m. 

HiBLAND Hancock, sworn — Examined by Mr. Ritchie, counsel for the Ck>mmittee. 

Q. You are bookkeeper for the Ontario Lumber Company ? — A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Of which Mr. Cook is president, I understand ? — A. Yes. 

Honourable Mr. Dandurand suggests that as this is a witness for the prosecution, 
he should be examined by counsel for Mr. Cook. 

Mr. Ritchie, counsel for the Committee assents. 

By Mr. Marshy counsel for Mr. Cook : 

Q. You remember the occasion of Mr. Preston visiting the office of Mr. Cook 1 — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you tell us about what time that was? — A. It was in the fall of 1898. 

Q. Tell me what happened when he visited the office? — A. When he came into the 
office, as soon as he reached the door of Mr. Cook's room, he said ' Oood morning, Mr. 
Senator.' 

Q. And then what happened ? —A. Then he went in and closed the door. 

Q. He went into Mr. Cook's private room then and closed the door ? — A. Yes. 

Q. About how long were they together ? — A. I should say about fifteen or twenty 
minutes, I would not be positive as to th&t. 

Q. I presume you could not hear anything that took place while they were together? 
— A. No, sir. 

Q. Then what next happened ? — A. Mr. Cook and Mr. Preston came out and Mr. 
Cook saw Mr. Preston to the outer door of the office. 

Q. They came out of JNlr. Cook's private room? -A. Yes. 

Q. Through the room where you were ? — A. Through the room where I was. 

Q. And then what was done? — A. Mr. Cook saw Mr. Preston out. 

Q. Out of the door ? — A. Out of the outer door. 

Q Then what happened ? — A. Mr. Cook came back to the desk where I was, and 
in a very indignant 

Mr. Blake, counsel for the accused parties objects to this evidence. 
Objection overruled. 

Q. You say that when Mr. Cook took Mr. Preston to the door immediately upon 
closing the door Mr. Cook returned to you. In what frame of mind was he or what con- 
dition did he appear to be in ? — A. He appeared to be very angry. 

Q. And what did he say ? — A. He said to me * What do you think of that damn 
scoundrel Preston ? ' 

Q. And then what happened ? — A. I said, * What is the matter ? Mr. Cook ?* He 
said, * He wanted me to pay ten thousand dollars for a senatorship.' 

Q. Anything further ? — A. Nothing further 

Cross examined by Mr. Blake, counsel for the accused : — 

Q. Was the door open between you and Mr. Cook ? — A. During the interview ? 
Q. Yes ?— A. No, sir. 

Q. There is one door, I think. You can hear rather distii^ctly what passes in that 
room ? — A. You cannot hear at all, sir. 
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Q. Private chamber ? — A. Yes. 

Q. If he had spoken loudly I suppose you could have heard ? — A. Beg pardon ? 

Q. If he had spoken loudly I suppose you could have heard ? — A. Not distinctly. 

Q. But you could have heard the voice ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You did not hear anything of that kind? — A. No. 

Q. No loud speakii;ig, no answering back ? — A. I heard the voices, heard the sound 
of the voices, that was all. 

Q. Nothing beyond that ordinary sound of the voices ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. And could you say when this took place, could you give me the month ? — A. I 
cannot give you the month. 

Q. When did you come down from the woods ? — A. I came down from the woods 
the beginning of November, 1898. 

Q. Therefore, it must have been after that? — A. It was after that. 

Q. But you could not say whether it was December or indeed whether it was 
January ? — A. I could not. • 

Q. You could not give us within two or three months ? — A. No. 

Q. But it was certainly after November, 1898? — A. It was not very long after I 
came down. 

Q. It was not the first time you saw Mr. Cook in a passion ? — A. It was not, no. 

Mr. Marsh, counsel for Mr. Cook, states that he has no further evidence to adduce 
on behalf of Mr. Cook. 



The Right Honourable Sir Wilfrid Laurier, called and sworn and examined by 
Mr. Blake, counsel for the accused parties : — 

Q. You were Premier of" the Dominion of Canada in the year 1896? — A. From 
July, 1896. 

Q. And you still are Premier of the Dominion of Canada? — A. Yes. 

Q. There were certain charges made which I dare say you may possibly have read, 
one of which is that * Sir Wilfrid Laurier and other members of the Cabinet, through 
an agent who was sent specially to Toronto to interview Mr. Cook, offered Mr. Cook a 
senatorship and said that owing to his long and useful career in the Liberal party he 
would receive it on payment of ten thousand dollars.' What do you say to that state- 
ment ? Is it true or is it not ? — A. It is absolutely untrue. 

Q. Did you, directly or indirectly, suggest to anyone the asking of Mr. H. H. Cook 
for any money or any other consideration of any kind for a senatorship? — A. I never 
did. 

Q. I regret to have to refer to the name of the late Mr. M. C. Cameron, but it has 
been brought forward : did you, so far as he is concerned, ever directly or indirectly 
present to him any such matter ? — A. I never did, neither directly nor indirectly. 

Q. Are you aware, as a matter of fact, of any proposal of the kind ever having 
been made to Mr. Cook, directly or indirectly ? — A. No, I am not aware of anything of 
the kind. 

Q. Did you know of the charge until the appearance of these statements of October, 
1900? — A. I never knew of it until I saw it in the Montreal Gazette in the month of 
October last, I forget the date. 

Q. As Premier of the Dominion, I believe it is your duty to submit the names of 
persons to be appointed as senators ? — A. It is. 

Q. Were you or were you not prepared to act upon the recommendation of the 
Ontario ministers as to the appointment of Mr. Cook ? — A. Well, the rule which I have 
invariably followed in these matters has been this : whenever my Ontario colleagues 
have been unanimous in filling an appointment of that kind, I have taken their advice. 
When they have not been unanimous, I have followed my own judgment, as the respon- 
sibility rests with me. 
1—4 
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Q. So that your answer is, so far as you are concerned, or so far as your knowledge 
goes, neither yourself nor any member of your Government had anything to do, direcUy 
or indirectly, in the way of offering or suggesting any consideration or money from Mr. 
Cook in respect to this matter \ — A. Certainly not, neither myself nor any of my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. Marsh, counsel for Mr. Cook — I have no questions to ask. 

Mr. Ritchie, counsel for the Coniiuittee — There has been nothing in the evidence 
a'lduced here to justify calling Sir Wilfrid I^urier as a witness. 

The Honourable Sir Richard Cartwright, called and sworn and examinee! by Mr. 
Blake, counsel for the accused parties : — 

Q. You have heard read the charge that was made, that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and 
other members of the Cabinet, through an agent sent to Toronto to interview Mr. Cook, 
offered Mr. Cook a senatorship, and said that owing to his long and useful career in the 
Liberal party, he would receive it on payment of ten thousand . dollars. Is that state- 
ment true ? — A. Absolutely untrue. 

Q. That being untrue, you did not make any such offer yourself. Are you aware 
of any oflfer being made, directly or indirectly, or any suggestion in any way whatever 
in connection with that ? — A. No, until I saw an affidavit, stated to have been made by 
Mr. Cook, published some time prior to the last election. 

Q. That was the first you heard of it ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You were not aware until then that it was even alleged that such a demand or 
request had been made ? — A. No. 

Q. I aak you what were your own personal views as to the appointment of Mr. H. 
H. Cook to a senatorship 1 — A. Well, Mr. Cook had been, for a great number of years, 
a very strong and vigorous supporter of the Liberal party, for a period of nearly thirty 
years. Mr. Cook's family had likewise been very strong and warm supporters of the 
liiberal party. I was aware that Mr. Cook had made many very considerable sacrifices, 
and his family too, in connection with political matters, and in various ways, chiefly 
owing to his long standing and long services, and also to the fact that I thought he had 
been somewhat unjustly treated by our political opponents with regard to some transac- 
tions. I thought of all the names submitted, after one or two gentlemen whose names 
have been mentioned, I believe, in this evidence, that Mr. Cook was the best entitled to 
receive a senatorship at our hands at the time. I supported his claim accordingly. 

Q. You supported his claim for a senatorship ? — A. Yes. 

Q. I just ask you that question, which you may have covered, but so there will be 
no question about it — did you ever, directly or indirectly, in these negotiations that you 
had, in order that he should have a senatorship, suggest that there should be a payment 
of money, or that there should be any consideration of any kind coming from Mr. Cook 
in respect to this office ? — A. Certainly not. 

Q. Now, it is said that you wrote and gave the late Mr. M. C. Cameron a letter to 
be shown by Mr. Cameron, but not given, to Mr. Cook ; that would be, as far as we 
could make it out, in October, of 1896 ? — A. At this distance of time I would not care 
to swear that there had been absolutely no correspondence between Mr. Cameron and 
myself, but to the best of my recollection, no correspondence was exchanged between us 
on the subject of Mr. Cook's senatorship, or indeed any other subject, except the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cameron himself to the Lieutenant-Governorship. 

Q. Did you give him any letter — if any letter was written at all — and instruct him 
to show it to Mr. Cook, but not to give it to him % — A. So far as I can remember about 
the matter, no correspondence passed between myself and Mr. Cameron, good, bad or 
indifferent, about Mr. Cook, and I am very certain — I have seen a statement made — I 
do not know exactly what was alleged 

Q. I was going to refer to the special statement made, but what is your statement 
about any letter given to be shown to Mr. Cook, but not to be given to him? — A. No, 
I have no recollection whatever of any letter at all passing between myself and Mr. 
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Cameron, and I do not believe, from other circumstances that have occurred^ that any 
such letter ever existed. 

Q. But if there happened to be any communication of the kind, was there ever one 
which you said was to be shown to Mr. Cook, but not given to him ? — A. No, I am 
quite sure of that. 

Q. Then it was said that you wrote a letter in which there was a statement to this 
effect — for Mr. Cook will not give with absolute accuracy the words — that you must do 
something in this connection. That is said to be the exact language — * Surely our 
friend ISIr. Cook must do something.' Did you ever write a letter in which there was 
such a statement as that ? — A. To the best of my recollection, as I have said, no com- 
munication at all passed, with respect to Mr. Cook, between Mr. Cameron and myself, 
nor did any such communication as you have just read, occur. 

Q. Or anything to the like effect ? — A. Or anything to the like effect. 

Q. Then it was stated that Mr. Cameron said, although it is not said that it was 
your meaning, that the meaning attached to it was that Mr. Cook was expected to pay 
the sum of $10,000 — that the meaning of doing something was, that he would be 
required to pay the sum of ten thousand dollars. Did you ever give any instructions to 
Mr. Cameron that that was to be said ? — A. Most distinctly not. Nothing of the kind 
ever passed. 

Q. Did you ever in any way employ Mr. M. C. Cameron as a go between you and 
Mr. Cook ? — A. No. I never did, but I remember very distinctly that on two or three 
occasions Mr. Cameron, and for the matter of that quite a number of other gentlemen 
who had been acquainted with Mr. Cook, came to me on Mr. Cook's behalf, pressing his 
claim for the senatorship. 

Q. So you did not go to Mr. Cameron, but Mr. Cameron came to you ? — A. Yes, 
he came to me pressing Mr. Cook's claims. 

Q. But was never employed by you to see Mr. Cook and discuss the matter with 
him ?--A. Certainly not. 

Q. Then it is said that in the fall of 1897 or the spring of 1898, Mr. Cook went to 
your c»ffice, and said, as he was about leaving it, that Mr. M. C. Cameron had demanded 
$10,000 on a former occasion for a call to the Senate? — A. On no single occasion, to the 
best of my recollection, did Mr. Cook ever mention Mr. Cameron's name to me in any 
interviews that he had, and he had a great many about the senatorship. So far as I 
can recollect he did not speak of Mr. Cameron, and he most assuredly never made any 
such statement as you have just read to me of Mr. Cameron having offered him a senator- 
ship for $10,000, or any other sum. 

Q. Did he in any other way refer to the letter of which I have spoken ? — A. No. 
He never alluded, nor did Mr. Cameron in any interview they had together, much less 
to any letter which he had seen or obtained of mine. 

Q. When was it that you first heard anything about this letter which is said to 
have been used on this occasion in September or October, 1896 ? — A I never heard of 
it until this affidavit of Mr. Cook's was published, in which he alluded to an interview 
with some member of the House, as I understood it, who had produced a letter from 
some member of the Government. 

Q. That is the first intimation you had of any document of the kind ? — A. Yes, 
that is the first. 

Q. So far as you are concerned, or so far as you are aware of any of your colleagues, 
did he make an appointment depending in any way on the payment of any money or 
the giving of any consideration on the part of Mr. Cook 1 — A. No, the question was 
entirely argued both by myself and by all my colleagues with whom I had anything to 
say on the subject — the question was entirely argued on the question of Mr. Cook's 
fitness for the appointment, and of course the considerations of other applicants for it. 

Q. Did you at all times support the nomination of Mr. Cook for the Senate — I 
mean from 1896 7 — A. I am not quite certain that that is a question, Mr. Chairman, 
that I should answer, inasmuch as it refers to deliberations of the Council, but I will 
stretch the point thus far : I did always support Mr. Cook's nomination. 

Q. It therefore did not need money or consideration, so far as you are concerned, 
to obtain your support ? — A. Certainly not. 
1— 4i 
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Q. Then, what was the reason of the d(*lay in the making of the appointment 7 — A. 
Well, in the first place, to the l>e8t of my recollection there was no possibility of appoint- 
ing Mr. Cook either in 1896 or 1897, for I think that there were no vaoanoies except 
those filled by Mr. Mills and Mr. Cox, and I have the best reason to know that both 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Cameron were (juite aware that those gentlemen would be appointed 
before him. 

Q. Were there any reasonH mad(^ known to Mr. Cook why that should be done? — 
A. I think Mr. Cook was told more than once that these two gentlemen's claims were 
greater than his, and that they must l)e appointed first. 

Q. Having h('ard the Htiitenients mode, and read the affidavits, is there any other 
statement that you would desire to make in (connection with the matter ? — A. Well, I 
cannot say that I have examined all the evidence that has been given, but that is all 
the evidence that I have to submit to the Committee bearing on the question as far as 
I am concerned. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Marsh, counsel for Mr. Cook : — 

Q. Mr. Cook told us of an int<Mview, Sir Ki(;hard, which he had with you on the 
2l8t August, 1896, in your ollico in Ottawa. You remember the occasion? — A. I can 
not say that I recollect the date exactly, but I do recollect that almost as soon as we 
had been sworn, Mr. Cook presented himself and put in an application for a senatorsbip. 

Q. I am speaking of the occasion when he hud his first interview with you after 
the death of 8ir David MacPtierson, which I am informed occurred on the 16th August, 
1896, and Mr. Cook has told us that on the 2lHt, following the receipt of the news of 
Sir David MacPherson's death, Ik; had this interview with you, and that his death was 
then referred to in that interview. Having brought that to your attenti')n, do you re- 
member the occasion ? — A. I remember that Mr. Cook had a very considerable number 
of interviews with me in reference to the senatorship and I should think it very likely 
that the date may be corn^ct. I am quite certain of one thing, that Mr. Cook appeared 
as soon as ev<T Mr. Macl^herson's death was announced. 

Cj. I am endeavouring to fix the particular occasion, and all I desire to know is 
whether you can recall the occasion ? The particular occasion was the first interview 
he had with you after the death of Senator MacPherson. Do you remember the occasion? 
— A. Yes, I recollect his coming to my ofiice. 

Q. On that occasion ? — A. J presume on that occasion. 

Q. Will you tell 'us the conversation that occurred on that occasion ? — A. The con- 
versations that occurred on that occasion were somewhat to the followihg efifect : — 

(j. Not somewhat. Mr. Blake objects to that class of evidence ? — A. If you require 
me to remember the ipHinsima verba of a conversation five years ago, I cannot do it, bat 
I can tell you what passed with tolerably fair precision, if you want that. Mr. Cook 
proceeded at very considerable length to enumerate all the periods that he had served, 
the various expenditures he hod been put to in behalf of the Reform party, the services 
of his family to the Reform party, I think he mentioned a great variety of incidental 
circumstances, such as for instance that he had done his best for Mr. Mackenzie's com- 
fort after Mr Mackenzie retired from office, which I believe was veir true, and that be 
had been very unjustly dealt with and persecuted by the late Sir John Macdonald in 
connection with some timber transaction or other in the North-west, which I understood 
from Mr. Mills was the case, and I think he mentioned incidentally that besides bis 
long political services, that he was of good standing in the Methodist Church, and that 
his appointment would be very well regarded by that lx)dy, and I think he also alluded 
to the fact of his as well as myself being descended from the United Empire £x>yali8t8. 
He spoke at very considerable length, but I think those are the chief topics with which 
he dealt. 

Q. Have you given us the whole of the conversation which took place then ? — A« 
As far as I recollect. 

Q. So that you did not say anything ? — A. Well, Mr. Cook saved me the trouble. 
I listened to what Mr. Cook had to say. T did say something, yes. I told Mr. Oook I 
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recognized his services and I was disposed on my part to do what I could to assist him 
towards the senatorship. 

Q. You remember all this as having occurred on a distinct occasion that you have 
in mind, and that occasion was his first meeting you after the death of Senator Mac- 
Pherson ? — A. At or about that time. 

Q. When did you next have an interview with Mr. Cook, and where 1 — A. That I 
really could not say, but I should suppose within three or four weeks thereafter, and 
perhaps a shorter time. 

Q. Where was that ? — A. I think in my own office. 

Q. Tell me please what took place on that occasion ? — A. I do not think that any- 
thing more took place than that Mr. Cook again pressed his claims, and again pressed 
that I would do all I could for him. 

Q. Do you remember on that occasion any particular thing being said at all ? Can 
you fix the occasion in your mind or is it just a floating idea that it was around there? 
— A. I should say that Mr. Cook at various times must have paid me twenty or thirty 
visits on this subject. 

Q. And you are not speaking now of any single occasions ? — A. The substance of 
his conversations was very much the same on all these occasions. 

Q. So I would naturally presume. It would be so that you cannot take any dis- 
tinct occasion and tell us what took place at that time ? You have a sort of floating 
idea as to what took place generally ? — A. Well, I have much more than a floating idea, 
but Mr. Cook used to make very frequent descents upon me at Ottawa, and upon 
occasions hs used to spend a considerable time in my office and various matters and 
things had been discussed, all however in the same direction, and bearing on the question 
of his senatorship. 

Q. Just go back to this interview on the twenty- first of August ? You remember 
telling Mr. Cook then why he could not get that appointment that he was then seeking 
— that is the appointment to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Sir David Mac- 
Pherson ? — A. I think yes. I think I told him that both Mr. Mills and Mr. Cox were 
going to be appointed before him. That is my recollection as far as I can remember. 

Q. You mentioned the names ? — A. I think so. 

Q. You remember what Mr. Cook's answer was when Mr. Cox's name was men- 
tioned 1 — A. Well, I looked over some statements purporting to be made by Mr. .Cook, 
and if those statements were correctly reported, Mr. Cook seems to have transposed 
some of the conversation which occurred on that occasion, and to have put into my mouth 
certain remarks which he made himself as to the reason' for Mr. Cox's preference being 
supposed money considerations. I made no such remark. 

Q. Mr. Cook has not said that you made any such remark. The report is incorrect 
if it states that. — A. I saw it reported that Mr. Cook said so. Mr. Cook intimated 
that he supposed Mr. Cox had done a considerable deal for the party. He did not 
object to either of these gentlemen being considered before him. He appeared to be 
willing to acquiesce in that. 

Q. You remember clearly now, do you, that this conversation took place at that 
interview on the 21st August? — A. That is my recollection. 

Q. But less than five minutes ago you purported to give me that full conversation 
and said nothing about this ? — A. You asked me at that time what Mr. Cook spoke 
about. 

Q. I beg pardon, I asked you to give me the complete conversation ? — A. I referred 
to Mr. Cook's discussion of his own merits and so forth. Any reference made to Cox 
was afterwards. 

Q. You did not give me the answer before because you did not suppose my ques- 
tion was broad enough to cover it ? — A. No, I did not suppose you wanted any informa- 
tion about that. 

Q. Do you remember having an interview with Mr. Cook in the Rossin House in 
Toronto?— A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us what took place on that occasion 1 — A. Mr. Cook called upon me in the 
Kossin House and wanted to know whether there was any reasonable probability of his 
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being speedily called to the Senate, and he discussed as before his claims, and intimated 
that he should be considered and considered very promptly. 

Q. Was there anything further took place then? — A. I think on that occasion that 
I had a letter from Sir Wilfrid Laurier which I may have shown him. 

Q. Do you remember, did you or did you not? — A. I think I did. 

Q. One of the letters put in evidence here on this inquiry is a letter from yourself 
to Mr. Cook dated the 9th March, 1898. It runs as follows : — * My dear Cook : Yours 
of the 3rd was delayed reaching me. I am in hopes of being able to close up this matter 
now.' — A. I should like to see the original letter. (Original letter Exhibit No. 17 
shown witness.) 

Q. What matter was referred to? — A. I presume, although I cannot be absolutely 
certain — that it was his application for the senatorship. 

Q. You say *but I want to see you first.' Did you see him first? — A. I cannot 
say at this distance of time. 

Q. You do not know whether that suggestion on your part led to another interview 
or not ? — A. Well, I do nob remember, I do not think it did. 

Q. Will you say that there was not an interview subsecfuent to that letter and in 
pursuance of that suggestion? — A. No, I won't, I cannot tell whether there was or 
not. 

Q. Do you remember an interview with Mr. Cook in your office in May, 1898? — A. 
I cannot fix any special dates other than this, that during all the time that I was — of 
course I was absent from Ottawa very considerable in 1897, and I think probably in 
1898, owing to the sittings of the Joint High Commission, but whenever I was at 
Ottawa, I should say, speaking from recollection, that every four or five weeks Mr. Cook 
was in the habit of coming to see me, but I kept no track of course of the dates of his 
interviews. 

Q. You cannot tell me whether you did or did not have an interview with Mr. 
Cook pursuant to that suggestion contained in that letter ? — A. I cannot. 

Q. Then not being able to tell me whether there was such an interview, you are of 
course unable to tell me what took place at any such interview ? — A. Of course I cannot. 



Re-examined by Mr. Blake, counsel for the accused parties : 

Q. Just shortly give me what were the difficulties in the way of the appointment 
of Mr. Cook to the senatorship? — A. The difficulties in Mr. Cook's way, as far as I am 
able to state, were largely due, I think, to Mr. Cook's indiscretion and violence of tem- 
per. On several occasions when Mr. Cook came to my office he spoke in a way and 
conducted himself in a way which I was obliged to tell him was likely to damage his 
case very much if he behaved outside of my office in the same way that he behaved 
inside of it, and I think that his own indiscreet and violent language had a great deal 
to do with the indisposition to confirm his appointment. 

Q. Whatever may have taken pla?e at those interviews, which you say may have 
been from twenty to thirty, will your recollection serve you to say this, was there at 
any of them any suggestion made that there should be given by Mr. Cook any money 
or consideration or anything for the senatorship ? — A. No sir. Upon that I am per- 
fectly clear. No such suggestion was ever made by me to him. 

Q. Directly or indirectly ? — A. Directly or indirectly. 

Q. Either through him or anyboby else? — A. Either through him or anybody else. 

Mr. Blake, counsel for the accused parties, states that that is all the evidence he 
has to offer. 

The Chairman. — Are there any more witnesses to be called by the other counsel ? 

Mr. Marsh, counsel for Mr. Cook. — No. 
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Mr. Ritchie, counsel for the Committee. — No. 

Mr. Blake, counsel for the accused parties. — There was one question I omitted to 
ask Sir Richard. 

Q. At what date was it that Mr. W. T. R. Preston ceased to be the organizer or 
the agent, or whatever may be the proper term, of the Liberal party 1 — A. Somewhere 
about 1891 I think, or it possibly may have been in the early part of 1892. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. Was that when he was appointed librarian by the Ontario Government 1 — A. I 
think it was about that date. I do not recollect, but I remember that shortly after the 
election of 1891 Mr. Preston ceased to be organizer. 

By Mr, Blake, counsel for the accused parties : 

Q. Without going into details, what was the cause of that? Was it a voluntary 
leaving or were there reasons for it, without going into it ? — A. Mr. Preston resigned. 

Q. And from bhat time onwards had he anything to do with the Dominion Govern- 
ment ? — A. Nothing at all. 

Q. From that time onwards he ceased to have anything to do with the Dominion 
Government? — A. Yes. 

The Chairman — Does the counsel mean with the Dominion Government or the 
Dominion Parliament ? 

Mr. Blake, counsel for the accused parties. — I think the Chairman is right, and I 
had better put it in that way. 

Q. From that time onwards he ceased to have anything to do with the Liberal 
party in the Dominion ? — A. Yes. 

Q. He had nothing to do from that time onwards with the Liberal party in the 
Dominion ? — A. No, he had nothing to do with them. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. I suppose we understand Preston had nothing to do officially with the party ? 
We know he had otherwise ? — A. I suppose like every other citizen he expressed his 
convictions. 

By Mr. Marsh, counsel for Mr. Cook : 

Q. I presume then that he finally ceased ,to have any connection with the Liberal 
party or with the Dominion Government from the time Mr. Blake mentions 1 He then 
ceased and has never resumed any relations with them ? — A, He has never resumed any 
relations, of course he holds an appointment under the Dominion Government as immi- 
gration agent. 

Q. Some people might call that resuming relations ? — A. You are aware of that 
yourself. 

By tlie Honourable Mr. Kirchhojfer : 

Q. Is this man Preston, whose name has been mentioned so much, the man who is 
said to be connected with the machine. You are au colirant with what is going on ? — 
A. Mr. Preston's name I believe has been mentioned in connection with the machine. 

Q. Thatis the Preston?— A. Yes. 

By Mr. Marsh, counsel Jor Mr. Cook : 
Q. He is the same man that wanted them to hug the machine ? — A. Yes. 
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The Right Honourable Sir Wilfrid liAURiER, recalled. 

By Honourable Mr, Ferguson : 

Q. With regard to Ontario senatorships, what is the pt*actice ? When the Ontario 
ministers are unanimous about the senatorships the appointment is made, and when 
they are not unanimous do you decide the matter ? — A. When my colleagues are not 
unanimous and there is some friction I take the responsibility of deciding on my own 
judgment. 

Q. 1 1 was stated in a letter put in yesterday that Sir Richard Cartwright had 
charge of these matters in Ontario. Had Sir Richard any special charge ? — A. Mr. 
Cook interviewed Sir Richard Cartwright, as Sir Richard Cartwright stated a moment 
ago, and also interviewed me several times and on every occasion I told him to see my 
colleagues from Ontario, and especially Sir Richard, who being my senior was my close 
adviser. 

Q. Is it true that Sir Richard had charge in some special way of Ontario senator- 
ships 'I — A. No, not for Ontario, I told Cook many and many a time * You had better 
see my colleagues in Ontario, you had better see Sir Richard.' Mr. Marsh has kindly 
handed me a copy of a letter which I addressed to Mr. Cook 23rd November, 1897, and 
which put to ]V[r. Cook what I stated : — * My dear Cook, I have your favour of the 18th 
inst., 1 need not tell you it would always be a pleasure for me to do anything,' etc., 
and T tell him that my own wishes are not always the law in these matters. Then I 
received a letter from Mr. Cook in the month of March, 1900. To this I addressed the 
following letter : — ' My dear Cook : I have your favour of yesterday with reference to 
the senatorship. I will hand over the same to my colleagues from Ontario, who, as you 
very "well know, have the primary say in the matter.' Then in the month of July, 1899, 
Mr. Cook wrote me a letter in which he stated that he withdrew the application, and 
I wrote him and told him that Sir Richard Cartwright had charge of the matter lo 
which he referred. 

Q. Had he charge of this matter of Cook's application ? — A. Just the same as I tell 
you. I expected my colleagues from Ontario to advise me, and if they were unanimous 
I would take their decision, and if they were not unanimous I would take action. 



The Honourable Sir Richard Cartwright, recalled. 

' By Mr, Blake, counsel for the accused : 

Q Had you any special charge of this matter or did you arrogate to yourself the 
matter of this appointment ? — A. No, the appointments are always understood to be 
made by the whole Ontario delegation, and no single member of them could or would 
attempt to dispose of the senatorial patronage on his own responsibility alone. 

Mr. Blake, counsel for the accused. — I understand Messrs. Biggs and Preston are 
here and if the Committee thought it advisable to ask them any questions either to 
corroborate or to contradict the evidence already given, they cyi do so. 

Honourable Mr. Danduraijd. — I will move, seconded by Honourable Mr. Ferguson, 
that Mr. Preston be recalled. 

Honourable Mr. Ferguson. — Oh, no, he should come of his own volition. 

Mr. Ritchie, counsel for the Committee, — I do not see what could be gained by 
calling these witnesses, in view of the positive denial by the ministers, because suppos- 
ing he did make this approach to Mr. Cook, it must have been done without authority. 
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The Honourable Sir Richard Cartwright, recalled. 
By the Chairman : 

Q. If such a letter as that referred to by M r. Cook, when he swears distinctly and 
positively that he recognized your handwriting and your signature — if such a letter as 
that were shown to him by Mr. Cameron it must have been a forgery 1 — A. There was no 
such letter. I do not believe that any letter ever existed, certainly no such letter as 
Mr. Cook referred to, and I am further confirmed in that belief by the fact that although 
I saw Mr. Cameron frequently, and Mr. Cook frequently, after this time, neither one or 
the other ever alluded directly or indirectly in any form or shape to any such interview 
as Mr. Cook has referred to, or any such letter. Now it would be utterly impossible, in 
view of the conversations, if such a letter had been shown to Mr. Cook that he would 
not have alluded to it. 

Q. We understand you do not believe any such letter was shown to Mr. Cook ? — A. 
I do not believe any such letter was shown to him. 

Q. He swears he did refer to it in the conversation he had with you ? — A. To that 
statement T gave the most emphatic denial. In any case I wish the Committee- to under- 
stand most distinctly that no reference was ever made to either interview or letter on 
the part of Mr. Cameron, one of the alleged parties to it, or on the part of Mr. Cook, 
the other alleged party to it, and I saw these men a great many times after this alleged 
interview and this alleged letter was shown, and I may remark further for the informa- 
tion of the Committee that both Mr. Cook and Mr. Cameron must have been perfectly 
aware in 1896 that there was no possible chance of Mr. Cook being appointed for a very 
consiierable time. I have forgotten the exact date of Mr. Mills' appointment, but I 
understand somewhere in 1897. The whole thing appears to me to be utterly absurd as 
far as dates go, because Mr. Cook and Mr. Cameron knew that no appointment could 
be given to him in 1896 or 1897, and no possible appointment could have been made as 
far as my recollection goes till 1898, and it does appear absurd that the negotiation 
should go on when there was no vacancy to give to Mr. Cook. 

By Honourable Mr. Ferguson : 

Q, Mr. Cameron was an old politician, a long time in public life 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. You had some considerable degree of confidence in Mr. Cameron during your 
relations with him in public life ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Could you explain what Mr. Cameron meant in writing to Mr. Cook in dis- 
cussing this senatorship, * There is one way that this can be made sure, I won't mention 
the way till I see you.' Did you know of any way that the matter could be made sure 
to Mr. Cook ? — A. Certainly not. I think it is extremely regrettable that Mr. Came- 
ron's name should be dragged into this matter in any shape or form. I cannot under- 
take to state anything that may have passed between Mr. Cameron and Mr. Cook. The 
only thing that occurs to my mind as the honourable senator puts the question is this : 
I think Mr. Cameron did on one occasion ask me whether it were possible to induce Mr. 
Reesor, who was a gentleman in very infirm health, to resign in Cook's favour, if that 
-could be managed for Mr. Cook. He asked that question and I think I told him if Mr. 
Reesor was willing to resign that that matter could probably be arranged. That is the 
only thing I can think of. 

Q. Then there could be no reason that could not have been mentioned in the letter ? 
— A. I have not seen the letter and I can say nothing in the world as to what passed 
between Mr. Cameron and Mr. Cook. 

By Honourable Mr. Kirchhoffer : 

Q. Are you aware whether Mr. Reesor has resigned since ? — A. He has resigned 
since. 
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Q. Under what circumstances ? — A. I do not know. I supposed he found himself 
unable — he was in very infirm health in 1896. Everybody knows that Mr. Reesor for 
several years back has been unable to move about, except in a chair. 

By Honourable Mr. Ferguson : 

Q. You suggested that Mr. Ileesoi* s resignation might have been what was meant 
by this one thing being made sure ? — A. You ask me the question. Mr. Cameron sug- 
gested to me and asked me on one occasion whether, if Mr. Reesor resigned I thought 
Mr. Keesor's appointment could be made for Mr. Oook. 

' Q. What reason could there be do you know — you made a suggestion yourself — 
that Mr. Cook should be consulted about Mr. Reesor's resignation ? — A. I did not suggest 
it. You asked me what Mr. Cameron may have had reference to and the only thing 
that Mr. Cameron could have reference to that I can tell would be this : he asked me 
on one occasion if ^Vfr. Reesor resigned could Mr. Cook have his appointment. 

Q. Mr. Cameron writes to Mr. Cook. * There is one way that this matter can be 
made sure.' You have yourself suggested that it might be in connection with Mr. 
Reesor's possible resignation. Why should Mr. Cook be consulted about Mr. Reesor's 
resignation ? — A. Mr. Reesor was in a state of health that rendered his resignation not 
unlikely. 

Q. How is it that it should be mentioned between Mr. Cook and Mr. Cameron 
about Mr. Reesor's resignation ? — A. Difficulty about appointing Mr. Cook was that 
there was no vacancy. 

Q. * There is one way by which the matter can be put through. I will not men- 
tion the way until T see you.' That is Mr. Cameron's letter to Mr. Cook, dated the 29th 
August, 1896 ?— A. This T see is 29th August, 1896. Thought you said 1897. This is 
not Mr. Cameron's handwriting, it is a copy. 

By Mr. Ritchie : 

Q. When did Senator Reesor resign, as a matter of fact ? — A. T think he resigned 
about six months ago. I have not explained about that. 

By Honourable Mr. Kirchhojfer : 

Q. Do you still consider, after seeing the application that has been made with 
reference to this name, health, do you still consider that might have applied to Mr. 
Reesor ? — A. No, T do not think that could have occurred to Mr. Reesor at all. Mr. 
Reesor, I have always understood, was not wealthy. 

By Mr. Marsh : 

Q. There is a letter put in. This is an original one of the 30th of September, 1897, 
from Mr. Cameron to Mr. Cook, and it runs in this way : — 

* My Dear Cook, — You may recollect that not very long ago I pressed your claims 
for the position you asked for very strongly on the Government. I supposed that one 
time the matter was arranged. I was, however, disappointed. You had the cards in 
your own hands, you refused to play them, and so you lost the game.' 

Q. How can you explain what the cards were he had in his hand, how he refused to 
play them ? — A. I do not know what cards Mr. Cameron and Mr. Cook may have 
respectively played. The only thing that I know was, that I had no hand in it. 

By Honourable Mr, Landry : 

Q. On March 3rd, 1898, Mr. Cook wrote a letter, * My Dear Sir Richard.' In 
answer you received this on March 9th : — 

* Yours of the 3rd was delayed reaching me. I am in hopes of being able to close 
up this matter now.' 
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Q. Why was uob the matter closed up at that date 1 — A. Well, I suppose the reason 
the mattes was not closed up was the reason given by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, was that the 
Ontario delegation were not unanimous. 

Q. Is that the supposition 1 — A. That was, I have no doubt, the fact at the time. 

Q. Is it the fact now? — A. That the Ontario delegation were not unanimous as to 
Mr. Cook. I should say the Ontario delegation was entirely unanimous. 

Q. You said, ^ I am in hopes to being able to close up the matter.' Now you say 
the reason why it was not closed was because there was no unanimity among the minis- 
ters ? — A. That is what I supposed. 

Q, You add ' I want to see you first * ? — A. I cannot give the reason for wishing to 
see him first other than this, that several statements had been made as to the proceedings 
of Mr. Cook, as to which I probably would have required to see him, and obtained some 
explanation before the thing came up again for consideration. 

Q. Why did you not tell him it was because there was no unanimity amongst the 
ministers ? — A. I do not think that is a matter I should be expected to parade in a 
letter even to Mr. Cook. Probably he was aware as well as I was, that there was no 
unanimity amongst the ministers. I was under no obligation to state in detail what 
stood in the way. 

Q. If everybody was aware, the reason you give here * But I may want to see you 
first ' was not because of want of unanimity 1 — A. At that time there was a difficulty 
about getting various members to agree on Mr. Cook's behalf. I had hoped to do it but 
I failed to do it. 

Q. And having failed to do it you say you wanted to see him first before closing 
the matter up ?— A. At that time I was in hopes of having arranged the matter in his 
favour. As it turned out I was unable to do so, but I wanted to have seen him, I sup- 
pose, and to have discussed with him statements which had been made that may have 
required an explanation. 

Q. To telt him how you had failed? — A. That might or might not be. 

Q. Was it, or was it not? — A. I cannot possibly after the lapse of three years, 
state accurately what it was he wanted to be seen for, but I can tell you this much, 
that there was a good deal of discussion and dispute going on at the time, but I was 
trying to reconcile parties to Mr. Cook's app>ointment. That I can tell you. 

Q, That was the 9th of March, 1898? — A. I suppose so. 

By the Honourable Mr. Ferguson : 

Q. You stated you had, quite early in the matter of this appointment of a senator 
for Ontario, decided for yourself that Mr. Cook was a suitable man, and he should get 
an appointment ? — A. I would not say that Mr. Cook is my ideal of a senator, but I 
thought from his services to the party 

JSy the Chairman : 

Q. That he was good enough ? — A. On that point I reserve an opinion. I thought 
that his long services to the party, and the services of his family — I think in fact he 
was about the oldest parliamentarian we had outside of two or three gentlemen in the 
House of Commons, and I thought that warranted his claim. 

Q. You had thought over all these things and settled them in your mind. You 
also had taken into consideration some of the alleged ill-treatment that Mr. Cook had 
received from Sir John Macdonald. You have told us that, and you found by reference 
to Senator Mills that that was right — you considered all these things and came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Cook was entitled to a senatorship. You have told us that? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. Did you know Mr. Cook well of your own knowledge ? — A. In a political sense^ 
of course I knew Mr. Cook very well. 

Q. You say now that this reference in your letter to the necessity of your seeing 
him before this matter was closed up might have reference to some objections that had 
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)K^*n raised to Mr. Cook with regard to hb antecedents? — A. i did not sajwitb respect 
to his antecedents, but objections generally have been raised to him. * 

Q. Did you want to discuss these objections that had been before your mind all 
along — was there any new aspect of them presented to you ? —A. As T have mentioned 
to the Committee, I think, in my evidence a little while ago, Mr. Cook had unfortunately 
been very rash and very violent in his language on various occasions. If I were to 
judge by what passed in my own oifice, if Mr. Cook spoke outside in the fashion that he 
spoke to me, T could not wonder that several of my colleagues utterly refused to have 
anything to do with him. 

Q. You would not want to see him to ank him about the language he used in your 
office? — A. Not the language he used in my office, but I would have wanted to see 
him, and probably did, to ascertain if he had been an indiscreet outside of my office as 
he was inside it. I warned him over and over again that if he continued to behave as 
he did, he would stand in his own light and destroy his chances. 

By the Honour Me Mr. Kirchhojffer : 

Q. That is, writing these letters ? — A. No, so far as the letters are concerned, I 
saw no harm in them, but Mr. Cook had U^en talking very foolishly and indiscreetly 
outside, so we were informed, and I had warned him to be more cautious and from what 
passed in my own' office I was quite convinced that if Mr. Cook had been equally indis- 
creet outside, ray colleagues had good reason to be aggrieved. 

By the Honourable Mr. Ferguson : 

Q. You say you told him so more than once ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Then what necessity was there to see him again on the subject? You could 
have mentioned that in a letter, could you not? — A. I am not very fond of discussing 
these matters at any time in letters, nor are they desirable to be discussed in letters. 

Q. Seeing you had already rebuked him A. Seeing I had already cautioned 

him, but I wanted to caution him again. 

By t/ie Honourable Mr, Landry : 

Q. You say it was for that purpose you wanted to see him first? — A. It was for 
that purpose, I think, that I wanted to see him on that particular occasion. 

Q. You swear it was for that purpose? — A. There was no other purpose I had in 
mind that I wanted to see him for. 

Q. Had you that in mind? — A. I think on one or two occasions. 

y. Had you on that occasion ? — A. I think on that occasion, I judge from the 
date. 

Q. Notwithstanding that you were in hopes to close up the matter now ? — A. I had 
some hopes. 

Q. And why was it not closed ? — A. Well, I failed to convince my colleagues, that 
is all. 

Q. You wanted to see Mr. Cook for what ? — A. I wanted to see Mr. Cook to dis- 
cuss the whole situation with him. 

Q. To bring your colleagues together? — A. To endeavour to smooth over the diffi- 
culties that stood in his way. 

Q. What were the difficulties? — A. I have told the Committee 1 think three times 
over. The difficulties in Mr. Cook's way were owing to Mr. Cook's own intemperate 
and violent language. 

Q. Was that the only difficulty ? — A. I do not say that ; I say that was a very 
great obstacle in Mr. Cook's way. 

Q. What were the others ? — A. The others, I must refer you to ray colleagues for 
them. 
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Q. What colleagues 1 — A. Well, the various gentlemen from Ontario. Of course, 
each man has his right to an opinion as to who is fit for a senatorship. 

Q. Who were the colleagues against him 1 — A. That I decline to state. 



W. T. R. Preston, of the city of London, England, Inspector of Emigration 
Agencies in Europe, called and sworn, and examined by Mr. Ritchie. 

WiTNEas. — A statement was made here yesterday that I was at the door overhear- 
ing the examination of the witnesses. I did not hear the evidence of any witness ; I 
only came to the door when the discussion took place. 

Q. It has been stated here by Mr. Cook, in his evidence, that on one occasion — I 
think he said in the year 1898 — that you went to his office in the Freehold Building, 
and addressed him as Mr. Senator? — A. *Good morning, Mr. Senator.' 

Q. That is correct ? — A. I think that is correct. 

Q. Then he says afterwards }0U went to his private office and had an interview 
with him, in that office, with respect to a senatorship ? — A. I think it all took place in 
his private office. 

Q. One of the witnesses examined here says that before you went into the office, 
the door being open, you addressed Mr. Cook as Mr. Senator 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. Was the question of the senatorship the subject in the interview at that time ? 
—A. Partly. 

Q. Was that the object of your visit ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You had no other object that you can mention now ? — A. Nothing special. 

Q. Will you tell us what passed between you and Mr. Cook on that occasion ? — A. 
Well, I think I can possibly in a general way. I would not be exactly certain of every 
detail of the conversation. My recollection of it is that immediately on entering I said 
in a good natured way to him *Good morning, Mr. Senator,' and we sat down and 
chatted for a while. Then I said * I have been at Ottawa ' — then I think we referred 
to a letter I wrote him asking for an appointment. I told him then that I had been at 
Ottawa. Perhaps before I go that far I should say that some time before that, probably 
weeks, I had met him on Yonge street, between Adelaide and the Arcade, in which he 
had discussed the senatorship and his prospects for it. Previous to that I met him in 
the corridor of the Legislative Assembly, in which he had been discussing or referring: 
to the senatorship. Upon this occasion on Yonge street he came out some way in the 
conversation. * You are down in Ottawa occasionally. I wish you would try and find 
out what my chances are.' I told him I was not interfering with the government 
patronage, but if I could learn anything of interest to him, I would let him know. ^ It 
was some weeks after that I happened to be here, and I then went to see him. On this 
occasion the senatorship naturally came up very soon in the conversation. We talked 
of other matters as well. I said, * Well, what about chances at Ottawa ? ' 

Q. You said to him ? — A. Yes. I said, * Perhaps I may have some information 
that may be interesting to you.' Then we proceeded to discuss his qualifications one 
way or another, partly in a jocular and partly in an earnest way. I said, * I judge 
from the little I have heard that you may get the senatorship some time, but I would 
very much doubt your getting it just now. There seems to be a general impression that 
the Liberal speaking talent of the Senate ought to be strengthened,' and, I said, 
* Frankly, Mr. Cook, you did not shine very much as a speaker in the Commons.' He 
then proceeded to tell me that I had not heard him lately, which I had to acknowledge. 
He said if I had only heard him up in East Simcoe, where he could hold forth for an 
hour and a quarter or an hour and a half, I would be satisfied he had improved in that 
line. He said he could pound the tar out of Mackenzie Bowell any way. 

Mr. Blake. — I think that should be withheld. It should not be allowed. 

The Chairman. — I have not the slightest objection. 
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The Witness (continuing) — One thing led to another, and I said in a jocular way, 
*' I do not think it would be a fair thing to inflict speeches of that kind on the Senate. 
They would not stand it/ He said they were not dying fast enough. Of course, it was 
all badinage, but it all led up — I gave the impression at least — that if he was going to 
improve his chances for the Senate, he ought to ])e able to show that he could hold his 
own and strengthen the arguments of the Liberal party. 

Q. Now you said that you had been to Ottawa ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And on your return you saw him and told him that, from interviews you had 
had, you thought he might get the position of senator later on 1 — A. That was the 
impression I had. 

Q. What was the reason he could not get the appointment presently? — A I 
thought it was on account of his qualification. 

Q. Did you expect that he was to improve as a public speaker ? — A. No ; but 
public speakers might in the meantime be put in there and his appointment would come 
later. 

Q. There was no political contest on at that time 1 — A. I cannot remember. 

Q. No contest in which he might demonstrate his ability as a public speaker ? — A. 
There were bye-elections. 

Q. Did you expect that he was to go out in these bye-elections and demonstrate his 
ability as a public speaker ? — A. I suggested that to him. 

Q. Will you tell us who it was you saw in Ottawa ? — A. I never come to Ottawa 
without seeing Sir Richard Cartwright. 

Q. Did you see Sir Richard on that occasion ? — A. Oh, yes, I am quite satisfied 
about that. 

Q. Did you discuss the question of Mr. Cook^s appointment to a senatorship ? — A 
No ; I did not. 

Q. Was it discussed in any shape or form ? — A. The subject was mentioned by me 
to Sir Richard in a casual way — * What do you think of the chances of our friend CookT 

Q. What do you mean by casual way 1 I understood you were to ascertain Mr. 
Cook's chances? — A. I have always avoided the canvassing position. 

Q. You were simply trying to draw him out ? — A. No ; it was casual conversation. 

Q. What did you say ? — A. I think that is all — * What do you chink of the chance 
of our friend Cook 1 ' 

Q. What was the reply ? — A. My recollection of the reply was that the intention 
was to strengthen the debating talent in the Senate in the meantime. 

Q. He did not tell you on that occasion that Mr. Cook was and had been his choice 
for some years before that ? — A. I know he always felt vei-y friendly to Mr. Cook. 

Q. Did he tell you on that occasion that he had supported him throughout, but 
that some of his colleagues were supporting other people % — A. I would not be positive 
about it. 

Q. Was that all you said — ' What are his chances % ' — A. That is all I remember 
took place on that occasion. 

Q. I suppose you knew Sir Richard Cartwright was in a position to know with 
tolerable certainty whether Mr. Cook would be appointed or not? — A. He was one of 
those who would know. 

Q. He did not tell you on that occasion that he had supported him ? — A. I would 
not say that he did or did not. 

Q. Sir Richard Cartwright has said under oath to-day that he was his choice ? — A. 
I know Sir Richard Cartwright felt very friendly. 

Q. He did not tell you how his colleagues felt towards him ? — A. No ; I cannot 
charge my mind that he did. 

Q. What led you to believe that he would get the appointment later on ? — A. I do 
not know that I got that impression from him. 

Q. From whom did you get it ? — A. I cannot say that I got that impression from 
any one in particular, but I knew 

Q. What justification had you for making the statement to Mr. Cook that he would 
get the appointment later on % — A. I knew very well our friends in Ottawa appreciated 
the services of those who stood by them in the dark days. 
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Q. This was the impression on your mind, without any statement from any 
minister ? — A. An impression on my mind. 

Q. Not from any interview with any of the ministers ? — A. No ; I have no recol- 
lection whatever of that. 

Q. How long were you in Ottawa on that occasion 1 — A. Oh, I came in the morn- 
ing and left in the evening. 

Q. I suppose your visit to Sir Richard Cartwright was in connection with Mr. 
Cook 1— A. No. 

Q. Had you any other business on which you wished to see him ? — A. Oh, I til ways 
liked to have a chat with Sir Richard. 

Q. Had you any other business you wanted to see him about? — A. I could not say 
I had any special business. 

Q. Were you an officer of the Government at that time 1 — A. No. I think there 
was some other business I had with Sir Richard Cartwright. 

Q. What was it 1 — A. My own personal matters. 

Q. You discussed that with him first ? — A. I do not say that. 

Q. Did you go there for that purpose ?- - A. I discussed it with him for some time. 

Q. Did you discuss Mr. Cook first 1 — A. I could not tell you. 

Q. But you do know on that occasion 1 — A. My recollection is that on that or some 
such occasion the remark took place. 

Q. You asked him what his chances were ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And his reply was they wanted more Liberal speakers in the Senate ? — A. They 
wanted to strengthen the speaking talent in the Senate. 

Q. He led you to believe there was no likelihood of Mr. Cook getting the appoint- 
ment for a considerable time ? — A. No. 

Q. Did you form the impression at all ? — A. I formed the impression that Mr. 
Cook would not get the appointment just then — that is the first appointment. 

Q. Not until some Liberal speakers were appointed to the Senate ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any vacancy at that time ? — A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Now, you have told us of one interview with Sir Richard Cartwright ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And all that passed with reference to Mr. Cook's appointment 1 — A. Yes, in a 
general way. 

Q. His reply was, they wanted some Liberal speakers appointed first in the Senate. 
You would infer from that that Sir Richard Cartwright was not going to support him 
for the first appointment? — A. No, I did not infer that. 

Q. Although he told you they wanted Liberal speakers first in the Senate, did you 
think Sir Richard Cartwright was going to appoint some Liberal speaker for the next 
vacancy ? Was that the impression left on your mind 1 — A. The impression left on my 
mind from the information which reached me was that speakers would be appointed 
first. 

Q. And you cannot say whether there was a vacancy at that time or not ? — A. I 
could not say whether or not there was a vacancy at that time. 

Q. So it might be a considerable time before Mr. Cook would get the appointment? 
— A. People die very fast sometimes. 

Q. You did not tell him whethor he would get the appointment within two or three 
or four or five years ?— A. No. 

Q. You have told us all that had passed between you and Sir Richard Cartwright. 
"What interviews did you have with other members of the Government with reference 
to Mr. Cook ? — A. I am not clear upon that. I had an impression, but I will not say 
anything about it. I sometimes called on ministers when I came down to Ottawa. 

Q. I want to know whether you did or did not on this occasion ? — A. I would not 
be positive about it. 

Q. At all events, you swear that you have no recollection of it ? — A. I have no 
recollection of it. 

Q. Did you see any other prominent gentlemen connected with the party, during 
your visit, to discuss with him the chances of Mr. Cook's appointment to the senator- 
ship? — A. No. 
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Q. Bo, when you went back from Ottawa, all you would be able to tell wan that 
you had this intervi(*w witli Sir Richard Cartwright, in which they laid they woald 
appoint Lilioral speaken* first ? — A. That was the impremion, they would do so. 

Q. Was that ail you told hiui ?> -A. That is all I told hitn about that. 

Q. Ho that you must have led him to lielieve that he must not expect that appoiot- 
nient at an early date? A. I wan not exp(;ct)ng it. 

Q' That is what you led him to Ijelieve \ — A. You have to take what you believe. 
1 am telling you what I told him. 

Q. I>id you tell him anything else ?- A.I advised him to go out in the by-elections 
when they took place. 

Q. That iH to do more work for tlif* party'/ -A. To do more work for the party. 

Q. How long was he Uy Iw on probation ?— A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Did you tell him anything else? — A. Yes, he went on to speak about 8enatx)r- 
ships being for sale— liad been sold in times gone by, and ho forth. I told him mj 
advice would V>e not U) try anything of that kind. 

Q. You were warning him against anything of that kind. Was any figure named 
as to the price of the senatorship? -A. No. 

Q. You did not discuss ten thousand dollars? — A. No. 

Q. Or forty thousand dollars ? — A. No. 

Q. You did not tell him that if he got it for ten thousand dollars he was going to 
get it l>elow tariff rat<^ ? — A. No ; I never heard anything of the kind. 

Q. You did not suggest anything further than not to make an offer of any kind ?— 
A. I warned him against that. 

Q. You warned him against putting up money at all as an inducement to secure hifl 
appointment? — A. Yes; just in the way 1 have mentioncjcl. 

Q. Was it for the purpfjse of warning him you went there ? — A. No ; it was not. 

Q. It did not occur to you to warn him at all until he broached the subject?— A. 
Ho broachtid the subject. 

Q. What senators did ho say had been paying for it ? — A. I do not know that I 
shpuld mention. 

Q. Did he mention any ? — A. He did. His tongue is not always reliable. 

Q. Did he mention how much those senators had paid ? — A. No. 

Q. Did he lead you to l>elieve if he put up the money he felt he could get the senator- 
Hhip? — A. That impression, of course, came out when he said he b<;lieved that senator- 
ships had been sold and had been bought. 

C^. That was the impression created on his mind, that if he put up the money he 
would get the senatorship? — A. He gave utterance to that. 

Q. And he intimated that he ha^l reason to believe others had put up the money 
and got the appointment ? — A. Not immediately appointed. He referred to years and 
years ago. 

Q. He went away back of the lieform regime?- -A. No. 

Q. W/is it just a general conversation aVxiUt putting up money for senatorshipfl? 
He did not mention dates, did he ? --A. No ; he mentioned names. 

Q. You do not want \J^ give those names ? — A. I would rather not. 

Q. Is that all that passed between you and Mr. Cook on the occasion referred tol 
— A. Oh, he went over again to me the claims that he had for the position — what he 
had done for the party. 

Q. The amount of money he had paid for the party ? — A. The expense he had gone 
to in his elections. 

Q. Contributions for party purposes, I suppose ? — A. Yes ; he mentioned that too. 
1 said to him, in cr^nnection with the; expenses he had l^en put to, he had read the ifai^, 
and had come to the conclusion that all the charges were true — in a joking way. 

Q. You remember that forined part of the conversation on this occasion ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did he ever make stateuients to you of this kind prior to that ? — A. Oh, yes ; 
I had heard him say U^fore something about his claims for long party servioes. 

Q. And this was merely a repetition of what he had UAd you before? — A. Oh, yes 
what he was telling everybody 
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Q. Have you told us everything that happened at that interview ? — A. No. 
Q. Tell us all that happened in connection with this matter ?— A. One of the other 
things he spoke about in connection with his claims was as a Methodist. 
Q. You had heard that before 1 — A. I think I had heard it before. 
Q. Was it merely a repetition 1 Did you know he was a Methodist ? — A. Yes. I 
suggested to him, "You had better be on probation a little longer before putting that 
forward as a claim." 

Q. And he had to be a public speaker before getting an appointment. Was anything 
else said 1 — A. I think that is all. We chatted there upon other subjects, 

Q. So that the information you had to give him was not of a very cheering nature 1 
~A. Oh, I think it was. 

Q. You knew he had been expecting an appointment before that time ? — A. I 
think I had first heard him speak of it shortly after the elections or the by-elections. 
• Q. Shortly after the Reform party got into power 1 — A. Yes. 
Q. You knew he thought his claims were strong ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And that he thought he had been badly dealt with in not being appointed before 
that *?— A. We all think that. 

Q. He led you to believe that, and he was always expecting the next appointment ? 
— A. He was all the time after it, I think. 

Q. So you told him that he must defer hope of getting one until after some promi- 
nent speakers had been apointed to the Senate : was not that a very plain intimation 
to him he was not to be appointed for some time. — A. Oh, I do not know about that. 
A great many vacancies have occurred since then. 

Q. You thought that was cheering information to convey to him ? — A. I thought 
it ^wa.8. 

Q. It was a pleasure to you to go and cheer Mr. Cook up ? — A. I told him I thought 
his chances were good. 

Q. But remote ? — A. Not very remote. 

Q. He had been expecting it all this time, and you simply told him : Do not expect 
it until after some prominent Liberals are appointed, and take good care that you do not 
put up any money for it? — A. That is not my language. 
Q. That is the substance ? — A. I think so. 

Q. You think you have told us everything. that happened 1 — A. No. I have not. 
The other things were not relevant to this question. 

Q. If it was about something else there is no need to give it ? — A. No, I do not 
think there is any occasion for it. 

Q. Your special purpose for visiting him was to discuss this senatorship ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. You wrote a letter to him " Let me know as soon as you arrive in the city. I 
^ant to see you confidentially in regard to a matter that you have a political interest 
^^j" and this was the matter? — A. Yes. 

Q, And this intelligence was to be conveyed to him quickly ? — A. Yes. 
Q. From what you have told us, there did not seem to be any need for rapid com- 
munication ? — A. Yes, there was. 

Q. Why ? His haven was a long way off 1 — A. I was hoping at that time to go 
away very soon myself. 

Q. Was that the reason ? — A. Yes. 

Q. But you wanted to know the moment he arrived in the city ? — A. Yes. 
Q. And you put it that way because you expected to go ? — A. I wanted to get 
^^rouffh with what I had to say to him and have done with it. It was of some interest 

Q. It was of interest to him to know he would not get the appointment for a consi- 
^**J^able time to come ? — A. I did not say that. Do not put words in my mouth. 

Q. That is the fact ?— A. It is not the fact. 
, Q. The fact is, you told him he need not expect the appointment immediately, 

^^^xise they were going to appoint Liberal speakers?— A. They were going to 
^^^^ngthen the debating talent in the Senate first. That was my impression. 
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Q. On thifl we can draw our inferences as to whether it was cheering or nott— A. 
You can draw your inferences. 

Q. And this was something in which he had an immediate political interest?— A. 

I think so. 

Q. You left him on friendly terms ? - A. Oh, yes, quite friendly terms, and have 
Jbeen friendly ever since. 

Q. Have you had any conversation with him since? — A. About the senatorship? 

Q. Yes 1 — A. Only the other morning in the Russell House. 

Q. Since he came here to be a witness ? — A. Yes. 

IJ. Was that yesterday ? — A. Yes. 

Q. That is the only occasion you spoke to him since you had that interview with 
him in his office 1 — A. I think so. 

Q. Did you do anything beyond what you have said to further the interests of Mr. 
Cook in connection with the senatorship? — A. No. 

Q. Nothing whatever? — A. No. * 

Q. And you have told us the only gentleman you saw in connection with the 
matter was Sir Richard Cartwright, and you have told us the casual way in which you 
made the lemark "What are the chanres of Mr. Cook?" And he replied "They were 
going to appoint Liberal speakers first?— A. That seemed to be the intention. I knew 
Sir Richard Cartwright was a very warm friend of his. 

Q. That is the reasun I am surprivsed, in view of his intentions, that they were 
going to appoint Liberal speakers first, and overlook Mr. Cook's claims ? — A. Sir 
Richard Cartwright did not say he was going to overlook Mr. Cook's claims. 

Q. But he Slid the Cabinet was going to? — A. Yes, not one man. Allow me to 
say, before going. I am saying on oath I never trafficked, offered for sale or tried to 
sell any Government office or influence in all the years T have been in political life. 

Honourable Mr. Jones moved that Mr. Biggs be called and examined before 
the Committee. 

The motion was carried. 



Mr. Samuel C. Biggs was called and sworn and made the following statement :— 

I would like, if I might be permitted, before I go on with the examination to call 
attention to a matter which Mr. Ritchie stated about me as one of the witnesses yester- 
day. I am here now, and I understand it was alleged that I was a«iked to leave the 
room in order that I might not hear what took place here, that during the evening 
hours, somewhere near four o'clock, I was found stealing to the door in order that I 
might surreptitiously hear some of the evidence. I want to give it an unqualified and 
absolute denial. It is untrue in every particular. I was not even in the building at 
the time. I was at the hotel, and only learned of it on my way from the hotel here. 

By Mr, Ritchie, Counsel for the Committee : 

Q. You were solicitor for Mr. Cook at one time? — A. Yes. 

Q. And for the lumber company of which he was president ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And for other companies with which he was connected ? — A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. And we are told that you ceased to be his solicitor some two or three years agol 
— A. I think it is a year and a half ago. 

Q. During the time you were his solicitor, I suppose he discussed with you his per- 
sonal matters ?-^A. I think he did. 

Q. And we are told that several letters that have been written to members of the 
Government and others setting forth his claims and urging his appointment, were 
written by you, the facts, of course, being stated by him ? — A. I dictated several letters, 
I could tell them if they were produced to me. 
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Q. But that is the fact, that you dictated a number of them ? — A. I dictated quite a 
imber of letters. He would come in and sit down and tell me and I would dictate 
batever he desired me to say, using my own language. 

Q. He gave the facts and you couched them in proper language 1 — A. I couched 
em in such language as I was able to. 

Q. They read very well. He tells us that on one occasion he informed you 
at he had an interview with the late Mr. M. C. Cameron ? — A. He did inform me. 

Q. He told you that he had met him at the Union Station in Toronto 1 — A. Yes, 
think he said at the Union Station. He told me that he had met him at any rate, 
id whether he said at the Union Station or the Rossin House I am not quite clear. 

Q. And did he tell you he was lo see him on his return from Goderich passing 
trough from Ottawa ? — A. He told me at some stage before his return. 

Q. He told you at some stage before he returned that he had the interview and 
lat he expected to have a further interview with him on his return from Goderich to 
ttawa, passing through Toronto? — A. Well, I cannot fix the — 

Q. It is not material to fix it. Did he tell you he was to meet him at the Rossin 
ouse? — A. I think Id was the Rossin House. He told me he was going to meet him 
; any rate. 

Q. Yoa knew the object of his intended visit to Mr. Cameron ? — A. I knew he 
as trying to get the senatorship. 

Q. And you pressed upon Mr. Cameron his claims ? — A. And that Cameron was 
ying to aid him, as T had previously, at his request, seen Mr. Cameron here in Ottawa 
id solicited Mr. Cameron's aid in helping him. 

Q. Did you suggest to Mr. Cook that you would go with him and see Mr. Cameron 
hen he returned from Toronto, and that you would do all you could? — A. I hardly 
link I suggested I would go with him, but I agreed to go with him. 

Q. Mr. Cook says you suggested it? — A. I do not think I suggested it, T think Mr. 
3ok very likely asked — I am quite positive in fact — he said " Hadn't you better come 
)wn with me?" and I said " Very well, I will go down with you." That is the way I 
link it occurred. • 

Q. And did he tell you what had passed between himself and Mr. Cameron in the 
terview at the Union Station? — A. My recollection is that the interview at the 
nion Station was subsequent to the interview at the Rossin House. 

Q. How can that be, because you have already told us that before the interview 
I the Rossin House, he told you that he had an interview and on the return he was 
>ing to meet him at the Rossin House? — A. Well, he had more than one interview at 
le Station. 

Q. Will you say so ? — A. I think he did 

Q. Will you swear he did?— A. I am telling you what I think. I think he had 
ore than one interview with Mr. Cameron, either at the Rossin House or at the sta- 
on. I think there were more than two interviews. 

Q. Is your memory sufficiently reliable to be able to swear to that ? — A. That is 
hat I think. 

Q. You will not go any further than that ? — A. No, I am not going beyond that. 

Q. Did he tell you what had happened when he saw him at the Union Station ? — 
.. He told me at some stage whether before or after. 

Q. What did he tell you about it ? — A. He told me that Mr. Cameron told him 
lat he wanted him to subscribe to the party fund, and that he had refused, and I think 
3 mentioned the sum of ten thousand dollars as the sum. I think Mr. Cook mentioned 
lat as the sum. 

Q. Mr. Cook told you he had seen Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Cameron wanted him to 
ibscribe to party funds, and you think ten thousand dollars was the amount? — A. I 
link he told me Mr. Cameron wanted him to subscribe ten thousand dollars. 

Q. And if he did he would get a senatorship ? - A. I do not think he told me that. 

Q. You do not think he put it that way, but you drew the inference that one was 
consideration of the other? — A. No, I do not think it. You can draw your own 

1— 5i 
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inferences. I do not think he told luo that. But he told me Cameron wanted him to 
subscribe Umi thousand dollars to the fund. 

Q. And the occasion was when the senatorship was being discussed ? — A. Yes, I 
knew that. 

Q. And it was in connection with that discussion that he said Cameron wanted him 
to subscribe* U^n thousand dollars to the party funds and he told he had refused ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did he \aM you the claims he had in respect of past H.Tvic<»s, that he thought he 
ought to ^et the appointment without paying; anything] — A. I do not know whether 
he told me at the time, but he had told m(» previously tim<» and again, and I had written 
those letters, and I could not help but know thoroughly what his claims were from his 
standpoint. 

Q. And his claims were that he should get the appointment? — A. I tried to set 
them forth to the best of my ability. 

Q. And you did it very, very well. Wht»n he told you he had refused, the object 
of your going with him, I sui)i30sc was to endeavour to impress upon Mr. Cameron the 
paramount claims Ik^ had, and urge the a[)pointmeht without the exaction of any tribute \ 
— A. Let me understand the (juestion. 

Q. When he asked you to go and sec^ Mr. Cameron on his return — that is when he 
was passing through Toronto on his way to Ottawa, he had an object in asking you to 
go ? — A. Yes, he had. 

Q. What was th(» object he had in view ? — A. To get Cimeron to as.sist him, the 
same obj(»ct as we had from the first, lor I visited at his request Mr. Cameron here, one 
of the Old Guard. I can explain it briefly and you will understand it. He had sent 
me down to Ottawa to interview ihe Ontario ministers, which I did, and he also asked 
me to visit the Old (;luard and interest them on his behalf and hc» named three or four 
men. I saw three. I saw Mr. Homervilh*. 

Q. This is the Old Guard. We are in some doubt as to what the Old Guard means 1 
— A. These are namt^s he gave me, and I saw Mr. McMuUen. Mr. Cameron was one 
specially and Mr. Mc Mullen, and I saw them. Mr. Cameron spoke very favourably, and 
practically, as I thought, a^rec^d to do what he could to assist Mr. C(X)k in obtaining the 
senatorship. Mr. McMullen did i ot give me much satisfacticm, and Mr. Somerville 
less, and from that time on we dealt with Mr. Cameron, and therefore when we went to 
Mr. Cameron, we went to him I understand with the same object we had in the first 
place, to get his assistance in obtaining the senatorship. 

Q. At the tim(^ you went with him to see Mr. Cameron, you knew that Mr. Cameron 
had asked him to subscribe*. You told us that ? — A. I cannot be sure as to that. If I 
did not know it I learned it that night. I do not know whether Mr. .Cameron asked 
him before or after, but I leained that night. 

Q. Was it not because he wanted the subscription to the party funds that Mr. 
Cook wanted you to go with him to induce him to make the appointment or to urge his 
appointment without askin'j; any subscription. Did he not say he had already sub- 
scribed so largely, and done so nmch work for the party, that he thought he ought not 
to put up a dollar? — A. He- did not repeat those things to me. I knew those things 
for months. 

Q. It was not necessary to do that, and you und(;rstood all along that he expected 
the senatorship without paying anything for it, that he had paid enough already — I do 
not mean paid out improperly, but assisted his party ?— A. He wanted a senatorship. 
I do not know whether h(^ ever made it clear to me that he wanted it without paying 
anything for it or. not until a much later date, when the matter was moineipointedly dis- 
cussed. Th(Te was some talk. 

Q. What did he say when he told you that Cameron wanted a subscription of ten 
thousand dollars tor party funds? What did you advise him ? Not. to give it, or did 
he ask your advice ? — A. The incident, as I remember it, is that he came into my office 
on one occasion and said they wanted a subscription, or they wanted him to subscribe 
so much, and he would get the senatorship. Well, could they do that 1 He d d not 
mention any names, and I took down the statutes and read to him the clauses erf the 
Criminal Act in reference to trafficking in public offices, and I said to him that I sup- 
posed the man that bona fide and honestly subscribed without any design or fraud, 
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•uld do so, but if a man merely did it as a colour to cover up the purchase of an office, 
tat that would be criminal, 

Q. Why should you have done this, because, as far as he was concerned, he told 
)u he had refused to do it ? He told you they wanted ten thousand dollars and at the 
me time he refused to give it ? — A. I did it because of what he asked me. 

Q. He told you that he ha^l been approached and asked to subscribe ten thousand 
>llars to the party fund, and that he had refused ? — A. I do not say he told me — T do 
)t think he told me he was asked to subscribe ten thousand dollars at that time. He 
Id me he was asked to subscribe. 

Q. Without mention of any amount? — A. I do not think he name 1 ten thousand 
>llars. 

Q. But he did, later on? — A. But he did ask me if he were to subscribe, what 
Duld be the consequences. 

Q. 1 think if you want to be absolutely fair, you will answer my question ? — A. I 
ill submit to the Committee whether I am fair or not. I am not able to answer you as 
)M wish. I will answer according to the truth. You have no right to insult me. 

Q. I have a right to ask you to answ« r my questions ? — A. I will answer your 
lestions. 

Q. You may have misunderstood it, but you did not answer the question as T put 

What I want to get to know is this : When Mr. Cook told you he had been asked 
' Mr. Cameron to subscribe to the party fund, you are not sure that any amount was 
Bntioned? — A. I do not think that an amount was mentioned. 

Q. Later on, you heard from him about the ten thousand dollars ? — A. I heard 
)m him at some time about the ten thousaad dollars. 

Q. When he told you he was asked by Cameron t) subscribe to the party funH, he 
the same time told you he had refused to subscribe ? — A. I do not know that. 

Q. Did he tell you he had refused ? — A. He did not tell me he had refused. 

Q. I thought you told us, you volunteered the statement yourself that he had 
fused 1 — A. No, I simply said he asked me these questions. 

Q. The evidence is down, and perhaps my recollection is at fault. You say that 
u did at all events on some occasion take down the statutes to read to him 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose you advised him that in trafficking in public offices or even 
gotiation in connection with it would be a crime under the statutes 1 — A. I think I 
i, I am sure I did. 

Q. Do you know when that was 1 — A. I cannot fix the date. 

Q. Was that before or after you had seen Mr. Cameron ? — A. I am under the 
pression it was before I had seen Mr. Cameron. 

Q. That is only an impression 1 — A. I think it was, but I paid no attention to the 
tes. 

Q. You think it was, but your memory is not sufficiently clear to enable you to 
ear to it as a positive fact? — A. I could not lay up in my memory all those things. 

Q You could not swear to it positively ? —A. No, but I think it was. 

Q. You went to see Mr. Cameron at the Rossin House ? — A. I did, with Mr. Cook. 

Q. And I think he said he called for you ? He tried to get him at noon, he had 
t come, and then he called for you in the evening? — A. He called at my house and 
d to remain some time. 

Q. And you went with him ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And the object of your going with him was to again press on Mr. Cameron his 
3-eminent claims ? — A. No, Cameron knew them, but to get Mr. Cameron's assistance 
obtaining for him from the Government a senatorship. Mr. Cameron knew all 
Dut Mr Cook better than I did. He had been associated with him, and I had not. 

Q. At all events you made it clear to Mr. Cook when you discussed the question of 
.fficking in offices with him that under the statutes it would be a crime to have any- 
ng to do with it? — A. I told him he could not buy an office — no doubt about that. 

Q. And you told him that even although it might be a subscription to the party 
id that that was only colourable, that a person negotiating in any bargain of that kind 
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would subject himself to imprisonment under the statutes % — A. Subject themselves to 
a penalty. 

Q. So that he was fully apprised of the fact that to negotiate in that direction 
would be a crime ? — A. Yes. 

Q. So that you would not expect him after your advice to enter into any corrupt 
bargain of that kind 1 — A. I do not think I ever made the calculation of what chances 
he would run or what he would do. 

Q. Did he express any doubt as to the soundness of the advice 1 — A. I will tell yoa 
the facts and you may judge. 

Q. Did he express any doubt as to the soundness of the advice ? You were his 
solicitor?— A. I was acting for him. 

Q. He did not argue the question out with you ? — A. He did not argue the matter 
out with me. 

Q. And the law was absolutely clear? — A. Th»i law was clear enough I thought. 

Q. And you told him so ? Told him the law was clear? — A. Oh, yes, I told him so. 

Q. When you had your interview at the llossin House — I understand it was at 
the llossin House, was it ? - A. Yes. You mean where we saw Cameron ? 

Q. Yes?— A. Y(.s. 

Q. Did you both go in together ? — A. We went into the general corridor together. 

Q. Where did you see him, in Lis room ? — A. No, downstairs in the corridor. 

Q. Not in one of the rooms ? — A. I do not remember whether we were in the 
reading room, or in the corridor, or a room oflF it. 

Q. You were not in the bed rooms ? - A. No. 

Q. You may have been in the reading, smoking room, or one of the corridors ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. And I suppose you sat down, the three of you, to discuss this matter ? — A. No. 

Q. You went there fur the purpose of discussing it? — A. No, that is not the way 
it was done. 

Q. How was it done? — A. Mr. Cook suggested for me to see Mr. Cameron alone 
first, and have a conversation with him and find out if I could see what was the difficulty 
why he did not get the senatorship. Mr. Cook, as I understood him, could not under- 
stand—he appeared to think hi« claims were so strong that he could not understand why 
he could not get it, and he wanted me to see Mr. Cameron alone and have a talk with 
him, and try and get an the real bottom of things, if T could, and so T went in. I have 
known Mr. Cameron a long time. I went to see Mr. Cameron. Whether Mr. Cook 
went up to Mr. Cameron with nie and spoke or not, I do not remember, but I remem- 
ber Mr. Cameron and I sat down and discussed the matter for a time, and after we 
had discussed it for a time, I said to him, " We might just a<* well call up Cook, and 
have him join in the discussion and know what is said," and I gave him a reason for 
that, so we called Mr. Cook, and then the matter was gone<»ver again. 

Q. What was the gist of the c(mv(Tsation that you had with Mr. Cameron. Tell 
us the conversation as near as you can — that is before Mr. Cook came into the general 
discussion? — A. I sat down with Mr. Camenm on one side, and after some general 
discussion I said " What is the trouble in this senatorship ? Why can we not get the 
senatorship for Mr. Cook f" and Cameron kind of laughed it off a little, and I returned, 
as adroitly as I thought I knew how to the attack to find out what the real secret was. 
I could not ascertain from the ministers, because I had visited each of them for Mr. 
Cook, and Mr. Cameron, after I returned to the attack a second time, said " Now Mr. 
Biggs you are entirely mistaken about Mr. Cook. You press his claims and all that, but 
I know him belter than you do. " I said I suppose you do, what really is the trouble ? 
And he says. " Well you know Mr. Cook has not done for the party what he says he 
has." Well, I said I do not know, I think he has done what he says he has, and I have 
seen a good many of his papers ; and I put the best face I could on the letters I had 
written and discussed the matter, and he says " I want to tell you, the fact is Cook 
has always spent all his money on himself. He has paid his own election expenses. He 
has spent all his money on himself, and has not done what you think he has, and besides 
he has not been quite loyal, and he referred to some complaint about some Ontario 
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constituency. Well, I argued against that, and he still combated my view, and he said 
" Well, let him show his loyalty now." He said " I cannot do anything for him, I 
cannot press his claims. Why cannot he show his loyalty by subscribing." Well, I 
thought he had subscribed. 

Q. That is the best test of loyalty ? 

By Honourable Mr, Miller : 

Q. Cameron said that? — A. Yes, I am not saying it I hope. I am telling what Mr. 
Cameron argued with me. I argued against that view. I believed in Mr. Cook's story. 
T had not been in the country only a few years, and I did not understand the feeling 
that seemed to be exhibited, and I thoroughly believed in Mr. Cook's view, and I argued 
against Mr. Cameron's view that he had not done anything for the party. Then he used 
that expression and I said *' I don't think that is fair when a man has done so much for 
a party to say that he is disloyal. When can loyalty ever be proved ? I said I have 
been trying to help himanl you have been trying to help him.' "Well," he said "if he 
had a good case, if he were shown to be worthy, he would have a better chance, but there 
are so many applicants, and he ought to do what is right," and I could not get anything 
more, as far as T could see, and then I said suppose we called up Mr. Cook. 

By Mr. Bitchier Counsel for the Committee : 

Q. You had got to the bottom of it then? — A. I had got beyond my personal 
knowledge of facts, and J could not argue any more. 

Q. You found out what was standing in his way? — A. Yes. 

Q. And then called up Mr. Cook ? — A. Yes, I think I called him myself, and said 
" We might as well talk it over again," and I thought he might as well know from Mr. 
Cameron as to take my word for it, and my conversation was practically repeated. 

Q. He said the same thing to Cook about subscribing as he said to you ? — A. Yes. 
Before I had called him over, when he talked about subscription I asked, *What guaran- 
tee would he have supposing he did subscribe ?' I said " If that is the way you treat your 
men after they do so much, what guarantee would he have after he did subscribe that 
he would get it." That was an important consideration. 

Q. Very important no doubt ?— A. And I was trying to argue Cook's case, and I 
thought Mr. Cook would not mind a small subscription, but I did not think he would 
pay ten thousand dollars. I said what guarantee would he have ? He said " Oh well, 
he would have to take his chances" We are doing all we can for him, placing himself 
along with me like, we were doing all we could for him, and then I liad got to the 
bottom I thought. 

Q. The bottom was subscription *? — A. You must draw your inference. I am not 
permitted to argue the case. I can only tell what I know. T have not givnn you the 
whole conversation. Substantially the same conversation was repeated and then I 
chimed in, and I said " What do you mean by subscription " ? And Mr Cook said 
** Would you consider five thousand dollars a good subscription" 1 "Oh," Mr. Came- 
ron says " r think a rich man like you ought to subscribe ten thousand dollars." 

Q. So that Mr. Cook apparently was disregarding your advice, placing himself in 
the clutches of the law ? — A. I do not know whether he was doing that, or whether he 
was feeling to see what was at the bottom. 

Q. He was treading on dangerous ground ? — A. I do not think so. He was asking 
all sorts of questions, and so was I. 

Q. He said he would like to know how Rve thousand dollars would do, and Mr. 
Cameron said a rich man like him ought to subscribe ten thousand dollars ? — A. Yes, 
and Cook said he would not subscribe ten thousand dollars, and the conversation conti- 
nued in a general way and he left presently for home. That is as nearly as I can 
remember what occurred. 

Q. When you left did you have the impression on your mind that if he did not 
subscribe his chances of getting it were not likely to be good. Is that the impression 
on your mind ? — A. From the knowledge I had and the impressions on my mind with 
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reference to Mr. Cameron, I did not think subscription or non-subs jription would do very 
much. I did not think Mr. Cameron had any authority to do anything. I thought he 
was taking his chances. 

Q. What was it that led you to go to Mr. Cameron thinking you could get at the 
bottom as to the reason why xVIr. Cook was not appointed ? — A. I did not ever propose 
personally going to Mr. Cameron. I went with Mr. Cook and at his request. I had 
no interest in going to Mr. Cameron. 

Q. You have told us all that, and you have also told ua that when you got to the 
Rossin House you went in to get at the bottom of the matter ? — A. Mr. Cook asked 
me to. I did that at Mr. Cook's request. It was thought he might talk perhaps more 
freely to me if I went alone than otherwise. 

Q. And you did think at that time that probably he would be able to give you the 
underlying reasons why he did not get it or whether he ought to get it? —A. I thought 
if I could say anything which would help Cook I would be glad to seize upon it. 

Q. And you thought you would get from him the reasons why he was not 
appointed 1 — A. Cameron was pretty wary in what he said, and it took a great deal of 
work to get him to say anything, but I will give you the grounds as I understood them 
at the close of the conversation. He did not always finish his sentences and did not 
talk freely. 

Q. I suppose Mr. Cameron was a prominent man in his party at that time 1 — A. I 
understood so. 

Q. Was he the gentleman who got the subscriptions for party purposes — do you 
know 1 — A. I have no knowledge of party subscriptions ; I have never seen them. 

Q. Did he occupy any particular position in his party? — A. I have no knowledge 
of that. 

Q. Was he a whip ?--A. I have no knowledge of that. 

Q. At all events he was a prominent member of the party and you thought would 
be a man who would know all the secrets of the party ? — A. He was a strong Liberal 
in politics. 

Q. And you have always been a Liberal ? — A. Yes, since I was a boy. 

Q. A prominent and active member of the Liberal party ? — A. I have been a 
Liberal but as to the activity and prominence I will not say about that. 

Q. You did not get much satisfaction from the interview with Cameron ? — A. I 
did not see that we got ahead any. I had one purpose, to get Mr. Cook the senatorship 
and everything I could do legitimately and fairly I did. 

Q. Did Mr. Cameron tell you he had interviews with any of the ministers in con- 
nection with Mr. Cook's claims in connection with the appointment? — A. He did not 
mention the ministers to me at all. 

Q. T mean at any time you saw him ? — A. I never saw him except on two 
occavsions. One was when he came down, and that night. 

Q. I thought you said you had seen him two or three times? — A. Twice, I knew 
him personally quite well, but I mean in connection with this matter. I would not say 
I had not seen him personally. 

Q. Was that the last interview you had with Cameron in connection with Cook's 
claim ? — A. That is the last interview I had with Cameron. 

Q. And you say nothing came of it? — A. I have told you all that happened. 

Q. We will draw our own inferences as to that? — A. I would like to draw infer- 
ences, but I do not know that I have that right. 

Q. You have given us the facts? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you yourself see any of the ministers in connection with Mr. Cook's appoint- 
ment? — A. Yes. 

Q. Which of the ministers did you see ? — A. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Honourable Sir 
Oliver Mowat, Sir Richard Cartwright, Honourable Senator Scott, Honourable Mr. 
Paterson and Mr. Mulock. 

Q. You saw all the Ontario ministers ? — A. Yes. 

Q. In the course of conversations you had with any of them was there anything 
said about the Cameron matter ? — A. Well, I do not know whether it was or not. I 
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saw the Honourable David Mills subsequently after I had seen all the other ministers, 
and whether that was before or after the Cameron matter T do not know. 

Q. I was asking you if in the conversation with any of the ministers the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Cameron's subscription was ever mentioned? — A.. Never mentioned. 

Q. Neither directly nor indirectly ? — A. No, not in any way to me. 

Q. I want to make it broaa ? — A. Not one of them mentioned Cameron to me, nor 
I Cameron to them. 

Q. Did anything take place in any of the interviews with the ministers that led 
you to believe that Mr. Cook's chances would be better if he made some subscriptions 
to party funds ? — A. Not one word with any minister. I may say frankly that some 
of the ministers, especially Sir Oliver Mowat, told me in the plainest possible way why 
they would not recommend Mr. Cook for a senatorship. 

Q. You say there was nothing transpired at any of the interviews you had with 
any of the ministers which would lead you to infer that if he made a subscription that 
his chances for the appointment would be better ? — A. No. If there was anything of 
that kind I am too innocent altogether. 

Q. If there was anything of that kind you would recollect it 1 — A. I think I would 
if any insinuation of that kind was made at all. 

Q. Nothing of that kind occurred 1 — A. No. 

Q. Was anything said about the authority that Mr. Cameron professed to have in 
asking for this subscription?— A. By whom? 

Q. By Mr. Cameron ? Did he say he was authorized by anybody or requested by 
anybody ? — A. No, just that he ought to subscribe. 

Q. To use a common expression, he was doing it off his own bat ? — A. I did not 
say that. 

Q. That is the result. He did not state he was acting on behalf of anybody, he 
did not say he was authorized by anybody ? — A. Did not profess to say he was author- 
ized by anybody. He professed to do what I was doing, he professed to be acting for 
Cook, as I was doing. I professed to act for Cook, and he and I were in the same boat, 
according to my way of putting it, and he was discussing with me how we could best 
act. That is the way we treated it. 

Q. It did not seem to be much in the interest of Cook when he suggested $5,000 
that Cameron said he should put up $10,000?— A. I did not say he suggested he would 
give $5,000. 

Q. How did you mention it ? — A. I understood Cook to be asking a question to 
find out what Cameron thought would be a proper subscription. I do not want to 
convey the idea Cook was offering $5,000. I do not think he intended to offer any- 
thing. 

Q. Just wanted to see where he would be ? — A. Yes, to find out where he was. I 
did not intend to convey the idea that he offered $5,000. 

Q. Cook said " How would $5,000 do ?" and he said " a wealthy man like you ought 
to give $10,000?" — A. If a man was asked for a subscription we would find out what he 
thought about it, and I had not ventured to ask how much. I wanted to leave it open 
when they met. 

Q. You wanted to see what dicker would be arrived at, and Cook's view and your 
own view was that there would not be much use in putting up $5,000 or $10,000 unless 
there was some strin;^ on the senatorship ? — A. If you want to know personally what I 
think, to ask a man, after serving the party a lifetime, to buy a senatorship is a piece of 
consummate cheek, and a crime if a man does it, but I do not know whether the stories 
are true, and perhaps I should not have said j?o. 

Q. At all events you asked what guaiantee he would have if he put this up of get- 
ting the senatorship, and he said he would have to take his chances ? — A. Yes, I did 
not name any sum. 

Q. Had you ever thought that a good subscription might have smoothed matters 
towards a senatorship ? Had you ever suggested that to Cook yourself ? — A. That was 
one of the things th it was in my mind when I said I could not be sure of the dates. 
There was an occasion when Mr. Cook and I did discuss whether a subscription would be 
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of any value ; there was an occasion, and I think it was before that, and I think now, 
but I would not be positive, I think now that that was the occasion when we looked 
into the law. 

Q. You think that was the occasion when you looked into the law 1 — A. I think so. 

Q. But you have told us you cannot be sure about it? — A. I was on the point of 
mentioning it once or twice, but not fevling sure of the date I do not want to pledge my 
oath about it. There was a time when we discussed that, but never $10,000. 

Q. That went away beyond all calculations you had in your mind ? — A. No, but 
the sum we did discuss, if I may tell alx>ut it, was $5,000, but we never discussed 
$10,000. 

Q. Did you at any time say to Mr. Cook that there were other men who were 
making application, and who were wealthy, hence his chances were not as good as they 
otherwise would be? — A. No, sir, I never said it in my life, because I did not know 
anything about it. T personally had not the knowledge, but Mr. Cook repeat^ly told 
me of who the applicants were ; he was better posted ; he had been down before I under- 
took to help him, and he knew who they were, and he named men who were trying to 
get it, and some of whom were wealthy, and we discussed them, but I dirl not say that 
to him, because I did not know. 

Q. Have you told the Committee everything you know in connection with this 
matter about the $10,000 ? You know what the subject matter of this inquiry is, of 
course ? — A. Well, I do not know that I have told them everything I know. I have 
told everything that has come to my mind in answer to the questions. 

Q. I do not know what your evidence may be ; I have not been in communication 
with you ? — A. I am sorry you took occasion to say yesterday I was not a creditable 
witness before bearing me at all. 

Q. You should not say that, because T did not say it ? — A. I saw it in the papers 
that the reason I was not called was because I could not be believed. It is a matter of 
professional courtesy in the first place, and very insulting in the second place. 

Mb. Blake, counsel for the accused, informs the witness that Mr. Ritchie explained 
to the Committee this morning that he had seen the reports in the press, and that it 
was without foundation. 

Witness.— I thank you, very much, Mr. Ritchie, that you made the explanation. 
But I saw ir in large head lines in reference to my exclusion from the room. 

Q. Have you told us everything that has occurred to your mind in connection with 
the inquiry? — A. At the moment, unless something is suggested to me. 

Q. Unless suggested by son^e question that may be put by some one else ? — A. 
There are many things I know about the negotiations from the start — correspondence 
and negotiations with the ministers, &c. 

Q. That is not important. Was there anything said in your interviews with 
ministers that would lead you directly or indirectly to believe that if [a subscription were 
made it might pave the way to a senatorship ? — A. No, on the contrary, nothing of that 
kind took place. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Blake, Counsel /or the Accused: 

Q. Were you aware, either from anything Cameron told you or otherwise, that he 
had a good many election contests, and that it cost him a very considerable sum of 
money ? — A. He told me so. He told me so that evening. In fact he claimed that 
politics had ruined him practically. 

Q. You said : "We were all doing what we could, he was putting himself in the 
same position as myself and acting for Mr. Cook ?" — A. Yes. 

Q And then you said : "I thought that Mr. Cameron was taking his chances, I 
did not think that the giving of $10,000 would or would not make any dif- 
ference in regard to the senatorship ?" — A. That was the view I took of it. I thought 
he was taking his chances. 
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Q. He was acting for himself in the matter ? — A. That is what I thought. 

Q. From anything that Mr. Cook said to you, did Mr. Cook come to the same con- 
clusion — that is that he had not any authority whatever, and that he was wanting the 
money for himself ? — A. We discussed — of course after we got away from Mr. Cameron — 
we discussed the matter, and I said to Mr. Cook " Do you think that if M. C. Cameron 
got $10,000 — are you fool enough to think that the party would ever see 
it ? " And he said he did not believe they would, and I did not believe they would either. 
We discussed that on our way home. He had not shown us that he had anything to 
give us. We just had his statement, and there was not anything to make us think. I 
thought myself and I suggested, I think in conversation probably he might turn over to 
the party a couple of thousand dollars, and then go on and say that was the best he 
could do, "Can't you d) something for him?" and then we would be no better off than 
before, and Mr. Cook did not think he would turn over any part, he did not think the 
party would be any ahead by giving Cameron some money. I do not want to place that 
down as a fact, I have given my own conclusions. 

Q. I want you to say, seriously, did Mr. Cook unite with you in the thought that 
Mr. Cameron had not authority in regard to this question of senatorship ? — A. At that 
time I am certain that we were agreed that no subscription given to Mr. Cameron would 
have any effect at all. So far as Mr. Cameron was concerned we did not think he could 
do anything 

Q. That he had no authority from the party? — A. And we certainly did not think 
that the money would ever get to the party. 

Q. Nor that he had any authority from the party to deal with you 1 — A. Oh, he 
told me plainly we would have to take our chances. He did not profess to have any 
authority. T think I told the Committee once before,' I said " What guarantee —how 
can we know that ho will get a senatorship if he did do it" and he said *• Oh, well, he 
would have to take his chances." 

Q. You inferred from that that he had not authority ? — A. We inferrt-d from that 
that he intended at any rate to say to us ** I am not authorized to ask anything." I 
did not know really what he had said or done, but I made up my mind that he intended 
to keep himself clear of making any pledge of that kind whether he wanted us to believe 
it or not. 

Q. Nor had he any authority to give this senatorship if he paid the money ? — A. 
Oh, he did not pretend to have. 

Q. And Cook took the same view as you did of that ? — A That is the discussion 
going home ? We discussed that going home. 

By Mr. Marsh, Counsel for Mr. Cook : 

Q. You, I believe, have had several interviews recently with Mr. Cook at his office ? 
— A. I have had some interviews with him. 

Q. Relations have been somewhat strained between you and Cook of late ? — A. 
Not at all. I have been to lunch with Mr. Cook several times lately. 

By Mr. Blake, Counsel for the Accused : 

Q. At whose request ? — A. At his own. 

By Mr. Marsh, Counsel for Mr. Cook : 

Q. You have been ardently pushing a claim against Mr. Cook recently ? — A. Yes, 
and no. 

Q. You have a claim I believe, you make a claim against Mr. Cook ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Of how long standing is that claim *? — A. Of three or four years standing. 

Q. And since this Committee has been inaugurated, the inquiry now in question, 
you have been very ardently pushing that claim ? — A. Not more so than previously. 

Q. Have you threatened an action since the inauguration of this inquiry — 
threatened an action against Mr. Cook ? — A. Perhaps I had better just tell you. 
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Q. Give ine an answer to my question : have you threatened an action against Mr. 
Cook since the commencement of these proceedings before the Committee? Have you 
threatened an action to collect this claim ? — A. YeH. 

Q. And did you threaten the action if he did not make you a payment on that very 
day? — A. No, the next day. 

Q. If he did not make you a payment the next day you would issue a writ? — A. 
No. 

C^. Did you write to him ? — A. No, I said if the claim was not paid to-morrow I 
would issue a writ ; I did not say when I would issue the writ. I wish to tell the Com- 
mittee what the facts are : I have a claim which has nothing to do with this of some stand- 
ing against Mr. Cook. Mr. Cook and I agreed upon the amount of the claim, and be said 
he would pay it, but he asked me to wait until after this investigation. Well, I said, 
" One has nothing to do with the other in any shape or form and there is no 
reason why T should wait." " Well," he said " It would look bad for me to pay you a claim 
just before an investigation of this kind." I said " I cannot understand you." " Well, he 
said. You write me a letter that you will issue a writ against me and I will have the 
claim paid." I said "I want money and I need it" and I went upstairs and wrote him 
the letter and sent it to his office. The claim is a claim for $500 and it 
has not been paid. So far as any personal feeling between myself and Cook, there has 
been none. 8o far as I know there was some little trouble when I {(ave up his business 
two years ago, but we were all right at that time I did not think he treated me right. 
But he would take me out to lunch and as pleasant as could be. I could tell the parti- 
culars of the claim if the Committee desired. 

Q. Don't you think you had better answer the question and not give these little 
sermons. The fact is you have had this claim which has rested quiescent for two years 1 
— A. No, it has not rested quiescent for two years. 

Q, What ha** been done in the two years ? — A. I have seen Mr. Cook several times, 
and he promised \o pay it. Like every other lawyer, I look up my claims about every 
six months, and when it comes round I will make up my books and I push them again, 
and this is the third six months with reference to my claim, I pushed it last October. 

Q. How much pushing have you done since this Senate resolution, which is the 
foundation of this proceeding? — A. As much as I did at the other times. 

Q. How many times have you seen him since the inauguration of these proceedings? 
— A. [ have seen him twice. I saw him on the street and he told me how handsomely 
he was going to deal with nie. 

Q. And this is your letter demanding payment unless paid to-morrow you will 
issue the writ? — A. Yes, I told you it was that. This letter was written at Mr. 
Cook's request. ** I am tired of dunning you and being put ofif and now inform you that 
unless you pay same to-morrow I will issue a writ for the recovery of the same." I 
wrote it at Mr. Cook's request. He said he could not very well pay me a claim at 
this time, I wanted the money. I am not a very wealthy man. 

EXHIBIT No. 45. 
S. C. Biggs, Q C, Telephone 971. 

Barrister, Sr)licitor, etc.. 

Freehold Loan Building. 

Toronto, March 20, 1901. 
H. H. Cook, Esq., 

Freehold Loan Building, City. 

Re Account. 
Dear Sir, — I liave been trying for the last two years again and again to get pay- 
ment from you of my bill against you for $500, which you have frequently admitted to 
be a reasonable bill for the services rendered. 

I am tired of dunning you and being put off, and, now, inform you that unless you 
pay the same to-morrow I will issue a writ for the recovery of the same. 

Yours (fee, 

S. C. BIGGS. 
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Q. Do you remember having an interview with Mr, Cook at his office on March 18? 
That letter is the 20th ? — A. I remember of having two interviews with him. 

Q. Do you remember having an interview with him on the 19th of March, the day 
before the writing of that letter! — A. I had two interviews, I do not know what dates 
they were. 

Q. Did you have an interview with him the day before you wr<»te that letter ? — A. 
I do not know whether it was the day before or two days before. 

Q. At this interview which I mention and which I am instructed took place on the 
19th of March in Mr. Cook's office, did you and Mr. Cook discuss the Cameron episode? 
— A. We did some. 

Q. Will you tell me the discussion which you then had with Mr. Cook relative to 
the Cameron affair that has already been mentioned ? — A. The question of what I knew 
was not discussed. 

Q. Will you tell me what was said by you and what was said by Mr. Cook ? — 
A. I cannot tell you what was said by me and by him, unless you put some definite 
question. He wanted me to give evidence to help him to make out his case. He told 
me how important it was to him to make out his case, and wanted me to help, and 
wanted to know if he had better employ a lawyer, and I suggested it would be better to 
get up his case and employ a lawyer. 

Q. Did Mr. Cook at that interview on the 19th March say " Do you remember the 
meeting we had with C imeron at the Rossin House 1" — A. I think he asked me if I 
remembered it. He did at one time, I cannot say which one it was. 

Q . He did at one of the interviews '\ — A. Yes. 

Q. And did he say "You remember the amount that was to be paid?" — A. He may 
have said so, I do not remember whether he did or not. 

Q. What did you answer ? — A. I do not remember what answer I gave bim. I do 
not think i told him what evidence I would give, I am quite sure I did not, because I 
did not go into the explanations. 

Q. What did you tell him was the exclamation used by Cameron when Cook 
refused to give the $1 0,000 ? — A. I did not give him any exclamation. 

Q. Did you refer to it at all ? — A. No. 

Q. Did you say that Cameron said "Oh, hell, what is $10,000 to you"?— A. No, 
I did not say that. 

Q. Did he say " If you run it will cost you as much and you may not get in, while 
if you give it to us you will be in the Senate for life " ? Did you say that ? — A. No. 

Q Did Cook say to you " Who is the money to be paid to " ? — A. No. 

Q. Did Cook say that at that interview ? — A. No, not that I recollect of. 

Q. Then if he did not say that you did not tell him to whom the money was to be 
paid ? — A. No, because I did not know. 

Q. I am not asking you whether you knew, but I am asking you if you did at that 
recent interview tell Cook to whom the money was to be paid or did you purport to say 
to whom it was to be paid ? — A. No. 

Q. Did you tell him you had, since that interview, been at Ottawa, and had seen 
one of the ministers with reference to the payment of that money for the purpose of 
procuring that senatorship ? — A. Never, never heard of such a thing. 

Q. Nothing of that kind at that interview ? — A. No, nor did Mr. Cook ask me any 
such question. I was there trying to get a bill paid. 

Q. Then at the close of that interview did Mr. Cook say to you : " Now, Biggs, 
you would of course be prepared to swear to this?" — A, No. 

Q. And did Mr. Cook say to you : " If I send my lawyer to you will you tell him 
this ?" — A. Mr. Cook asked me if he could send his lawyer to me and give a statement 
that Mr. Cook asked me, and that is the only question that Mr. Cook 

Q. Wait a minute ? — A. I am answering your question. 

Q. You are not to give sermons ? — A. Excuse me, I know something about my 
rights. I do not want you to leave a falso impression as to what occurred. Mr. Cook 
said these things himself, some of them — did the talking himself. " Now you remember 
so and so, and so and so," well I did not pay much attention, because I made no state- 
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ment of any kind as to what my evidence would be. I have not told anybody. Then 
he asked nie when T did not make any statements if he would send his lawyer to me if 
I would make a statement to his lawyer, and I told him no. 

Q. Cannot you remember more accurately than that your answer — what was the 
answer you i^ave ? — A. I think I told him I would tell his lawyer to go to the devil— 
the idea of Mr. Cook sending up a lawyer to question me as to my evidence before the 
Committee. 

(j. Did you say : " If you do not pay that cheque first you can send all the 
lawyers you want and 1 won't know anything?*' — A. No, I told him I would tell hig 
lawyers to go to the devil. 

By Mr. Ritchie^ Counsel for the Committee : 

Q. You Haid that you formed the impression that Cameron would probably put the 
money in his own pocket ? — A. Well, that is the discussion, I say, going home. 

Q. That is the impression you formed? — A. Well there were things said about Mr. 
Cameron's greedine.ss — that was spoken of. 

Q. At all events in the conversation Cameron professed that he wanted this money 
for party funds. He did not tell you that he wanted it for his own pocket ? — A. I 
think he tried to convey the impression to us that it was for the party. 

Q. Nothing he said would lead you to believe he would put it in his own 
pocket? — A. Nothing he said would lead me to believe it was for his own pocket. 

By Mr. Blake^ Counsel for the Accused parties : 

Q. Whatever he tried to do, you did not believe it That is the case ? — A. Yes. 
Q. He did not succeed in that? — A. No. 

By the Honourable Mr. Landry : 

Q. You said just now that you thought Mr. Cameron was wanting the money for 
himself? You said **that, partially, is what I thought"? — A. Yes, there is something 
in that. I half made up my mind in that sort of indefinite way that maybe he 
would give a small part of the money into the party and keep the rest of it, and then 
say : " I have got a thousand dollars, cannot you do something ? " That is what I 
thought. I did not think he would put it all in his pocket, I thought he would take a 
notion to divide. 

Q. You wanted a guarantee for the rest? — A. We wanted a senatorship. That is 
all we wanted. I was not at all certain what Cameron would do. 

By the Hononrahle Mr. Dandurand: 

' Q. You said you h»id interviews with Sir Oliver Mowat and he gave you some 
reasons why he could not support Mr. Cook for the Senate. Would you repeat them ? 
— A. Well, I had written these letters for Mr. Cook and knew their contents, and Sir 
Oliver had been written to also, and he knew the case I presented for Mr. Cook, and 
when I called upon him I represented myself as acting for Mr. Cook and desiring to get 
Mr. Cook appointed senator, and he was very courteous, and that he was feeling very 
friendly to Mr. Cook in one way, but he said, '* You are mistaken, Mr. Biggs, as to what 
Mr. Cook has done for the party ." 

By Honourable Mr, Ferguson : 

Q. The Honourable Sir Oliver Mowat said this ? — A. Yes. 

Q. These are the very same words that Mr. Cameron used ? — A. He said " You 
are mistaken as to what Mr. Cook has done for the party. He is a very selfish man. He 
has done a great deal for himself " and he spoke of the political rewards his family had 
received. He did not name them specially — timber limits. But he said **He was not 
loyal to me in a provincial election " — I was trying to think of the name. 
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By Mr, Blake, Counsel for the Accused : 

Q. Drewery ? — A. Drewery. I was not in the country at the time. This is what 
Sir Oliver said. 

Q. Drewery was defeated ? — A. Well, I did not know, I was not here when he was 
defeated. But he told me he was not loyal to him in Drewery's election, and he said 
** Besides that my position in the Senate is such that I want something besides votes. 
Mr. Cook would be just one more vote and we have only seventeen " — I think he said 
seventeen or thirteen. 

By Honourable Mr. Ferguson : 

Q. It was more then thirteen? — A. But it was a small number, and Mr. Cook 
would add one to that, but Mr. Cook would not be able to help him and he wanted a 
man in the Senate of ability to help him in the discussion of matters, and carry on the 
work on the Government side, and it would not aid him simply to add votes and I 
proceeded to say that Mr. Cook would be a fairly good man, and 1 suppose I showed my 
want of skill in urging Mr. Cook's ability, because Sir Oliver knew him better than I 
did, because he answered '* We had him in the Local House." I argued that he made a 
pretty good speech. I had been out on bis election compaigns, and 5Sir Oliver said 
" We had him in the Local House " and he said " I certainly cannot recommend him. 
I must have assistance " and then he named some person to me that I will not name 
just now. He siid "I would rather give it to so and so," and I laughed at that, and 
I said "Who are you really thinking of"? Well, he said "I am thinking of Mr. James 
Young." He said " Mr. James Young would be an acquisition " and I am thinking of 
Mr. James Young at the present minute. 

Q. Wlien was this date? — A. If I had the letters I could tell. I do not know the 
date of the first time I came down but it would be in' the fall of 1896. It was during 
the first attempt made for the senatorship. He had in his mind he told me the Hon. 
James Young of Gait, and he said he thought he would be considerable help to him, and 
Mr. Cook would be no assistance to him. I had temerity to argue that Mr. Cook might 
perhaps develop into as strong a man as Mr. Young, but that was temerity, because Sir 
Oliver knew them both and I did not — not that I was comparing their ability at all — 
and he told me he could not think of giving the appointment to Mr. Cook at any rate. 
There were a number of others who had better claims and he refused me point blank. 

By the Chairman : 
Q. Those are simply the reasons he gave you ? — A. Yes. 

By the Honourable Mr. Landry : 

Q. Who were the other ministers against Mr. Cook ? — A. I do not know who was 
against him or for him. I only know what they said to me at the time. I received no 
answer from all the others. Sir Richard Cartwright spoke all right. 

Q. All favourable ? — A. I cannot say favourable. They spnke in a friendly way of 
favourable consideration. I think I wrote Mr. Cook a letter myself, telling him how I 
found things. 

The Committee then adjourned till 4 p.m. 
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The COMMITTBB RESUMED AT 4 p.m. 

Herman H. Cook recalled and examined. 

By Mr, Marsh : 

Q. You have heard what Mr. Biggs said about an interview that he had with you 
when he referred to the Criminal Code. Do you remember that interview ? — A. Dis- 
tinctly. 

Q. Where was it held ? — A. In his office. 

Q. In Biggs' office? When?— A. The next day, after the interview with Mr. 
Cameron at the Rossin House. 

Q. That beinu' the interview where Mr. Biggs was present with you ? — A. Yes, 

Q. You must have gone to Mr. Biggs' office. How did you come to go to Mr. 
Biggs' office ? — A. I frequently went to Mr. Biggs' office. Often for conversation I 
would go. It was in the same building. He asked me the night before to go to his 
room. 

Q. That is after the interview with Mr. Cameron ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Will you now tell me what took place when you went to his office ? — A. He 
took down the statutes, and he read from what he called the Criminal Code or criminal 
law to the effect that in selling an office the party selling it was committing a criminal 
offence. 

Q. And did he make any remarks 1 — A. He said, " You have got those fellows now, 
and you can force your claims." 

Q. Who are " those fellows ? " — A. Meaning the Government. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. Was that after the interview at the Rossin House ? — A. The morning after. 

Q. Was the sum of $5,000 ever mentioned between you and Mr. Cameron or between 
you and Biggs either as a payment or as a subscription ? — A. No, Never. 

Q. Was anything said at any time between you and Mr. Biggs about Mr. Cameron 
putting that money or any portion of the money in his own pocket ? — A. No. 

Cross examined hy Mr. Blake : 

Q. When he told you that under the Criminal law Mr. Cameron was guilty, did 
you take the matter down to the county attorney and ask him to proceed ? — A. He did 
not tell me that Mr. Cameron was guilty. He said *' Those fellows." 

Q. Did you take the papers down to the county crown attorney ? — A I did not. 
I had no desire to put them in a tight place. 

Q. You found you had them there, but A. No, I did not find that only from 

what he told me. 

Q. But he was your solicitor ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you let the matter remain until October, 1900? — A. Yes, and it was drawn 
out of me. 

Q. I know the great power that drew it out of you. But at all events you left 
them in a tight place until October, 1900? — A. Yes. 

Q. And never said anything about it ? — A. No. 

By Mr. Ritchie : 

Q. You have heard Sir Richard Cartwright's explicit denial as to the interview a"« 
Ottawa?— A. Yts. 

Q. In view of that what do you say ? — A. That he was mistaken. 

Q. Do you adhere to what you stated? — A. I adhere to every word I say. I ha^ 
one particular thought in my mind, and I suppose he has multitudinous duties, and i— i 
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might have escaped him. I would not like to say that Sir Richard deliberately told aik 
untruth, but I put it in that way. 

Q. You have heard his explicit denial. He is very emphatic about it 7 — A. I know 
what I said, and my statement is perfectly correct. 

By Mr, Blake: 

Q. You say equally that Sir Richard Cartwright is wrong in his recollection of the- 
statement ? — A. I say that he is mistaken. !^'^*® 

Q. And that W. T. R. Preston is wrong in his statement ? — A. Oh, Preston swore- 
false all the way through. 

Q. He is wrong in his recollection 1 — A. Certainly. 

Q. And that Mr. Biggs is wrong in his recollection 1 — A. What recollection \ 

Q. His recollection of these matters 1 — A. Which matters ? 

Q. You have just contradicted him now ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you offer to slap the cheek of Mr. Biggs as he went out ? — A. Biggs accosted 
me out there 

Q. Did you or did you not 1 — A. Mr. Biggs accosted me. 

Q. Did you oflfer to slap his cheek ? — A. Biggs accosted me and said I did a mean 
thing. 

Q. Did you offer to slap his cheeks ? — A. I do not know what I said, but it would 
not take me very long to do it. 

Q. Have you forgotten what you said to him 1 — A. No, I have not forgotten. 

Q. You did say you would 1 — A. I did say if he gave me any of his insolence I would. 

Q. You are a good deal bigger than Mr. Biggs ? — A. I would not mind facing a 
man, even i£ he was bigger than you or smaller than you. 

Q. I have heard a good deal of talk, but I have not heard of you doing it ? — A. 
You do not know everything. 

Mr. Blake. — I understand all the evidence is in now. I feel how very fairly the 
Committee has dealt all through this matter, and how evidently they have desired to^in 
every way in their power obtain the truth in the matter. 

Mr. Ritchie. — In common with my learned friend; Mr. Blake, I express my 
appreciation of the manner in which the investigation has been conducted. 

Mr. Marsh. — I concur in the remark of my learned friend. 

The Chairman. — The Committee will, I am sure, Mr. Blake, be gratified at the 
remarks just made by you, concurred in by Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Marsh, and I can 
assure the learned counsel that the only object which the Committee had in view was 
to ascertain the truths in a matter affecting the honour and dignity of the Senate, an 
important branch of the body politic. The rumours and statements which have been so 
freely circulated throughout the Dominion, as to the means by which seats in the Senate 
are secured, all must admit, tend to the lowering of the dignity of that body, and to the 
injury of its usefulness, hence the sooner such views and opinions are eradicated from 
the minds of the people the better ; and the attempts of any one to raise money on the 
plea of securing seats in the Senate should receive that punishment which such a grave 
offence deserve-. 
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Ottawa, Tuesday, April 23, 1901. 
The Committee met in Room No. 8, at 10.30 a.ro. 

The Chairman — I may mention before we proceed further that immediately after 
the adjournment on March 28, J received the following telegram from London : — 

* Sir Mackenzie Bowell, 

* Parliament Buildings, 

* Ottawa, March 28, 1901 (from London). 

' I am solicitor for the estate of my late father-in-law, the Hon. M. C. Cameron. 
Dr. Wilton, the executor, has in his possession here Mr. Cameron's letter-book of 1896, 
containing copies of correspondence having an important bearing upon the Cook charges. 
We think these letters should be made public in the interests of the late Sir. 
Cameron's family, as they tend to contradict the suggestions made by the defence as to 
his interest in the transaction. 

* R. A. BAYLY.' 

This telegram was suggested af(er the evidence of Mr. Biggs was published, in 
which he intimated that what he had done with Mr. Cook or the interview with Mr. 
Cook, with reference to obtaining money, was principally his own idea. I answered 
that telegram, the next morning, as follows : — 

Ottawa, March 29, 1901. 

* R. A. Bayly, Esq., London, Ontario : 

* Telegram received and handed to Air. Ritchie of Toronto, Counsel for Senate 
Committee. Please communicate with him. 

* MACKENZIE BOWELL' 

I also noticed on April 4, in the Toronto Glohe^ the following telegram from the 
Ottawa correspondent. It is headed : * Cook case may be re-opened,' and reads as 
follows : — 

* There is talk of re-opening the Cook investigation, in order to try and prove the 
falsity of the statement made by one of Mr. Cook's witnesses. Moreover, during the 
investigation Mr. Cook produced a letter written to him by Mr. Preston, asking for an 
appointment. This letter bore no date, but Mr. Cook sought to give the impression 
that it was written during the latter part of 1898 or the beginning of 1 899. Mr. 
Preston now charges that the date on the letter had been obliterated, and that the 
indications of this can be seen with the aid of a magnifying glass. He will be able to 
prove, he says, that the letter was written long anterior to the date claimed by Mr. • 
Cook.' 

I might mention for the information of the Committee that immediately upon 
reading that paragraph, I cut it out and sent it to Mr. Ferguson, a member of the 
Committee, asking him to make inquiry^ of the secretary of the Committee as to what 
disposition he had made of this letter, and if anyone had had anything to do with it, 
and whether he allowed the letter to pass from his hands. Mr. Ferguson informed me 
that he inquired of the secretary, and he gave him certain information which he will 
detail himself before the Committee. My reason for reading this is to give to the 
Committee a reason why I took the responsibility on the advice of our solicitor, to have 
an interview with Mr. Cameron's executor, or have an interview through him with the 
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executor, and ascertain what evidence there was, and if there was any evidence of any 
importance that he should be summoned, and a subpoena was issued for Mr. Wilson to 
appear. Whether he is here or not I cannot say just now, but I have understood he is. 
I notice in the Toronto Sta/r yesterday the following : — 

* W. T. R. Preston is still in the city. The Cook charges are keeping him here. 
It has been stated that when the Committee meets this week no new evidence will be 
taken. If the Committee takes that stand Mr. Preston intimates that he will be very 
much disgusted. His name has been very prominently mentioned in connection with 
the matter, and he wants to straighten two or three little things out. After that is 
done Mr. Preston will be off for Europe again, his destination being Germany.' 

I have read these articles which appear in the newspapers, and also the telegram 
and the action which I took upon it, for the information of the Committee. I may 
mention also that I received a letter from Mr. Preston dated April 19, which I will 
read to the Committee, and having read it to the Committee it will be published no 
doubt to the world, and it will be necessary to produce evidence as to the correctness of 
the statements which Mr. Preston makes in the letter. 

Mr. Ritchie, Counsel for the Committee. — If I might make a suggestion, it occurs 
to me that if Mr. Preston has any explanation to make that he should be called upon to 
make it under oath. His letters would not be put in evidence, and he should be 
afforded an opportunity of making it an oath. I have not seen the letter, and I have 
not the slightest idea of what it contains, but it occurs to me that if he wants to make 
an explanation it should be made under oath. He is already sworn and any statements 
which he now makes here will be under oath. I might say with reference to the other 
matter, that I had a communication from Mr. Bayly, who is the solicitor for the 
Cameron estate, and as a result of the correspondence I had with him I thought it was 
in the interests of the ascertainment of the truth that a subpoena or summons, should 
be served upon him to produce the letter-book. That has been done, and I think he is 
here with the letter-book. We first might dispose of the Preston matter. He is here 
and an opportunity might be afforded him to explain any part of his evidence, and if 
the letter has been tampered with in any way the Committee ought to know it. 

Honourable Mr. Jones. — The letter was written to the chairman of the Committee 
and the Committee should have the benefit of it. 

The Chairman. — I think the suggestion made by Mr. Ritchie is the correct course 
to pursue. I will read the letter, and then we will put Mr. Preston under oath as to 
the correctness of the statements which he has made. Then if it be necessary to sum- 
mon any other gentleman or anyone else in controversion of that, then well and good. 
Is that the wish of the Committee ? 

Honourable Mr. Miller. — I think the proper way would be to bring the facts out 
under oath. 

Honourable Mr. Dandurand. — We must satisfy ourselves firsc of all that there is 
ground for re-opening, and we should have the letter read first of all. 

Honourable Mr. Kirchhopper. — The Chairman says that Mr. Preston wants to 
appear before the Committee. Of course he cannot make a statement before the 
Committee, except under oath. Therefore he cannot read the letters. 

Honourable Mr. Kerr. — I submit the proper way would be to read the letter 
and call upon Mr. Preston to substantiate the statements therein read under oath. 

Honourable Mr. Bakbr. — We had better have the letter read. He gives reasons 
for re-opening. 

The Chairman. — The case must be re-opened as far as the charge against Mr. 
Cameron is concerned, because Mr. Wilson has been summoned to appear here to pro- 
duce the letter-book. 

Honourable Mr. Miller. — I move that the investigation be re-opened generally. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Honourable Mr. Kirchhopper. — Would it not be well first of all to ask the 
secretary of this Committee how it is that Mr. Preston obtained access to any document 
in tbe custody of the Committee ? 

Honourable Mr. Baker. — There is no suggestion that he had access. 

l-6i 
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The Chairman. — I will read Mr. Preston's letter. It is as follows : — 

Ottawa, Ont., April 19, 1901. 

To the Honourable Sir Mackenzie Bowell, K.G.M.G., Chairman, and the Committee 
appointed to investigate the Htatements made by Mr. Cook reflecting upon the 
dignity and honour of the Senate. 

I, W. T. R. Preston, of the City of, London, England, Inspector of Dominion 
Emigration Agencies, respectfully submit, — 

That I was called as a witness at the late session of this Committee, and I had 
been excluded from the Committee- room during the examination of witnesses who con- 
nected my name with these charges. 

I rlid not endeavour to learn the character of the evidence given during my absence 
from the Committee-room, neither by personal inquiries nor the perusal of the reports 
in the newspapers. 

I was not aware, until after the adjournment of your Honourable Committee, of 
the nature of certain evidence which had been given by two witnesses, who were 
examined previous to my evidence being heard, namely, Mr. Cook and Mr. Hancock. 

An opportunity was not afforded me for a perusal, in the presence of the Com- 
mittee, of 'the l(»tter written by me to Mr. Cook, only a portion of which, I am now 
aware, was produced by him to the Committee. 

T did not see the contents of the letter in question, after it had been produced by 
Mr. Cook, until the Tuesday following the late meeting of the Committee. I then 
discovered that the date of the letter had been obliterated, but under a magnifying 
glass I could distinctly make out part of the date which was written with my own 
hand when it was sent to Mr. Cook. 

I did not know until after the Committee had adjourned on the last day of the 
enquiry, and after my evidence had been given, that Mr. Hancock had sworn that my 
interview with Mr. Cook took place in November, 1898, and that he was present in the 
outer oiiice upon that occasion ; nor was I aware that Mr. Cook and Mr. Hancock had 
sworn that Mr. Cook had given expression in words to this effect, with respect to 
myself, after ray departure, * This scoundrel wanted to hold me up for $10,000 for a 
senatorship.' 

I have no hesitation in affirming that Mr. Cook had no warrant, from the nature 
of my conversation, in giving utterance to such an expression after my departure. 

An examination of the letter with the aid of photography, a magnifying glass or a 
microscope, will, I am satisfied, reveal that the date of the letter is in my own hand- 
writing, and that the letter when received by Mr. Cook, was not without a date, as he 
states. 

The obliteration of the date written by me in my letter might possibly fumisb 
ground for the apparently corroborative evidence of Mr. Cook and Mr. Hancock, in 
respect to the subject to which I have referred. 

The letter was written by me to Mr. Cook because he was then absent from the 
city, and he did not return until a week or ten days subsequent to the date of the letter. 

When my interview with Mr. Cook occurred, I was Librarian of the Legislative 
Assembly, as Mr. Cook has sworn, and as my letter inferentially establishes ; and I had 
ceased to be Librarian for nearly three months prior to the time fixed by the said 
Hancock as the date of my visit to Mr. Cook. « ,;,.-„, ,"3^'-' 

I was not in Toronto during the month of November, 1898, at any time when I 
could have made the appointment in question to meet Mr. Cook. 

I state emphatically that the interview in question took place during the first week 
of July, shortly subsequent to the date of the letter. At that time Mr. Hancock was 
not employed in Mr. Cook's office in Toronto, but he was then, and, as I am credibly 
informed, for four months subsequently, resident not less than 250 miles from Toronto, 
and, therefore, by no possibility, could the alleged expression about the object of my 
visit, which Mr. Cook and Mr. Hancock have solemnly sworn to, have taken place. 
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I am satisfied that I can clearly establish to the satisfaction of your honourable 
body that the evidence of Mr. Cook and Mr. Hancock, as to an interview with me in 
Mr. Cook's office in the fall of 1898, has no foundation in fact. 

Inasmuch as the uncontradicted evidence of Mr. Cook and Mr. Hancock leaves me 
open to the charge of a serious offence against the laws of this country, and as I was not 
conversant with the nature of that evidence until after the conclusion of the case before 
your honourable body, I respectfully submit, that I am, in fairness and in honour, 
entitled to an opportunity of presenting to your Committee evidence showing that my 
letter to Mr. Cook was tampered with after it left my hands ; that the date of the 
interview with Mr. Cook was not at the time fixed by the evidence of Mr. Cook and 
Mr. Hancock ; that I was not in Toronto in the fall of 1 898, at any time when the 
alleged interview in question could have taken place, and that the interview as stated 
by Mr. Hancock did not take place. 

I therefore respectfully request that your honourable body will be pleased to accept 
evidence upon these points which, I humbly claim, are material in a consideration of the 
contradictory character of the testimony of Mr. Cook and myself. 

I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

W. T. R. PRESTON. 

Mr. RiTCHiB, Counsel for Committee. — I understand it is the wish of the Committee 
that Mr. Preston should be called. 

Honourable Mr. Ferguson. — What about the letter? 

Honourable Mr. Danduband. — It justifies us in re-opening the case. 

Honourable Mr Ferguson. — It will not appear as part of the evidence. 

Honourable Mr. Dandurand. — It will simply be used on cross examination. 

The Chairman. — It is not put in as evidence. 

Mr. J. K. Kerr, K.O., Counsel for Mr. Preston.— I have been instructed by Mr. 
Preston to advise with him in connection with this matter, and I bring before the Com- 
mittee the application I am now going to make : that is, that the first evidence that he 
should have the opportunity of offering should be examination of experts with reference 
to the letter itself, and with reference to the obliteration of the date. It appears to me 
that that, in point of order, is the first thing that should be taken up. We will not have 
the opportunity of presenting that to you triis morning, because we have not the expert 
summoned. We have no opportunity of doing that, because until the Committee 
allowed the matter to be opened up, there was no authority to summon anyone to 
appear here I would ask that opportunity might be given to examine experts, and 
that they might be ordered to attend here at any future time that would be convenient 
to the Committee, and we would ask that the letter should be in the hands of the Clerk, 
and it might be examined by experts before him. 

Honourable Mr. Dandurand. — Have you any names to suggest 1 

Mr. Kerr, Counsel for Mr. Preston. — No experts have examined it yet, but I could 
suggest the names probably in a few minutes. 

Mr. Marsh, Counsel for Mr. Cook. — Before that letter is submitted to examination 
by experts, I think it is proper that I should state to the Committee, what I had stated 
to Mr. Blake when the letter was put in. When that letter was offered in evidence 
here, my learned friend, Mr. Blake, noticed that there had been some obliteration of a 
date, and he used the expression * what is the meaning of that ' and I then explained 
to Mr. Blake what I will explain to the Committee now. When that letter was first 
produced to me by Mr. Cook it had on the face of it in pencil marks, the figures 1898. 
There was no date on it in ink at all, and I then said to Mr. Cook * What is the mean- 
ing of this V * Here is a letter written in ink with the pencil date on 1898, not giving 
any day of the month or anything of that sort.' He said, Oh I put that on there 
because that was the year I received it.' I then said to Mr. Cook, * We are going to 
put that letter in evidence and k will not do to have any pencilling on the letter,' 
and I took out a pencil with a rubber on the end, and I gave half a dozen rubs, and the 
Committee will observe that it is half rubbed out. So I presume that is the alteration 
refeired to. There is no attempt made to rub it clean out. It does not require any 
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photography or microscopic examination. The naked eye will see that those figures 
are about half rublied out. That is the explanation I gave to Mr. Blake. 

Honourable Mr. YouNO. — Were they in the margin 1 

Mr. Marsh, Counsel for Mr. Cook. — No, just where the date would ordinarily be, 
I would not say whether it was *98 ' or * 1898.' 

Honourable Mr. Landry. — There was no day of the month? 

Mr. Marsh, Counsel for Mr. Cook. -Nothing but just to indicate it was 1898, 
roughly put on in pencil, and I roughly rubbed it out. 

Honourable Mr. Bakkr. — A part of this was stated at the time? 

Mr. Marsh, Counsel for Mr. Cook. — I stated that at the time. 

Mr. Blakk, Counsel for the Accused. — I merely rise to corroborate what my learned 
friend Mr. Marsh has said. I have not the slightest idea whether that which I have 
perceived is that which is stated to l)e the ink which has been obliterated or not. I 
know nothing about that. 1 only caught that which was prominent, a pencil 
memorandum, which had been partially erased, and I accepted Mr. Marsh's statement 
that he knew all about it. I will not say whether that is referred to at all as being the 
matter which was in ink, and which has been obliterated, but I was not aware that the 
gentlemen of the Committee heard what passed. 

Honorable Mr. Kirchhoffkr. — I think in view of the fact that this letter has been 
re<id and become public property that Mr. Preston should be summoned with refer- 
ence to it and should verity it under oath, and not allow it to go abroad in that way. 

Mr. RiTCHiK, Counsel for the Committee. — Does the Committee wish that I should 
examine Mr. Preston in regard to these matters? 

Th(3 Chairman.— Yes. 

Mr. Marhh. — The pencil mark, when I put that in, was (]uite apparent. 
Mr. J. K. Krrr, CounHel for Mr. Preston. — I am instructed that experts 
can deal with this matter, and where there has been an erasure of ink it 
can be shown. It is don($ by acid, and perhaps it may be destroyed by acids. 
If they knew the acid which removed it it could be virtually restored; but 
of course this is an experiment w(; could not undertake to do here until after the case 
was closed. The point that Mr. Marsh made was that there was a pencil memorandum 
of the year, but what I am instructed is, on an examination of that paper, a month can 
l)e traced there, and the experts will be able to tell what the month is, and that that is 
not the month of November — that it was in ink and has been removed. It is unfortu- 
nate that Mr. Marsh removed the pencil mark, because in doing so he may have 
destroyer] some particles of paper \% hich would enable a scientific investigation of the ink 
to be made. It is unfortunate that the letter was put in without the explanation. 

Mr. Marsh. — There is no pencil mark there now, and there was some partially 
obliteraUid when the letter was put in. 



W. T. R. Preston re-called and examined by Mr. Marsh : 

Q. Have you got any copy of this letttjr (Exhibit 43)? — A. No. 

Q. It was never copied ? — A. No. 

Q. T suppo.se that you had no means of knowing the date of that letter ? — A. No 
definite means. 

Q. Other than such as you have been able to get from an examination of this 
letter under the microscope ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You did ('xamine it under a microscope? — A. I did examine it — not under a 
microscope. 

Q. Under a magnifying glass ? —A. Yes, under a magnifying glass. 

Q. And you found the? date was what ? — A. I will soon tell you. I saw a * Ju, ' 
and I saw * 1 8 ' (looking at exhibit through the magnifying glass). With this glass I 
cannot make it out. If the Committee will allow me I will tell you what took place. 

Q. What date do you make out th(Te ? — A. I cannot make out any with this 
glass. It was on a Tuesday following the date of the last meeting of the Committee, 
and I ha^l b<^;n somewhat disturlx.*d over the letter, and I asked an official of one of the 
departments if he would kindly get me a copy of the letter. 
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By ths Ghavnnan : 

Q. Asked whom ? — A. An official if he would kindly get me a copy of the letter, 
and possibly I might have an opportunity of seeing. I then received a message by 
telephone that the letter was simply dated ' Toronto.' I asked him if there was no 
day of the week and no month. He said none. So I then came up with a glass to Mr. 
Creighton, and I asked him if he would kindly let me see the letter produced of mine, 
and the date. Turning the glass on it I saw with the light in his room the letters 
*Ju,' or *Iu,' the figure *6' and the figures * 18.' The *Ju' and the *8' I 
was quite satisfied I recog iized as my own figures — my own writing. I turned to Mr. 
Creighton and said : *Have you noticed this ? Kindly look at this.' Mr. Creighton 
will tell you himself what he said in the matter. I then asked that gentleman if he 
would kindly come up with me to Mr. Creigh ton's office with a magnifying glass and 
look at it, and he came up, and he also distinguished the writing and the letters. Mr. 
Creighton, of course, can make his own explanation about it in justifying me that 
the letters had been obliterated, as I believe, by acid. That is my explanation as to the 
letters. 

By Mr. Bitchie, Counsel for the Committee : 

Q. Did you detect on that any special mark at all under the glass 1 — A. Oh yes, I 
saw a pencil mark there. 

Q. What did you see ? — A. I just saw one. 

Q. What did you see — what figure 1 — A. Just like the figure * 1.' 

Q. That is all you can detect as made with a pencil ? — A. That is all. I could not 
say whether it is a pencil or not (looking with another magnifying glass at the exhibit.) 
The paper round where the date of the letter ought to be is very much rougher than it 
is anywhere else under the microscope. As a matter of course, that is a matter for the 
Committee to finally decide. Under that glass I cannot see anything. I have Mr. 
Creighton's view of it, and he saw it as distinctly for me as did Mr. J. D. Clarke of the 
Department of Justice. 

Q. Was that * Toronto ' on it written originally ? — A. Yes. 

Q. The same ink as the rest ?- -A. I think so. 

Q. Does it not seem to be lighter ink ? — A. No. 

Q. It does not strike you as being* a lighter ink? — A. There may have been an 
effort to rub out * Toronto ' too, for all I know. 

Q. So you think it is not exactly the same. You see a difference between 
* Toronto ' and the rest ?— A. I do not think there is any difference. 

Q. You think there had been an effort to rub out the * Toronto,' which had not 
succeeded ? — A. I said there might have been, but very distinctly I saw * Ju ' and I 
saw * 6 ' and I saw * 18.' 

By Honourable Mr. Kirchhoffer : 

Q. Perhaps the glass was better than the one you are using now ? — A. I do not 
know about that, but Mr. Creighton, Mr. Clarke and myself saw it. 

By Mr. Ritchie, Cov/nsel for the Committee : 

Q. When did you first see this letter ? — A. The day I wrote it. 

Q. When did you first see it afterwards ? — A. I saw it on a Tuesday. Or rather 
I saw it in your hands or Mr. Marsh's the day the Committee met. 

Q. When did you first examine it ? — A. I examined it on a Tuesday. 

Q. Where ? — A. In Mr. Creighton's room. 

Q. Was there any person with you at that time ? — A. Not when I examined it 
first. 

Q. Did you examine it under a miscroscope ? — A. I examined it under a magnify- 
ing glass. 

Q. In the first place?— A. Yes. 
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Q. And so you went there prepared with this magnifying glass or microscope to 
examine the letter ? — A. I did. 

Q. And you thought there was a date ? — A I am quite satisfied there was a date. 

Q. Why ? — A. When I was told there was simply the word * Toronto.' 

Q. You thought the rest had been rubbed out 1-— A. Tes. 

Q. What had you — a magnifying glass or microscope 7 — A. A magnifying glass. 

Q. And nobody was with you ? — A. Except Mr. Creighton the first time. 

Q. And that was on a Tuesday ? — A. Yes, that was on a Tuesday. 

Q. Did you get a copy of the letter then 1 — A. I did not. 

Q. Did you get a copy of the letter at any time ? — A. No, I did not. 

Q. I thought you said in your statement that "you got one 1 — A. I said I asked for 
a copy. 

Q. And did not get it ? — A. No. 

Q. Who did you ask % — A. Mr. Clarke, the private secretary of the Minister of 
Justice. 

Q. Why did you ask him 1 — A. I thought the Minister of Justice might have 
access to the letter that another would not. 

Q. Was that before you went to see Mr. Creighton about it? — A. It was before I 
went to see Mr. Creighton about it. I think it was on Monday I asked Mr. Clarke to 
do that. 

Q. What did Mr. Clarke say ? — A. He telephoned over to me, that the letter was 
as published. I said to him, * Is there any date on it ? ' He said * No date.' I said 
* Is there no date of the week mentioned T *No,' he said, 'it was simply headed 
** Toront/O " on Legislative Library paper.' 

Q. You went to see it on Tuesday ? — A. I went to see it on Tuesday. 

Q. When did you next see it ? — A. I saw it the same day. 

Q. Who was with you then? — A. I went right down for Mr. Clarke to look at it 
with me under a magnifying glass. 

Q. You examined it in Mr. Creighton's room ? — A. I examined it in Mr. Creigh- 
ton's room. 

Q. Was that your last examination ? — A. That was my last examination. I tried 
once later after that to examine it, and Mr. Creighton said that he had directions from 
the Chairman that no one was to see it unless with his permission. 

Q. When was it you wanted to see it again ? — A. One evening — I think I asked 
some gentleman. 

Q. Are you quite sure about the statement made by Mr. Creighton 7 — A. As to 
the letter being seen ? 

Q. Yes 1 — A. I will go over it again, and make it thoroughly understood. On the 
Monday I asked Mr. Clarke to try and get me a copy of the letter, as I wanted particu- 
lar information in respect to the date, and I got his message by telephone on the lines 
as just mentioned. 

Q. So apparently he had seen it? — A. Yes. 

Q. And he telephoned it was as printed ? — A. Yes. On the Tuesday I walked up 
to Mr. Creighton's office, and I asked him, speaking about something else, had he any 
objection to showing me the letter, and he said no, and he took it out of his drawer. 

Q. He said he had no objection? — A. I am not quite sure. He did not object to 
let me see the letter. He quietly opened his drawer and took it out, and I went to the 
window, to the light, and I could quite distinctly see * Ju ' * 6 ' and * 18.' 

Q. That is with the naked eye ? — A. No, with a magnifying glass. The * 8 ' I 
could quite distinguish as my own ^ 8 '. I was quite satisfied on that score, as also I 
was with the * Ju '. I asked Mr. Creighton to the effect if he had seen this, and handed 
the glass to him. He can explain to you what he said himself. 

Q. You had better tell us ? — A. I understood hiiu to say that it was a strange thing 
this had passed, or had not been noticed. I went to the office of the Minister of Justice 
and asked Mr. Clarke to come up with me, that I was satisfied I had discovered that 
the date of the letter had been obliterated. Mr. Clarke came up and he saw it— at least 
he told me that he had distinguished it. 
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By tlie Chairman : 

Q. Who is Mr. Clarke 1 — A. Mr. J. D. Clarke, private secretary of the Minister of 
Justice. I wanted then that the Minister of Justice should see it, and I could not get 
him, and I went to the Solicitor General, and I ^^aid * I wish very much you could make 
it convenient to see that letter in Mr. Creighton's possession. I am quite satisfied I can 
distinguish writing underneath the apparent obliteration.' You can call Mr. Fitzpatrick 
and can ask him what he saw. 

Q. So you did not see it again after that ? — A. I did not see it again after that. I 
went up then one other evening or afternoon with a view of seeing it with a gentleman, 
and Mr. Creighton said he had instructions from the Chairman that no one should 
see it. 

Q. Who was the gentleman 1 — A. Senator Kerr. 

Q. Was Senator Kerr there when Mr. Creighton said he had got instructions from 
the Chairman ? — A. Yes, he was there, and I think there was another gentleman. I 
think there were three of us. 

Q. Who was the other? — A. I could not tell you at this moment. 

Q. But it is not long ago 1 — A. It occurs to me at this moment there was a third 
party. 

Q. Can you place him ? — A. I am not just quite sure of it. 

By Honourable Mr. Landry : 
Q. Was it Mr. Fitzpatrick, the Solicitor General ? — A. No. 

By Mr. Ritchie^ Counsel for the Committee : 
Q. But you think there was a third party 1 — A. Yes. 

By the Chairm>an : 

Q. Did I understand you to say Mr. Fitzpatrick would state what he saw in the 
letter ? — A. T understood so. 

By Honourable Mr. Kirchhoffer : 
Q. Was he with you at the time ? — A. No. 

By Mr. Ritchie^ Counsel for the Com,mittee : 

Q. Was it Mr. Fitzpatrick who was with you ? — A. No, it was a man who was 
^v^alking through the lobby — either Mr. Jardine or Mr. Pedley, I think. 

By Honourable Mr. Kirchhoffer : 

Q. Why did you introduce Mr. Fitzpatrick*s name here at all? Did you say he had 
Qeen it ? — A. Yes. 

By Mr. Ritchie, Counsel for the Committee : 

Q. Were you with him when he saw it ? — A. No. 

Q. Ts this the magnifying glass you had with you when you saw this letter in Mr. 
Creighton's oflSce ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You did not have a microscope with you ? — A. No. 

Q. In the fall of 1898, where were you 1 — A. I was in the by-elections that were 
taking place in Ontario. 

Q. What occupation had you at that time ? — A. I was not doing anything at that 
time. 

Q. Where were you living at that time ? — A. I was living in Toronto. 

Q. Where was your office at that time 1 — A. I had no office. 
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Q. Were you in the habit of going to the library of the Parliament Buildings after 
you ceased to be librarian ? — A. I went there sometimes. 
Q. You were quite frequently there ? — A. No. 

Q. You had been there sometimes ? — A. Yes, I have been there within the last few 
weeks. 

Q. When did you cease to be librarian ? — A. I think it was on the 24th of August, 
1898. 

Q. When did you have an office after that ? — A. About the middle of January, 1899. 
Q. What office did you then have 1 — A. I was appointed to my present position. 
Q. Between August 24th and January, 1899, when you were appointed to your 
present position, what office did you have 1 — A. I had no office. 
Q. No office whatever? — A. No. 

Q. Where did you do your correspondence ? — A. At home, or wherever I happened 
to be. 

Q. Have you written some' letters from the library of the Parliament Buildings 
between those dates? - A. I could not say. 

Q. You are on intimate terms with the people in the office ? — A. Quite so. 
Q. And it would not be strange if you went there sometimes to write a letter if 
you chanced to be in the vicinity ? — A. I would, if I chanced to l>e in the vicinity, go 
there. 

Q. You had no other place to go except to your own house, I suppose? — A. Oh 
yes, almost any office in the Parliament Buildings in Toronto. 

Q. You say that under the glass you could tell the letters * Ju * % — A. * Ju,* not 
as you have it there on the paper before you. 

Q. You could recognize that the letters * Ju ' were there ? — A. Yes. 
Q. And you can pledge your oath that these were in your handwriting? — A. I was 
quite satisfied they were in my handwriting. 

Q. And the same way as to the figure 8^ — A. And the same way as to the figure 8. 
Q. These are the only figures or letters to which you can pledge your oath ?— A. 
Those I was quite satisfied about. 

Q. The 6 is there, but you cannot say whether the 6 is yours or not ? — A. I would 
not say as to the 6. 

Q. Then the information you have given to us is from using this magnifying glass 
I have in my hand 1 — A. That is one of the glasses I used. 

Q. This is the one. I asked you that question before?— A. You asked if that 
was the one I used on a certain occasion, but I had seen it twice. 

Q. Did you examine it with another one ? — A. I examined it with another one. 
Q. Which one ? — A. I have not got it now. 

Q. Was it a magnifying glass or microscope ? — A. It was a magnifying glass about 
the size of the one in your hand. 

Q. Of no greater strength, I suppose ? — A. I imagine not. 

Q. Was this the one you examined it with ? — A. I examined with that glass as one 
of the glasses. 

Q. And with that glass you were enabled to discover those figures ? — A. I could 
discover them quite readily. 

Q. How long were you in Mr. Creighton's office on each of these occasions? — A. 
Not more than four or five minutes, I suppose. 

Q. And you say you have not had any experts examine this writing so far?— A. I 
have not, 

Q. Did you make any inquiries from experts as to acids ? — A. Yes. 
Q. Did you say to anyone that you could, by putting your tongue to it, tell that 
acid had been on it ? — A. Yes, I did. 

Q. To whom did you tell that ?— A. I think it was Mr. C. F. if aser. 
Q. You told him, * put your tongue to it and you can discover acid on it * ? — A 
Yes, something on it. 

Q. You could not tell the kind of acid, I suppose, in that way ? — A. No, I am not 
an expert. 
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Q. But you could detect by putting your tongue on it, that there was acid on it ? — 
A. Yes. 

By Honourable Mr. Kirchhoffer : 

Q. Do you know what efifect putting your tongue on the paper would have? — A. 'No. 

Q. That did not occur to you ? — A. No. 

Q.. You did lick that paper ? — A. No. 

Q. You just put your tongue against it? — A. Yes, to see if anything was on it. 

Q. Did you feel any taste 1 — A. Yes, on my tongue. 

Q. And that did not lead you to try any more to see what it was ? — A. No. 

Q. You were quite satisfied with that little taste you had of it ? — A. I was satisfied 
something had been used on that letter from the barest touch I gave. 

Q. How long did you keep your tongue on it? — A. Not a moment. 

Q. A moment or a minute ? — A. Oh, no ; not a second. 

Q. Not a second ? — A. I think not. 

Q. What fraction of a second did you keep it there 1 — A. Just to taste it. 

Q. You just barely licked it ? — A. Not a lick at all — just barely touched it to see 
if I could find anything there, and I was satisfied I could. 

Q. "W^as it very apparent r Was it a strong acid taste ? — A. No, it was faint. 

Q. Very faint? — A. I did not say very faint, but * faint.' 

Q. You could not tell very well in a fraction of a second ? — A. I did not say a 
fraction of a second. I had not my watch out, or patent time instrument to see. It was 
a moment. 

Q. I was asking you how long the moment was ? — A. I could not tell you. 

Q. It was just a touch of it with your tongue ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you suppose the touch of your tongue would roughen the paper ? — A. No. 

Q. You do not think it would ? — A. No. 

Q. You have tried the experiment before ?-r A. I have been experimenting in some 
things since then. 

Q. Before that ? — A. No, since. 

Q. With acids ? — A. Yes, with acids. 

Q. What kind did you use ? — A. Oh, some material that I got in Toronto — acetic 
cicid is one of a number of things used under these circumstances. 

Q. Under what circumstances ? — A. Obliterating. 

Q. Did you get acetic acid for that purpose ? — A. I went to a stationer's and used 
some things they have there — one is acetic acid. 

Q. What other kind of acid did you use ?- —A. I do not know what the other 
material is called. 

Q. How many more did you use ? — A. Just two. 

Q. Acetic acid and one other ? — A. Yes, one other. 

Q. What kind was that ? — A. I could not find any other obliterators than those 
two. 

Q. And who told you that acetic acid would be a good thing to obliterate with ? — 
A. When I was going west — I cannot just tell you the date — I happened to meet a 
friend at the station, and he told me that acetic acid was often used for obliteration — 
acetic acid and something with it and that afterwards there was some material which 
could bring it out. He thought it could be quite simple, but I have not been able to 
find it so far. 

Q. How did you come to discuss it ? Did you tell him about it ? — A. I told him 
I had seen a letter of mine at Ottawa in the hands of the secretary of the Committee, and 
I was satisfied the date was obliterated, and one of my strons: reasons for believing, and 
believing now was, as I said in my evidence, when I wrote the letter, Mr. Cook was out 
of town, and I had the thought in my mind, I will see when he returns how long this 
letter has been waiting, and I was also leaving shortly. 

Q. When you made those tests with acids, who was the person who assisted you 
and gave you the acids for the purpose of testing ? — A. Mr. A. F. Rutter. 

Q. Who is he ? — A. A stationer in Toronto. 
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Q. A stationer ? — A. Wholesale stationer. 

Q. And he said acetic acid would do it 1 —A. I got some tnaterial at the Parlia- 
mentary Library. 

Q. Which did you get there, acetic acid or the one you do not know about 1 — A. I 
do not remember. 

Q. How did you come to look for it at the Parliamentary Library 1 — A. After 
telling Mr. Blake what I thought 1 had discovered, he said he thought it would be as 
well to try and get as many kinds of material as it was possible to get, with a view 
of having experimentH made first as to obliteration, and then as to making an effort to 
supply a restoration. 

Q. And do they keep those things in the Parliamentary Library 7 — A. No. 

Q. You said that is where you got it % — A. I meant to say the printing office. 
Now, when I come to it, I saw one in the Parliamentary Library, and that is where I 
thought of it. 

Q. Who was this gentleman you spoke of going west 1 — A. Mr. T. D. Thompson, 
of Kingston. 

Q. What is his business ? — A. Registrar for the county. 

Q. He is not an expert f»tationer or druggist or expert anything of the kind ? — A 
No. 

Q. You just asked him what was best to do in the matter? — A. He is a very 
knowing fellow, and I thought I would ask him. 

Q. Jjike yourself, one knowing fellow consulted the other. What did he teJl you ? 
— A. He told me there were certain kinds of acids used as obliterators, and the ink 
could be restored by the use of ammonia mixed with something else. I do not at this 
moment remember what the other material was. 

Q. What acid did he say would have that effect ? — A. I could not tell you. 

Q. You do not remember? — A. No. 

Q. You did not go and procure that acid for the purpose of trying it ? — A. I pro- 
cured all the obliterators I could. 

Q, Who told you about the obliterators ? — A. I asked, as I say, in the Parliament 
Building, Toronto. 

Q. Is there much of that kind of thing done in the Parliament Buildings, Toronto? 
— A. There is no occasion for insinuations. 

Q. Please answer my question — you are here to answer them ? — A. Yes, and I am 
here to be fairly treated. 

Q. Do many of these take place in the Toronto Parliament Buildings, was what I 
asked. Did you discuss this with others after seeing this letter?-— A. Yes. 

Q. Did you tell anyone you had that letter in your possession ? — A. No. 

Q. Did you never say that ?— A. I must be very accurate. I had it in my pofl- 
session in the presence of Mr. Creighton. In the sense of holding it in my hand, I had 
not. 

Q. Did you ever tell anyone you had that letter in your possession outside of Mr. 
Creigh ton's office?— A. No. 

Q. You are positive ? — A. Positive. 

Q. You did not say you had tested it with acids? — A. No. 

Q. And that you w(»re prepared to tell the effect? — A. No. I said I hoped to be 
able to show that material could he found to bring back what had been obliterated, but 
I had not possession of the letter outside of Mr. Creighton's presence. 

Q. You never said you had it at that time in your possession and could show it ^- 
A. I do not know that I just catch the honourable gentleman's meaning. 

Q. You never said to anyone you had at that date the letter in your possession 
and could show how it was done ? — A. No. 

Q. You spoke of an official in one of the public offices having communicated with 
you first ? — A. No, my having communicated with him. 

Q. Who is that? — A. Mr. J. D. Clarke, of the Department of Justice. 

Q. You went with him to get access to the letter ? — A. No, I telephoned to him to 
ask if he could get possession of it. 
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Q. And he telephoned you what ? — A. He telephoned me that the letter was simply 
dated * Toronto ' ; that there was no month. I said, * Is there any day of the week ? ' 
He said no. 

Q. Did he say he had seen it ? — A. I did not press him on that point. I supposed 
he had seen it. I asked him to see it. 

Q. And he replied to you what ? That he had seen it ? How long did it take 
between the time you asked him to go and see it and the time he telephoned 1 — A. 
Probably twenty -five minutes. 

Q. He had an opportunity to go and look at it as you supposed ?-- A. Yes. 

Q. And he said then there was * Toronto ' and no date 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. And after that you went to see him ? — A. I went first to see it myself. 

Q, You went alone first? — A. Yes, I went alone first, and then directed Mr. 
Creigh ton's attention to what I could distinguish under the microscope, and after that 
I went to Mr. Clarke and asked him to come up and see what he could see. 

By Honourable Mr Ferguson : 

Q. Subsequently the Hon. Mr. Kerr went with you 1 — A. I met Mr. Kerr one 
evening and I said, * Have you seen the letter of mine ? ' He said no. I said, * Would 
you like to come and see it now 1 ' We went up to Mr. Creighton's oflSce, and he declined 
to let us see it. 

By the CJiairman : 

Q. When was that ? — A. I think it was some time last week. 

Q. The reason I ask you that is I notice you refer to some instructions that Mr. 
Creighton said I had given him. — A. Mr. Creighton then said that he had instructions. 
Perhaps I am putting it wrong in saying he had instructions. He said he could not let 
anyone see it without permission of the Chairman. 

Q. Just now you said he had instructions from me ? — A. I think I am trying to be 
candid with the Committee. I understood Mr. Creighton to say he had instructions. Mr. 
Creighton may have only said, * You cannot see it without permission of the Chairman.' 
Mr. Kerr said if Mr. Creighton had those instructions it was quite right. That is my 
recollection. 

By Honourable Mr. Kirchhoffer : 

Q. When did you go to see Mr. Fitzpatrick ? — A. I could not tell you when I saw 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

Q. Was it before or after Mr. Kerr was up ?---A. I think it was before. 

Q. Did you ask him to look at the letter ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ask him to go with you ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Did he go with you T — A. No, he did not go with me. 

Q. You had some communication with him afterwards ? — A. Yes, I had some com- 
munication with him afterwards. 

Q. What did he say ? — A. I understood from him he had seen the letter and my 
view was correct. 

Q. Did he tell you he had seen the letter ? — A. I understood that from him. 

Q. Did he tell you he had seen that letter ? — A. I understood that from him. 

Q. Surely you can remember if he said that 1 — A. T was not questioning him closely. 
I got that impression from him. 

Q. Surely you can remember if he said he had seen the letter ? — A. I could not 
remember. I suppose Mr. Fitzpatrick can tell you himself. 

Q. At all events he ^ave you the impression that he had seen the letter ? — A. At 
all events I got that impression. 

Q. And with what result ? — A. That my view of it was correct — that the letter 
had been tampered with. 

Q. In what way did he say it was tampered with ? — A. I do not know that he said 
it had been tampered with in any way. 
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Q. But he conveyed that view without saying so 1 — A. He surely could convey the 
view that my opinion was correct without saying in what special aspect of the case my 
view waH correct. I got the impression from him that his view agreed with mine, that 
the letter had been tampered with. 

Q. And he had seen the letter ? — A. There is no use in that. I have tried to make 
myself very plain, that I understood that I got the impression that 

Q. You have said that over and over again 1 — A, If he said, as he did say, that my 
view was correct, it implied that he had seen the letter. 

Q. You got that impression? — A. Yes. 

By Honourable Mr, Landry : 

Q. What were your views ? — A. My views were that the date of the letter bad 
been obliterated, and my mind has not changed. 

Q. And those are the views that Mr. Fitzpatrick corroborated ? — A. That is the 
view that Mr. Fitzpatrick seemed to approve of and regard as correct. 

Q. Is that the view that Mr. Fitzpatrick found correct ? — A. I cannot tell yon 
what Mr. Fitzpatrick found. He must necessarily 

Q. You told us a moment ago that he found your view correct ? — A. He left that 
impression on my mind. 

Q. I am asking you what view you held that Mr. Fitzpatrick found correct?— A. 
I cannot tell you. 

Q. You told the Chairman Mr. Fitzpatrick found your views correct? 

Hon. Mr. Baker, — I submit the witness is not answering properly. 

Jiy Honourable Mr. Landry : 

Q. You said that Mr. Fitzpatrick left you under the impression that your views 
were correct ? — A. He left me with the impression my views were correct. 

By Honourable Mr. Dandurand : 

Q. Will you give as nearly as possible the words used by Mr. Fitzpatrick ? — A. I 
cannot do that. 

Q. What were the words, as far as you remember, that he used to convey that 
impression ? — A. That I was correct. 

By Honourable Mr, Landry : 

Q. Could you tell us what words of Mr. Fitzpatrick gave you the impression that 
he found your view correct ? — A. I could not give you the words. 

Q. As near as possible ? — A. 1 could not give you the words. 

Q. Did you ask Mr. Creighton anything else while you were in his room?— A. 
About this ? 

Q. Generally ?— A. Oh yes, I did. I went there for my expenses from Toronto. 

Q. And did he make up the account ? — A. He made up the account. 

Q. Did you ask to see any other testimony or evidence given before the Committee 
here ? — A. I cannot recollect having done so. 

Q. ]3o you swear that you did not ask him ? — A. No, I simply do not recollect. I 
cannot swear whether I did or not. 

Q. It ought to be very fresh in your memory. Did you read any other evidence 
before going there ? Did you read Hancock's evidence ? — A. I read no evidence in Mr. 
Creighton's presence. I only got the official copy of the evidence not many days ago. 

Q. I am asking you while you were in the room of Mr. Creighton's ?— A. Finish 
your question. 

By Honourable Mr. Baker : 

Q. Why did you go there ? — A. I went there for the purpose of seeing this letter, 
if I could see it. 
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By Honourable Mr. Landry : 

Q. While you were there, did jou ask him anything else ? You said yourself you 
asked him to make up your mileage. He did that ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Besides that did you ask to see the evidence of Mr. Hancock or any other 
witness before the Committee here ? — A. I am not sure whether I asked him for a copy 
of the evidence or not. 

Q. Did he give you a copy of it ? — A. He did not. 

Q. Why didn't he give it ? — A. I think it was not printed then. 

Q. That was the answer he gave you 1 — A. No, that is not the answer he gave me. 
I will not be sure he did not say that. 

Q. I want you to be sure. Why did he not give you a copy ? — A. It occurs to me 
at this moment that he was giving his typewriter some directions just at that moment 
about the printing of the evidence, and that is where I may have got the impression 
that the evidence was not printed. 

Q. Only the fact that the typewriter wtis copying the evidence 1 — A. He gave some 
directions, I think it was upon that occasion, about the printer. 

Q. What direction did he give ? — A. I could not tell you about the delay there was 
about the printing. 

Q. Why do you say it was about the printing ? — A. Because I remember about 
that. 

Q. I want you to tell us what you know ? — A. I am trying to make myself under- 
stood. 

Q. Perhaps I do not explain myself well enough, but I want you to tell us what 
gave you the impression that the evidence was not printed. What instructions did he 
give the typewriter, you say you do not know ? — A. I think he told the lady typewriter, 
who came into the room while I was there, while the letters were before him, and on 
that he said something about the evidence, about telephoning the printer. Whether it 
was some delay or not I do not know, but he spoke about the delay. 

Q. While you were there, did he not telephone to the King's Printer to find if the 
evidence was printed ? — A. I think he went out of the room to telephone. 

Q. The telephone is not in his room ? — A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. Do you know the taste of the acids ? — A. No. 

Q. How could you tell it was an acid when you tasted that paper 1 — A. I thought 
it was. 

Q. Why ? — A. 1 could not tell you. Some strange taste about it. 

Q. Do you know the difference between acetic acid and vinegar 1 — A. Not very 
much. One is stronger than the other. 

Q. What is the diflference between oxalic acid and acetic ? — A. I could not tell. 

Q. What is the acid generally used for erasing ink ? — A. I do not know. 

Q. Why did you say it was acetic acid just now, if you do not know ? — A. I said 
that acetic acid was sometimes used to obliterate. 

Q. That is what I asked, and you said you did not know ? — A. The honourable 
gentleman will kindly pardon me and allow me to proceed. What I said was acetic acid 
was sometimes used to obliterate, and in proof of that, I told the honourable gentlemen 
that I had seen it tested, and that that was one of the ingredients sold for obliterating 
or for softening, T should put it strictly speaking ink or writing. 

Q. Don't you think your tongue would soften ink as well as acetic acid ? — A. I do 
not think it. 

Q. What is the rule of restoring with ammonia ? — A. I cannot tell. 

Q. Does the ammonia combine with acetic acid 1 — A. I cannot tell. 

Q. And by that combination restore the colour of the ink ? — A. I cannot tell. 

Q. Don't you know that in putting your tongue against it and removing the acid 
you prevent the reunion of the ammonia % — A. No, it was the smallest part of it that 
my tongue touched. 

Q. What part was it 1 — A. I could not tell you. I could not put my finger on the 
spot 
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Q. You said yon went to Mr. Creigh ton's office after Mr. Clarke bad been there? — 
A. I could not tell that Mr. Clarke was there. I supposed he was from what he said 
to me. 

Q. He said to you that bhe letter had no date 7 — A. Yes. 

Q. And the first time you did not venture to go yourself to Mr. Creighton's office, 
because you were not sure you could see the letter, and you tried to use the influence 
of the private secretary of the Minister of Justice ? — A. I simply asked Mr. Clarke 

Q. As a man outside to get the information ? — A. I did not say that 

Q. Why did you not go yourself? — A. I did not know I would be allowed to see it. 

Q. Why ?— A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Why did you address Mr. Clarke ? — A. Because he is an old friend of mine. 

Q. It was because of your friendship ? — A. I thought possibly being an official he 
would have — 

Q. Because he was an official ?— A. That possibly being an official here he might 
have more convenient access to it than I would have. 

Q. Because he was an official ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Not because of his friendship with you ? — A. I thought he would not refuse to 
do it because of his friendship. 

Q. He would not refuse to act under his official capacity ?— A. That thought did 
not occur to me. 

Q. I want to know why, I have another important question to put ? — A. The 
thought of using the official power of the Department of Justice did not occur to me. 

Q. Why did you address yourself to him ? — A. Because I thought he could possibly 
get it for me. 

Q. Because he was an official ? — A. If you like to put it that way. 

Q. It was you who put it that way just now ? — A. That is part of my answer. 

Q. Before, when I asked you, you said it was because he was an official ? — A. Be- 
cause he was an official here I thought he would have more convenient access to it. 

Q. Why did you go yourself the second time ? — A. It struck me there was some- 
thing wrong. 

Q. Did you think yourself an official the second time ? — A. I did not. I took my- 
self to be one who had appeared before the Committee, and I thought possibly I mighfc 
be allowed to see it. 

Q. Why ? — A. It awakened my curiosity when he told me the letter wa^ appearing 
without a date. 

Q. You did not know that before you addressed yourself to Mr. Clarke ? — A. No. 

Q. But you knew you would not see the letter yourself if you came up ? — A. I had 
doubts. 

Q. But the second time you had none ? — A. I thought having shown it to Mr. 
Clarke, possibly Mr. Creighton would sh(/W it to me. 

Q. Why did you ask Mr. Clarke to go with you the second time ? — A. I went 
because I wanted him to identify the effect of the obliteration, and that he mi^ht see 
as I bad seen certain letters with a magnifying glass. 

Q. You had not seen it yourself ? — A. Yes, I had seen it. I had telephoned Mr. 
Clarke, asking him if he would kindly get for me a copy of my letter. 

Q. That was the first visit? — A. No. 

Q. That was Mr. Clarke's first visit? — A. Mr. Clarke can explain that himself. 
He then telephoned me that the letter was without date, and I asked him had it no 
day of the week on it. He said no, nothing, but what seems to be * Toronto,' and I 
said to him * That is very strange.' I made that remark, I do not know whether be 
heard it himself or not over the telephone. Then I got the glass. Now, when I come 
to think of it, I think it was the Monday I asked him to go and see the letter, and then 
on the Tuesday morning I got the glass, came up and asked Mr. Creighton if he would 
kindly allow me to see the letter. 

Q. When you came up with the glass you went to see Mr. Clarke? — A. No, I sa^ 
it alone first. 

Q. You did not ask him to come up with you ? — A. No, not when I came to see 
the letter first myself. 
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Q. Why did jou come by yourself when you knew you could uot get access to the 
letter ? — A. I have already explained to the Committee that Mr. Clarke having seen the 
letter, I thought Mr. Creighton would probably allow me to see it, and I went there 
then alone, and then I went for Mr. Clarke and asked him, and I think we came back. 

Q. You came back both of you ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What did you see the second time ? — A. I saw what I saw in the first places 
the * Ju * and the * 6 ' and the * 18.' 

Q. How do you swear that the 8 was your writing and uot the 6 % Was it the 
' 18th ' or 48 ' ?— A. It looked like 18. 

Q. If there were two figures, would it not look more like 18 than 8? — A. If the 
lobe of the top of 9 were struck out, it would show like a 1. That is what it looked 
like a date and dash. 

Q. Then there was a dash ? — A. Yes. 

Q. There was no * 98 ' ? — A. I am telling honourable gentlemen it was the 18 1 saw. 

Q. And not 98 1— A. Yes. 

Q. You say there was a dash ? — A. A little distance from it there seemed to be a 
little mark. 

Q. Taking the place of 98 ? — A. No,, a space between. 

Q. How was the * 6 "? How did you recognize it ? Was it made as you gener- 
ally make a 6 '/ — A. Yes, I have made '6's like that. 

Q. Why do you swear to the 8 and not to the 6 1 — A. The 8 was much more char- 
acteristic. I have never seen an 8 like mine, and I have seen a good many sixes like 
mine. 

Q. I have seen some B's like yours ? — A. Yes, and I have given samples of them. 

Q. From the samples you have given, I have seen more than one of these ? — A. I 
do not think I could deny mine. 

By Honourable Mr. Wood ( Westmoreland) : 

Q. Did you see any marks in pencil when you first saw it? — A. I thought there 
seemed to be — there certainly was a mark on that letter which I cannot see here now. 

Q. Did you see that with the naked eye 1 — A. I think faintly. 

Q. You cannot see those marks now ? — A. I cannot. 

Q. Other marks you saw besides these could be seen then. They were not the same 
as you saw with the naked eye 1 — A. There was the impression of the mark, but those 
lines first attracted my attention, and then there was a 6, and then there was the 18, 
like that, and there was the dash, which under a magnifying glass, was quite distinct. 

Q. I want to understand clearly, you did see something with your naked eye ? — A. 
I could see, Mr. Senator, the paper quite blurred — the polish taken off the paper. 

Q. I do not mean that, did you see anything in the shape of marks, like pencil or 
ink marks 1 — A. I thought I could see a mark there, the same time I noticed a blur on 
t^he paper. There was an impression oi something, and it was that which prompted me 
tx> turn the magnifying glass on it. 

Q. That impression has disappeared now 1 — A. That impression seems to have dis- 
ctppeared now. 

Q. And what you saw through a magnifying glass you saw through this glass ? — 
^. Yes. 

Q. You cannot see them now ? — A. You can see a slight impression there. 

Q. But you cannot see them as distinctly as you did before ? — A. I cannot see them 
«ts distinctly as I did before. 

Q. I think you said Mr. Creighton went out to telephone to the Printing Bureau 1 
A. He spoke about telephoning. I was giving no attention to that phase of it. 

Q. At all events ho went out of the room ? — A. No, he did not go out of the room 
while I was there. He did not go out of the room while I had the letter. I think it 
\vas after he put up the letter, he was making up my account, but my impression is very 
distinct he did not go out of the room while I had the letter. I told him he should be 
very careful of that letter, that it was very important for me. 
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By Honourable Mr. Ferguson : 

Q. You spoke of having seen some signs of ink writing here that had been erased? 
Did you see any pencil marks that had been erased 7 — A. I could not say that I did. 

Q. You examined it very closely ? — A. I was examining it, I am free to admit. 

Q. But you saw nothing like that? — A. I saw something like an indentation of the 
paper. It was the general blurred appearance of the paper that led me to examine it 
olosely. 

Q. It did not occur to you that there was any pencil marking ? It was ink writing 
you saw ? — A. It was ink writing I was after. 

Q. And you saw no evidence of pencil writing? — A. I was not looking for pencil 
marks. At that time I had heard nothing at all about anything having been erased. 

Q. You did not hear of a pencil mark having been on it and having been erased ?— 
A. I did not. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. Do you deny that you have ever told anyone that yoil had that letter in your 
possession? — A. I never told anyone that outside of Mr. Creighton's presence. I never 
told anyone that. 

Mr. Marshy Counsel for Mr. Cook : 

Q. You remember, probably, that you volunteered the information to the Commit- 
tee that you had not been doing any eavesdropping at the door of the Committee room? 
— A. Pardon me ; what I said was that I had not been doing any eavesdropping when 
the evidence was being given, but that I had come to the door when a discussion was 
taking place as to who was going to be called. That is, the closing moments of the meet- 
ing of the Committee. 

Q. • How many times did you come to the door ? — A. I was to and from the door in 
the course of fifteen minutes ; could not tell how many times. 

Q. During how many minutes ? — A. While the discussion was going on 1 walked 
to and fro to see if the discussion was over. I think it was going on fifteen minutes. 

Q. That fifteen minutes would be the only time that you were around the corridor 
near to the door? — A. I have not said so. 

Q. I ask you the question ? — A. Yes, I was sitting out there with Mr. Biggs for 
hours on the sofa. 

Q. I understood you to tell the Committee that you could not have been eaves- 
dropping because you were not in the building? Am I correct about that? — A. Quite 
incorrect. Mr. Biggs left the hall for some time — left the building. . 

Q. You say Mr. Biggs and you were out there for some hours ? — A. Biggs and T 
sat on the sofa and walked up and down discussing matters. 

Q. It was said on the last occasion that you could not have been eavesdropping 
because you were not in the building ? Was your attendance near to the door within 
reach of hearing at all confined to this fifteen minutes you speak of? — A. Oh, yes. The 
only time I made any eflfort to hear what was going on in Committee was when the dis- 
cussion was going on — I think it was about who was to be called. 

Q. Can you tell me during that fifteen minutes how many times you put your ear 
to the door and then went away and reported ? — A. Cannot tell you how many times. 

Q. You were near enough by to do that several times ? — A. No, but if you stand 
near that door — 

Q. How far oflf from the door could you hear ? — A. I had to get quite close to hear. 

Q. I thought you were starting to tell me how close you could hear. How far 
down the hall would you have to be not to hear? — A. We could not hear what was 
going on on the sofa near the door there. « 

Q. You experimented on that ? — A. We did not experiment on that. 

Q. Tell me how many times you came to the door and listened and went away ? — A. 
I did not come to the door and listen at all. I made no effort whatever to hear what 
evidence was being given in the Committee room. 
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Q. I did not ask you that, I asked jou how many times you caioe to the door and 
lifitened and carae back and reported ? — A. I do not know that I reported, 

Q, Did you go to the door and listen and thf^n report to someone ?— A, I have no 
recollection ot that* 

Q. You have no recollection 1 — A. No. 

Q. Although this was a short time ago 1 — ^A. T heard my own name. 

Q. We have heard liefore of rtoj* me refiordi, A. You go on with your examin- 
ation, and you will get your answers. I know all about what you ai-e after. 

Q. You know all about it?™ A. Yes. I have aiinply to say upon one oecaaion out 
there, 1 think when the discussion waa going on in regard to calling witnesses, either 
yon or Mr. Ritchie made use of the eatpression thafc there was a doubt as to the candor 
oQwitnesses who had been excluded, and I did say walking away out there that it was 
a damnably cowardly thing for you to say when I was not here. 

Q. Let us come down to some hard facts^ and not merely imn 7ne recordi. Let us 
clearly understand, was your whole hanging round the door confined to fifteen minutes? 
— A. I do not know what you mean by hanging round the door* 

Q. Standing round the door with your ear cocked t^-A I was not standing round 
the door with my ear cocked to hear any evidence- 

Q. How many timeg were you there, and through what period of time did these 
viBitations spread I — A, I cannot tell you. 

Q; It may have lieen spread over an hourl — A. I was in that corridor for houra, 

Q. I am asking if your visitations within the reach of hearing might have been 
^read over an hour 1 — A, I do not know how far you can hear, I con Id not hear, 

Q* I do not know how far you can hear, but 1 have not experimented and you 
have ?^A. I have not. 

Q. You were there ? — A. Pardon me, 1 was not experimenting. 

Q. Were you there 1^ A. Of course I was. 

Q. Yon heard what was going on sufficiently to tell usIf^A. I heard one of you 
gentlemen make that remark and I went outside and commented upon it, 

Q. You camiot tell me through what period of time your visitation extended 1 — A. 
Could not tell you ; it was fifteen minutes or so. 

Q. Fifteen minutes or an hour ?^ A, I do not think it took place for an hour. I 
was up and down those corridors, 

Q, Will you say it did not 1 — A* My listenings 

Q. Will you say the vi^dtations of yourself within the hejiring distance of this room 
were spread through an hour? — A. If you will put your cjuestion this way-^ 

Q* I wiU put it as I have put it. — A, You have to measure the hearing distance, 

Q, I have not been there iind you have ?— A I will say that my visitations to the 
door for purpose of hearing did not extend over an hour. 

Q, You draw the distinction between visitations which may have been made for 
prayer and meditation and those which may have been made to hear? — A. I would not 
accuse you of prayer and meditation. 

Q. Do you draw that distinction between them ? — A, I have told you. 

Q. l>o jDu draw the distinction between your visitations for listening and your 
visitations for some other purpose 1— A. I made no visitations for listening to the 
evidence and I have tried to make myself clear on that. 

Q. You will adhere to that^ although several messengers who saw the visitations 
will sweAr to the contrary ] — ^ A, I will swear I made no efibrt to hear the evidence 
going on, and I am free to admit that I made a foot of myself by not doing so. 

Q. Not doing what I — A. Not finding out what the evidence was. 

Q. The innocence of Mary's little lamb '? — A, You are not Mary's little lamb, 

Q, I undei^tand you have been talking pretty freely to various persons about the 
letter and supposed obliteration and all your theories with reference to it? Is that not 
the case? — A. Noi I have not been talking to anyone. 

Q, How many people have you been telling your story tol^ — A. Could not tell you. 
. Give us an estimate 1 — A. Could not, 

l-7i 
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Q. How many newiipapers have you written to about it 7 — A. Have not written to 
any. 

Q. How many havo you telegraphed to ? — A. T have not telegraphed to any. 

Q. (}ive mo Honie Kort of oHtimato '^ Ten or AfU^en or twenty penons to whom yon 
have told thin MU>ry 7 — A. I do not think I have told it to more than ten or a dozen 
perHonal friendn. 

Q. Have you told any one of ten or a doxen that you hod submitted this letter to 
an expert for examination 7-— A. No. 

Q. You are sun) about that 7 — A. Quite positive. 

Q. To brin^ your memory moro clearly to the point I will mention the name. Did 
you tell any person you had submitted it U> Professor VA\\m for examination 7— A. No. 

Q. Did you tell any person that you had the letter in Toronto 7 — A. No, certainly 
not. 

Q. It would 1)0 untrue if you told that 7 — A. I did not tell that. 

Q. It would be untrue?— A. Yes. 

Q. You would not tell an untruth 7 — A. No. 

Q. Did you toll any person that you had that letter in your room at the Russell 
House? — A. No, I did not. 

Q. Quite sure abrjut that 7 -A. Yes. 

Q. You us<3d to live some years ago in Port Hope, I believe 7 — A. I did. 

Q. And there was an (x;casion when you thought you were libelled by some news- 
paper there 7 — A. I was. 

Q. What newspaper was that?— A. Ottawa Free PreHH, 

Q. Hut a Port Hope paper, was it not? — A. It all grew out of the tame thing. 

Q. Did you not think you were lilielled by a Port liope newspaper? — A. Yes. 

Q. What paper was that? — A. Port Hope TimeM, 

Q. Who was the editor of that paper 7 — A. Mr. Trayes. 

Q. You are not quite sure?— A. 1 think he was at that time. 

Q. You are not quite sure 7— A. I am quite sure he was proprietor but not sure he 
was editrjr. 

Q. Did you bring an action against him 7 — A. I did. 

Q. Hrought an action against him for lil>el 7— A. Yes. 

Q. Thore was a witness who gave evidence there namcxl John Ilochetter? — A. Yes. 

Q. He wfis a member of Parliament at the time? — A. Yes. 

Q. Unc;le of yours? -A. Yes. 

Q. And T atn instructed that he gave (5vidence that he would not beliove you upon 
your oath if it were to your ml vantage to swear an untruth?— A. I never heard him 
say that. Put your questions singly. You put two questions at once. Put your ques- 
tions singly and I will answer it. 

Q. I am putting the questions and not being led by you ? — A. Be fair. 

Q. I desire U> put it fairly. Did he give evidence to this effect — I am not pretend- 
ing to state his words that he would not l)eiieve you upon your oath when it was to 
your a<i vantage to swear contrary to the truth? — A. T never heard any such reason 
giv<;n. 

Q. What was the reason he would nr)t b<}lieve you upon oath ? — A. He gave no 
reason. 

Q. Ho simply stated that he would not believe you up<m oath 7 — A. Yes. 

Ho^ojjuAHLK Mk. Danduiiani) -Tt is the first time that I ever heard a question 
put to a witness in this way in order to discredit him— asking what another witness 
said about him. 

Tho WiTNKSH.- Jjttt the counsel proceed, I am not objecting. 

• 

/iy Mr, Martihy Coun/tel for Mr. Cook : 

Q. Is Mr. Rochester alive now? -A. No, he is not. 

HoNOUHAKLK Mit. JoNKH, — The witness seemed to be stopped in the middle of the 
examination. 1 would like U) know if the witneHs has any further explanation to make 
with reference to that particular matter? 
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The Witness. — Mr. Rochester is my uncle, or was my uncle — my mother's brother. 
As long back as I can recollect there was a family fend between the different branches 
of the family. They are all dead now, and for myself, he never entertained any love. 
Thirty-five years ago there was a lawsuit in this city in which my father was plaintiff, 
and Mr. Rochester had some interest on the other side. There were seven witnesses 
all of whom are dead, except mysell I was then a lad. My evidence was simply of a 
confirmatory character regarding the question at issue. Chief Justice Richards was 
the one who tried the case. The jury after hearing the evidence and the charge of the 
Chief Justice returned a verdict in my father's favour for the full amount of the dispute. 
Fifteen years afterwards, I had a lawsuit in Western Ontario, and Mr. Rochester — 1 am 
sorry to mention his name, for he is long since dead — came there with all the family 
feud alive, and the bitterness incident thereto, and in the trial which we had at Cobourg 
with Mr. Justice Gait on the bench, sitting beside him in the court-house, was the 
present Chief Justice Armour, and Mr. Rochester had been put in the box with a view 
of discrediting my testimony, I having undergone a very severe cross-examination by 
the late Mr. Bethune. Mr. McCarthy, my counsel, asked one or two questions of Mr. 
Rochester, eliciting the fact that I was his nephew, and Mr. Justice Gait said, * Mr. 
McCarthy, leave this witness to me.' He turned and made use of an expression which 
I do care to repeat here — I do not think it is pertinent, but he says, " That is the worst 
I ever heard,' and he took Rochester in hand and asked him some questions for about 
ten or twelve minutes, and then he said, * You may be a member of Parliament, but 
unless you withdraw from this room in one minute, I will issue instructions to the 
Crown Attorney to arrest you for perjury.' The case was tried, and Chief Justice Gait 
charged the jury very strongly 

By the Honourable Mr. Ferguson: 

Q. What case — a charge against him for perjury? — A. No; the case in which I 
was interested, and the judge cheurged the jury strongly in my favour, dwelt somewhat 
strongly upon this evidence, and the jury returned a nominal verdict for me in the course 
of half an hour or so. 

By Mr, Marsh, Counsel for Mr, Cook : 

Q. How much ? — A. Twenty-five cents It was a libel suit, and the plea advanced 
was that there should be a small verdict, because for identically the same thing I had 
secured heavy damages against the Free Press and a big bill of costs. Mr. Marsh says 
he has only my evidence for this, but there is in this room an honourable gentleman who 
who present during the whole trial who, I think, can confirm every word I said, and I 
am free to admit, if the Committee will allow me, I little thought the interested witness 
upon that tragedy that twenty years afterwards the shadow of it would still cross my 
path. 

By the Honourable Mr, Kirchhoffer : 

Q. How long is this speech going to last? — A. Perhaps I should not have diversed 
upon that, but Mr. Rochester, upon his deathbed four or five years ago, when my mother 
was with him, sent me word and asked if I would forgive and let the past be forgotten. 
I wish I could as easily forget as I have forgiven. 

Mr. Kerr, Counsel for Mr, Preston : 

Q. I understand you to say that during the time you were in Mr. Creighton's 
office, Mr. Creighton was present all the time that you held the letter in your hands 
while examining it ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And in his sight ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever have it in your bands or in your custody except on the occasion 
you refer to with Mr. Creighton ? — A. Not after it was written. 
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Q. Then we come to another point : you have stated that on August 24, 189 , yon 
resi);nod your position as Librarian in the Parliamentary Library in Toronto 7 — A. It 
was about that date. 

Q. After that date were you within call of the telephone of the Parliamentary 
Library ? — A. No. 

Q. Then in the month of November, a call by telephone would not reach you ? — A 
No, I had no telephone at all. 

Q. So that if Mr. Cook states that in answer to this letter which is spoken of here, 
he called you by telephone it must have been prior to your resigning that position ? — 
A It was. 

Q. And the interview he speaks of and which you spoke of before in your evidence 
followed that call by telephone some days after the letter was written \ — A. Quite so. 

Q. With reference to the statements which are made in your letter to-day which 
has been laid before the Committee, let me ask a question or two : you were not present 
while the evidence of Mr. Cook and Mr. Hancock was being given ? — A. I was not. 

Q. On that occasion were you so placed that you could hear it or any of it ? — A. I 
was not. 

Q. Did you endeavour afterwards to learn the character of the evidence given ? — A 
I did not. 

Q. That is during your absence from the room? — A. No. That is while the court 
was sitting, I suppose that is what you mean ? 

Q. Was it after the examination here that you learned about the statements that 
had been made by Mr. Cook ? — A. It was. 

Q. Then you were examined ? — A. I was examined. 

Q. Subsequently ? — A. Subsequently. 

Q. At the time of the* examination had you heard of these statements or did you 
know of these statements ? — A. I did not. 

Q. Or had not seen his evidence 1 — A. I had not. 

Q. You had not heard the statements made by Mr. Cook and Mr. Hancock in 
relation to the point they speak of? — A. No. 

Q. While you were examined did you have the letter in your hand?— A. No, I 
did not. 

Q. Had you an opportunity of perusing it or examining it ? — ^ A. No. 

Q. Did you see it then until in Mr. Creigh ton's office on the Tuesday following? — 
A. I did not. 

Q. Did anything pass at the interview with Mr. Cook which is referred to in his 
evidence to justify in saying that you were trying to get from him ten thousand dollars, 
or hold him up for ten thousand dollars ? — A. Absolutely nothing. 

Q. From the inquiry you made from those that you understand to have an expert 
knowledge on the subject, are you advised that an examination of those would disclose 
whether there was an alteration or not ? — A. I am so advised. 

Q. At that time were you or the experts aware that Mr. Marsh had been oblitera- 
ting pencil marks ? — A. I was not aware of that. 

Q. Can you say what effect that would have ? — A. I could not. 

Q. In the month of November, 1898, were you in Toronto so that you could have 
had such an interview such as Mr. Cook speaks of ? — A. I was not in Toronto any time 
when I could have made or kept an appointment with Mr. Cook during that month. 

Q. That is during the month of November ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And when do you say the interview took place, the only interview that he 
refers to ? — A. The only interview took place, I am satisfied from a variety of circums- 
tances that came to my mind since the last meeting of the Committee, not later than 
the first week in July. I came to the Committee before not expecting anything of the 
kind and therefore had not time to think it over, but circumstances have come to my 
mind since. 

By Mr. Ritchie^ Counsel for the Committee : 

Q. In November, 1898, how many days were you in Toronto ? — A. I was not in 
Toronto any days excepting Sundays. 
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Q. You were not in Toronto any week day in November, 1898 ? — A. No, I was not* 

Q. In November or October, 1898 ?— A. I did not say October. 

Q. I am extending it to October?— A. Well, from about the middle of October, 

until tFanuary 13, I did not spend a day in Toronto excepting Sundays. I sometimes 

reached home in the evening, leaving by a very early train in the morning, and tried to 

reach home the most of the time either on Saturday night or on Sunday morning. 

By the Honourable Mr. Kirchhoffer : 

Q. What by-elections were going on then?- A. The Ontario by-elections. 

Q. Which ones in October % — A. In October the election in East Wellington, I 
think it was in November in South Ontario, Lennox, then Halton was also in November 
I had Thanksgiving dinner at the hotel there, and then in December I think the elec- 
tion was in Lennox. However it was impossible for me to have been in Toronto on any 
day except Sundays in October and November. 

By Mr. Ritchie^ Counsel for the Committee : 

Q. You said the middle of January ? — A. Until the middle of January — I think 
the 13th January was the exact date, and on that date I left for Ottawa with a view of 
going to England, and went to Halifax, and afterwards, in February I spent part of the 
day and evening in Toronto. 

By the Honourable Mr. Landry : 

Q. When did you get that printed evidence ? — A. I got it I think about a week 
ago — a week or ten days ago. Perhaps I could make myself a little more understood 
by the honourable senator if I told him that the particular part of the evidence to 
which I referred in my statement, was the evidence I found in the papers on the 
Saturday and Sunday. 

Q. You said you got it about ten days ago ? — A. Yes. 

Q. On what date was it that Mr. Creighton told you it was not printed yet? — A. 
I am not clear that Mr. Creighton told me it was not printed. 

Q. That it was not ready ? — A. I think he said it was not ready, and I am not 
sure whether he spoke to me or to his typewriter. He was giving some directions about 
it, and finding some fault, if you will pardon me for saying so, with the dilatoriness of 
the Printing Bureau. 

Q. What date was it that Mr. Creighton made that remark? — A. I think the 
Tuesday following the last meeting. 

Q. Did you get the printed evidence the next day? — A. Oh, no. I met Mr, 
Lemieux of Montreal I think the night of Good Friday — it was some days afterwards. 

Q. Who gave it to you ? — A. I got it from the the House of Commons, from some 
of the Members in 16. I asked for it and some of the Members said, * Here is a copy,' 
and I got it. It was some days ago. I did not get it before it was printed. 

By the Honourable Mr, Ferguson : 

Q. Will you say when you were examined before the Committee that you did not 
know that Cook's evidence was that you had demanded ten thousand dollars for a 
senatorship ? — A. No. I was not aware of the evidence given by Hancock and Cook 
that they had agreed upon the testimony — that Cook had made a remark that this 
scoundrel wanted to hold him up for ten thousand dollars — that is the special point 

Q. You were asked about this letter and you said in your examination at page 65 : 
You wrote a letter to him; * Let me know as soon as you arrive in the city. I want to 
see you confidentially in regard to a matter that you have a political interest in,' and 
this was the matter ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And this intelligence was to be conveyed to him quickly ? — A. Yes. 

Q. From what you have told us there did not seem to be any need for rapid com- 
munication ? — A. Yes, there was. 
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Q. Why? His haven was a long way off? — A. I was hoping at that time to go 
away very soon myself. 

Q. Was that the reason?— A. Yes. 

Q. At thab time you Acknowledged the bonafide$ of the letter and about the letter 
having come just at this time ?— A. Nor do I doubt about the letter having come at 
the time I am satisfied it did come, and as to going away, I can now tell the honourable 
gentleman I was living with my daughter, who desired to visit some friends in Pittsburg, 
aad I was anxious to get away to meet my eldest daughter who had been visiting in 
Germany two years, and we were expecting a cable as to whether she would land in 
Montreal or New York, and I expected to get away. 

Q. Do you say this letter was not received immediately before the interview and 
had no reference to the interview ? — A. No ; I do not deny that. But my contentioo 
is that the date had been obliterated from that letter. 

Q. The date of the interview and the letter would go together ? — A. Yea. 

Q. You do not dispute that this was the letter that you wrote asking for this 
interview. No. Certainly not. It is a question of date and corroboration of Hancock's 
evidence. 

Q. And^hey might be wrong about the date and the essential part of it might be 
all right ? —A. The date is everything. 

By Mr, Kerr, Counsel for Mr. Preston : 

Q. The whole question is whether Mr. Hancock could have heard any such con- 
versation at all or not ? — A. Yes. 

By Honourable Mr. Jones : 

Q. This interview which took place as stated in the evidence of Mr. Cook and Mr. 
Hancock in October, or in the fall of 1 898, in which it is alleged that you had a dis- 
cussion with Mr. Cook with reference to a senatorship — did you ever discuss the question 
after that ? — A. No, not after the first week in July when I met him. I never saw 
Mr. Cook again or went to see him until the day before the first meeting of this Com- 
mittee, and was entirely unconscious that my name could l^e in any way mixed with it. 
I was pasrnng down the street in Toronto with a friend one day and said ' We will go 
in and see H.H.' and we went in and he was engaged, and the next thing I saw was in 
the street of Toronto when my name was figuring on the bulletin board. 

Q. You never had a conversation with him after the date of this interview until 
then?— A. No. 



J. G. A. Cbeighton, of the City of Ottawa, Law Clerk of the Senate of Canada, 
called and sworn and examined by the Chairman : — 

Q. You have heard the statement made by Mr. Preston in reference to the 
erasure? — A. Yes. 

Q. I understood Mr. Preston to say that when he examined this letter he found 
marks upon it which are not now there. Has it been out of your possession since it 
was filed so that there would be a possibility of anybody making the alteration ? — A. It 
has not been out of my possession for one minute since it was filed except when it was 
in the custody of the shorthand writers to make a copy of it, and except for a short 
time in custody of the Clerk of Private Bills who was entrusted with the reading of the 
proofs of the evidence?. 

Q. Is that letter in exactly the same position as it was when it was first filed ?— A. 
To the best of my knowledge and belief this letter is in exactly the same condition as it 
was when it was filed. It is certainly exactly in the same condition as it was at the 
time when Mr. Preston saw it. 

Mr. Ritchie, Counsel for Committee : 

Q. Do you know whether there were any pencil marks on it? You heard the 
discussion at the time it was produced ? — A. Yes. 
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Q. Mr. Blake asking what it was that was on it, and Mr. Marsh saying some pencil 
marks partly obliterated. Do you remember seeing the pencil marks ? — A. No, I do 
not. I paid no attention to that. 

Q. There are none there now 1 — A. No, but there have been some rubbed oflf the 
letter. 

Q. But you cannot see any indications of pencil marks ? — A. No. 

Q. How many people saw that letter in your office ? — A. Two. 

Q. Who were they ? — A. Mr. Preston and Mr. Clarke. 

Q. Did Mr. Fitzpatrick see it in your office ? — A. No. 

Q. Was it ever produced to him ? — A. No. 

Q. Did you show Mr. Preston any part of the evidence 1 — A. None at all. 

Q. Was there any discussion about the evidence 1 — A. The evidence was not in 
my possession. 

Q. Did you do any telephoning about the evidence ? — A. No. I may say in 
explanation of that that I was not occupied at the time with that Committee work at 
all. I was occupied with some work about the bills. 

By Honourable Mr, Lcmdry : 

Q. Did you prepare the mileage sheet for Mr. Preston 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. While he was in your office? — A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you hand the letter to Mr. Preston? — A. Preston came to my office 
and asked me if he might see his letfer to Mr. Cook : it was an ordinary request often 
made by witnesses in cases before Committees where evidence is filei, and after think- 
ing it over a moment I said he might. 

Q. The day after why did you refuse ? — A. I did not refuse the day after. You 
allude I suppose to the visit of the Honourable Mr. Kerr and Mr. Preston and a stranger 
whom I know nothing about. 

Q. Do you know who that stranger is ? — A. No. 

Q. It was nobody in your opinion who had a right to see that document ? — A. I 
did not think about him at all. 

Q. Why did you refuse that time when you acceded the first time ? — A. Because 
at that time Mr. Landry, that was some time after, I do not remember rightly, that 
must have been quite ten days after Mr. Preston's visit. But that time all this ques- 
tion about the authenticity of the document, the erasures, and the obliterations and so 
on, had arisen, and then I was not going to let the document out of my hands. 

By Mr. Ritchie, Counsel Jor the Committee : 

Q. That was 'the reason for your carefulness? — A. Yes. I said then to the 
Honourable Mr. Kerr that I would prefer not showing him the letter unless he got 
authority from the Chairman. 

By the Honourable Mr. Baker : 

Q. Mr. Preston had the letter in his hand. Was it in your sight all the time ? — 
A. It was all the time. 

Q. Did you see him put his tongue to the letter ? — A. No, Mr. Preston did not 
put his tongue to the letter. 

Q. You would have observed such an extraordinary circumstance as that if it had 
been done in your presence ? — A. Yes. I may state that I have had a good deal of 
experience in committee work and a good deal of experience elsewhere, and when a wit- 
ness asks to look at an exhibit I generally keep my eye upon him. He was not more 
than four feet distant from me and had the letter in his possession about three minutes. 

By the Honourable Mr. Landry : 
Q. You did not see the slip of the tongue ? — A. No. 
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By Mr, Kerr^ Counsel for Mr, Preston : 

Q. Did Mr. Preston, at the interview when he was examining the paper, call your 
attention to any letters or writing upon that at the place indicated in the letter where 
the erasure has been made ? — A. He did. 

Q. And did you look at it ? — A. I did. 

Q. And did you observe what was indicated ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And what did you see? What were you able to readi — A. Mr. Preston 
handed me the microscope which he had there and he said ' There is clearly an 
erasure ' or words to that effect, and he said ' Can you see it Mr. Creighton 1 ' and 
handed me the glass, and I said ' Yes, there is something obliterated there ' and I 
looked at it and saw it was rubbed, and I said I thought I could trace a down stroke 
and something like an eight. 

Q. Representing the figures 18 taken together? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did he call your attention to what he saw representing the letters Ju or lu. — 
A. Yes, I think he did, but I could not see anything of the kind and told him so. 

By Honourable Mr. BaJcer : 

Q. You did not see anything of that kind, and told him so ? — A. Yes. 

By Mr. Ritchie^ Counsel Jor the Committee : 

Q. You made use of the word microscope. Mr. Preston says it was a magnifying 
glass ? — A. I will not be sure about that, but my impression is that the first time Mr. 
Preston had a small microscope and the second time when he came with J. D. Clarke, 
he had a reading glass. ^ 

Q. Similar to this magnifying glass ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Was it on the first occasion he called your attention to this or was it on the 
second occasion ? — A. I think it was on the first occasion. 

Q. You think it was a microscope he had at that time 1 — A. Yes. 

Mr. Kerr, Counsel for Mr. Preston : 

Q. You did not charge your memory particularly about that ? — A. No. 
Q. You may be mistaken or he may be mistaken ? — A. Yes. 

By Mr. Ritchie, Counsel Jor the Committee : 

Q. But you are quite positive he could not have put his tongue to it without your 
noticing it 1 — A. No. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. You said that Mr. Fitzpatrick did not see it 1 — A. No, he did not. 

Q. Did he make any inquiry about it ? — A. I met him after lunch coming out of 
the club, and he said * I thought of going up to your office to see that famous letter' — 
I will not say that he used the word * famous,' but some expression like that — *the 
letter from Preston to Cook.' And he said * Will you be in?' And I said * I will be in 
till six o'clock.' 

Q. And he never came ? — A. No. 

By Honourable Mr. Landry : 

Q. Did Clarke pay a visit before ? — A. No, I do not remember. 
Q. The first man you saw was Preston ? — A. That was all. 
Q. You do not remember seeing Clarke in advance of that ? — A. No. 
Q. Day before ? — A. No, Preston was the first person who asked to look at that 
exhibit. 
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Q. Would Mr. Clarke have a, right to have a document from you ?— A. No, no 
more than anyone else. 

Q. You gave it to Preston the first time ? — A. Yes. 
Q. You did not give it to anyone before ? — A. No. 

Honourable Mr. Landry. — I beg to move, seconded by Hon. Mr. Kirchhoflfer, that 
Mr. B^rub^, the messenger, be called to give evidence in this case. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Ernest Bj^rubj^, of the city of Ottawa, messenger of the Senate, was called and 
sworn and examined. 

By Mr, Marsh : 

Q. You were an acting messenger here on the last occasion when this matter was 
being investigated ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you were the messenger standing close to the door ? — A. Yes, standing 
here. 

Q. Standing within the room 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Preston at or near the door during the time that evidence waa 
being given ? — A. Once — not inside the door, right outside the other door leaning on 
the side of the door. 

Q. Was that after Mr. Preston had been ordered to leave the room ? — A. Oh, 
yes, he was told to get out of the loom in the morning. That was in the afternoon 
about an hour or an hour and a quarter after the Committee met. 

Q. You say that while the evidence was being given before the Committee you saw 
him leaning against the door ? — A. I could not swear positively to that. 

Q. About what ? — A. Could not say if it was during the taking of the evidence^ 
because there had been some discussion amongst the Committee, I cannot swear posi- 
tively. ^ 

Q. Was it in the morning or afternoon that this took place ? — A. It was in the 
afternoon, about an hour — I am not positive about the time, but it was an hour or an 
hour and a quarter. 

Q. Did you see him in the morning ? — A. 1 cannot say. 

By Honourable Mr. Landry : 

Q. Who was giving the evidence at the time ? — A. T cnnnot say. 

Q. Was it Mr. Hancock or Mr. Cook ? — A. I know I was pretty busy at that time. 
I could not swear positively. 

Q. Was it Cook or Hancock 1 — A. Could not say so. 

Q. Was it one of the two ? — A. Oh yes, it was one of the two. 

Q. One of the two giving evidence at the time ? — A. It was one of the two at the 
time giving the evidence, but I could not say if it was during the giving of the evidence 
or not. 

Q. Who was the witness 1 — A. I cannot say if it was during the time of discussion 
or the witness was in the box. 

Honov/rable Mr, Kerr : 
Q. Put yourself in the position in which Preston was ? 

Witness retires to the doorway and stands in position requested 1 — A. I did not 
see him any closer than that. 

By the Honourable^ Mr. Jones : 

Q. When you stated a few minutes ago that he was leaning against the door, you 
meant that he was leaning against the hallway ? — A. The side of the door outside. 

By the Honourable Mr. Young : 

Q. You saw him where you placed yourself a minute ago ? — A Yes. 
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Q. You also wish the Committee to understand that you are not clear whether 
there was any evidence being given at the time or whether there was a discussion be- 
tween counsel. You rather think it was a discussion of counsel ? — A, I could not ssj 
positively, I know it was around that time. There was a discussion of counsel, but I 
could not say positively. 

By the Honourable Mr. Kerr : 

Q. Who told you where he was ? — A. Nobody. I just happened to go out and saw 
him. 

Q. While that witness was giving his evidence did a discussion take place between 
counsel 1 — A. Could not swear positively. 

Q. I should like you to understand my question. I am not asking you if it was while 
a witness was giving his evidence or before that while the discussion took place between 
counsel, but I am asking you this : a witness being in the box a discussion might hap- 
pen between counsel while the witness is in the box. T am asking you if that discussion 
which took place or might have taken place, took place while a witness was in the box 
being examined ? — A. I cannot swear positively. I know there was some witnesses 
called and there was some discussion. 

Q. You say this occurred on the afternoon of the last day the Committee met 
here ? — A. Oh not the last day. I did not say that. 

Q. The afternoon of the first day ? — A. That was the same day that they were 
told to remain outside. 

Q. It was in the afternoon meeting ? — A. Certainly. About an hour or an hour 
and a quarter. 

Q. Were there two afternoon meetings or one? — A. There was one afternoon 
meeting and one the last day before the Committee adjourned. 

Q. Which day is it you are speaking of ? Was it on the last day ? A. It was on the 
first day. », 

Q. And how long had the Committee been in session before this, I understood you 
to say about an hour and a half ? — A. An hour or an hour and a quarter. 

Q. So that it would be at the last part of the meeting that this incident occurred 1 
— A. That would be I think three-quarters of an hour. I know the Committee was 
sitting quite a while after that. 

Q. Doing what ? Having any discussion ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Sat quite a while afterwards on a discussion 1 — A. Yes, I think they were dis- 
cussing and arranging the next meeting. 

Q. And ii was while that discussion was going on that you saw this ? It was while 
the discussion was going on about the next meeting that you saw this incident of Mr. 
Preston being out in the hall there ? — A. I cannot swear to that. 

Q. Ho >v long did the afternoon meeting last? — A. I remember it started to sit 
right after the House adjourned and sat till six o'clock — close to six. 

Q. It appears very little evidence was taken, some three or four pages of evidence 
in the afternoon. Can you tell me who was the last witness who was examined the day 
that you refer to ? — A. I do not remember. 

Q. You do not remember the witness that was being examined that afternoon ?— 
A. I do not remember. I know there was some one examined. 

Q. Could you say whether it was the afternoon that Macdonald was examined, or 
was it on the afternoon of the day on which Mr. Hancock was examined ? — A. These 
two gentlemen were examined that afternoon. 

Q. As a matter of fact at the time that you discovered him standing at that corner 
outside you cannot say whether it was discussion or evidence that was going on? — A. I 
cannot swear positively. 

The Committee then adjourned till 2 p.m. 
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The Committee met at 2 p.m. 

Mr, Marshy Counsel for Mr, Cook : 

It seems to me no good can result from calling the other two messengers. It is 
ily a matter of contradiction between them and Mr. Preston, and will not advance the 
ain issue in the slightest degree. As far as I have been able to discover, there has 
ten no suggestion that Mr. Preston had any authority from the Minister to have an 
terview with Mr. Cook even if he had it. 

Sir Richard Cabtwbight recalled and examined by Mr. Ritchie, Counsel for the 
^mmittee. 

Q. You were asked by my learned friend Mr. Blake to make a search and see if you 
bd any letters that you received in 1896 or 1897 from the late Hon. M. C. Cameron ? — 
. Yes. 

Mr. Marsh. — Before this evidence is gone into, I would say that I understand 
r. M. G. Cameron is present here and is going to give evidence for the defence, if I 
ay so call it, and I would suggest that he should retire while Sir Richard Cartwright 
giving his evidence. 

Mr. Blake. — As to giving evidence for the defence, my honourable friend is 
.tirely under a misapprehension. I thought probably the gentlemen of the Committee 
3uld desire that we should endeavour to trace, as far as possible, the alleged letter, 
lat being so, I wrote to Mr. Cameron and asked him to make all the search he could 
Qong the papers of the late Lieutenant-Governor for them, and Mr. Cameron is simply 
)re to make an answer to the producing of letters, if there be any, and to state what 
arch he has made. Of course, his exclusion is material to me. 

Mr. Marsh. — Any reason I had for asking that Mr. Cameron be excluded still 
lists. 

Mr. Cameron was asked to retire until called. 

Mr. Wilson, another witness, was also asked to retire. 

The examination of Sir Richard Cartwright was then continued. 

By Mr, Marsh, Counsel for Mr, Cook : 

Q. Have you found any letters? — A. I found a number of letters from Mr. 
ameron, bui I found none in 1896 having any reference whatever to Mr. Cook. In 
897, I did not find any letter naming Mr. Cook by name, but I found a letter in which 
bere is a reference presumably to Mr. Cook. 

Q. What is the date of that letter ?- A. September 30, 1897. 

Q. Is there any objection to produce that? — A. It does not refer by name to Mr. 
k)ok. 

Q. But you think it may have reference to him ? — A. I think it may have reference 
ohim. 

Q. Have you shown the letter to Mr. Blake ? — A. I have shown the letter to Mr. 
Make. 

Mr. Ritchie. — Mr. Blake will be able to say whether it is a letter which should be 
Produced. 

Mr. Blake. — I can only say I think it is as relevant as nine-tenths of the letters 
^hich have gone in. 
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Q. This, you say, Sir Richard, is the only letter yon have been able to find whidi 
would in your opinion bear on this Cook matter t — A. The only one. I have all of Mr. 
Cameron's letters. 

Q. You have given 'ne the reply of October. This letter is dated 30th September, 
1897, a letter written by the late M. C. Cameron to Sir Richard Cartwright (filed m 
exhibit 46). 

EXHIBIT 46. 

reraonal. 

GoDBRicH, OifT., Sept. 30, 1897. 
Hon. Sir Richard J. Cartwrioht, G.C.M.G., 

M inister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

My Dear Sir Richard : — I had a letter from a day or two ago, pressing 

me strongly to write you, and recommend him for the vacant position of senator, 
rendered so by the acceptance of Sir Oliver Mowat of the Lieutenant Governorship of 
Ontario. I have known ( ) pretty nearly as long as you have known him. I 

sat with him in the House of Commons. He has, as T need hardly say to you, been a 
good and faithful Liberal, and has spent his life in the service of the party. I am told 
by him that he has been the Liberal candidate on five dificrent occasions, and that be 
had to fight two protests. This is not a bad showing for a Liberal. In addition to all 
this, he is a good, sound Methodist, and no doubt would be able to some extent to 
influence that influential body. I do not vish to press his or any body's else claims for 
a position in the Senate. The leader of the party from Ontario knows best what is 
needed in the interests of the party. Positions of this kind, as you well know, ought to 
be utilised in the interests of the Liberal party in Ontario, and I have no doubt yoa 
will keep this in view when making the selection. I do not wish to press ( ) 

claims over others, because, as you know, that when a vacancy took place in the Senate 
not very long ago, I strongly pressed the claims of another man, upon certain conditions. 
The thing fell through, and I vowed I would never again interfere in a matter of the 
kind. I may say to you that yesterrlay, I received a letter from the same man pressing 
me very strongly to press on the Government his appointment. I have declined to 
interfere on his behalf for reasons well known to you. If you can see your way in the 
interests of the party to appoint ( ) I shall be pleased. 

Yours truly, 

M. C. CAMERON. 

Then he replied : — 

EXHIBIT No. 48. 

Private, October 8, 7. 

My Dear Cameron, — I have yours of the 30th ult., and but for my absence from 
the city I wouJd have replied sooner. 

There is no doubt that Mr. has claims which should be considered, 

but I am afraid that on this particular occasion it will not be possible to recognize 
them. Still, I will see to it that his name is brought forward whenever a vacancy 
occurs. It is rather until the question of appointment is raised 

Yours faithfully, 
M. C. Cameron, M.P., 

Goderich, Ont. 

Q. What is under that blurred portion of the line ? — A. That is more than I can 
tell you. I found that with the paper and left it there. It has been by my secretary. 
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Q. There ia some thing obliterated there, and there is no sense without it ? — A. 
' Premature/ or something of that kind — it is premature to discuss it, I presume is 
what is meant. 

Q. There is a letter that I do not understand, dated October 20, because you bad 
already acknowledged receipt of Mr. Cameron's letter on October 8 % — A. That I would 
imagine must be some blunder. 

Q. A blunder in the date ? — A. Yes, a blunder in the date. I should be disposed 
to think that this must have been sent on October 2. It is evidently sent by my private 
secretary, acknowledging the receipt and stating that the letter would be brought to my 
attention. It is a mere formal acknowledgment : — 



EXHIBIT No. 47. 

October 20. 

Sir, — In the absence of the Hon. the Minister of Trade and Commerce, I have the 
honour to acknowledge receipt of yours of the 30th ult., which shall be brought to the 
Minister's attention without fail on Tuesday when he will have returned to the city. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Obediently yours, 

Private Secretary. 
M. C. Cameron, Esq., M.P., 

Goderich, Ont. 

Q. Then comes the letter of the 8th of October, which has been filed as exhibit 
48, and which I have just read. Now, these are the only letters you have been able to 
find % — A. These are all I have been able to find. 

Q. These are correct copies from your letter-book, so far as you know ? — A. They 
are copied. They are my secretary's usual acknowledgment of letters of the kind. 

Q. You have no doubt they are copies ? — A. I suppose they are. 

Q. If not duplicates, copied from your letter-book? — A. I fancy they are taken in 
manifold. The practice of the office would be on a letter being received, the letter 
would be acknowledged. If I happened not to be there, it would be handed to me at a 
later date. 

Q. He would probably strike off more than one copy of that ? —A. Yen, he would 
strike off more than one copy. 

Q. You keep a private letter-book, I suppose % — A. No, I do not. 

Q. You keep a letter-book, I suppose ? — A. My secretary keeps my letter-books. 
The only thing I have ever kept in that way, I have occasionally made m«*moranda of 
special letters. 

Q. I was speaking of a private letter-book of your own in which you kept your 
private letters ? — A. 1 have a private letter-book in which a few business letters are 
copied, but very few, at long intervals. 

Q. Would you keep a duplicate of private letters % — A. No, I very rarely do. 

Q. Have you made a search to see if you have a copy of any letters of Mr. Cameron 
in 1896 or '97 1— -A. I have. 

Q. Have you found any ? — A. I have found one. 

Q* What is the date of that? — A. Somewhere in November, 1897 — about the 
middle of November. 

Q. Does that bear on the Cook matter ? — A. No, it refers to a totally different 
matter. 

Q. It has no connection whatever with it ? — A. No, it has no connection whatever 
with it. 

Q. That is the only one you have found ? — A That is the only one I have found. 

Q. You had, I presume, a considerable correspondence with the late M. C. Cameron 
during the years he was in active political life ?— A No, I cannot say that I have. Of 
course, from time to time we exchanged letters, and I have here quite a number of 
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letters, but there are none of them of any special importance, and they refer to wholly 
different subjects. 

Q. None of them bear on the subject of this inquiry ? — A. No, none of them bear 
on the subject of this inquiry. 

Q. Except the one you have given us ? — A. Except that one. 

By Mr, Marsh, Counsel for Mr. Cook : 

Q. Was there any written communication between you and any person or persons 
other than Mr. Cook, with respect to Mr. Cook, in connection with the Senatorship, 
other than the letters that have already been put it ? — A. None that I can recollect. 

Q. Have you made search so that you can answer positively whether there were 
any or not that appear on record ? — A. I can answer as positively as it is possible to do 
as to a matter of that kind. You mean any letters to Mr. Cameron ? 

Q. I put it in a general way, so that you include any person you pleaae. I tfaid to 
any person or persons, meaning of course to include Mr. Cameron among others? — A 
To the best of my recollection, I think there was no correspondence with Mr. Cameron 
or any other person, except possibly one letter, which was lately brought to my 
attention. 

Q. What letter in that ? — A. That was the letter somewhere about the 5th or 6th 
of October. 

Q. Of what year?— .L Of 1896. 

Q. Who wrote that letter? — A. That letter was written by myself to Mr. 
Cameron. 

Q. Did you keep a copy of that ? — A. No. 

Q. In what way was that letter brought to your attention ? — A. That letter was 
called to my attention by Mr. Graham Cameron. 

Q. You say, then, you have only been able to find one letter written by you to Mr. 
Cameron, touching the Cook matter? — A. That is all. 

Q. And you have no record of any other ? — A. I have no record of any other. 

Q. And no recollection of any other ? — A.. Or no recollection of any other. 

Q. And will you say that no other was written by you to Mr. Cameron ? — A. Well, 
I was under the impression that no letter whatever had been written by me to Mr. 
Cameron, but on Mr. Graham Cameron's showing me this letter of course that showed 
I was mistaken there, that a letter had been written to him. 

Q. Then having found that this one letter written by you to Mr. Cameron about 
the Cook matter, what do you say as to there being any other such letters ? — A. To the 
best of my recollection I cannot recollect anything having passed as to Mr. Cook with 
Mr. Cameron beyond this one letter, but it is possible that I may be mistaken on 
that. I had completely forgotten this letter that I now have had recalled to my memory 
of the 6th of October. 

Q. That, I presume, is one of the letters that Mr. Graham Cameron has produced 
here today?— A. Yes, I understand so. 

Q. Did Mr. Cameron write any letters to you touching on the Cook matter other 
than the letter of the 30th of September, 1897, that has already been put in? — A. I have 
not seen the original, but I think that he wrote on the 3rd or 4th of October to me. 

Q. The 3rd or 4th of October in what year ?— A. 1896. 

Q. And where is that letter? — A. Well, that I do not know, but I understand that 
a copy of that was in Mr. Graham Cameron's hands. 

Q. You understand that a copy of a letter written by Mr. Cameron to you on the 
3rd or 4th of October, 1896, is in the handr of Mr. Graham Cameron ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen that letter ? — A. I saw a copy. 

Q And what became of the original ?— A. That I cannot tell you. I was in the 
habit of receiving a huge number of communications on the matter of the senatorship 
that became vacant, and they were all in the habit of having their applications backed 
by everybody I think with whom they could scrape acquaintance, and I certainly did 
not undertake to preserve all of these. 
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Q. Have you aay aywtem or method by which you dUtinguish helween tho^e letters 
which ure tci be prenerv^d by you and thoae which are to lie destroyed ? — A. In a cer- 
tain fif^riiie I have. My sec re la ry as a ruk r-eci^ives my letters, dockets them and files 
them, iind if I hi^ppen to he away, he pre&euta theiu to me on my return, and I usually 
run them over and pVB him ina*: ructions wbit to do with them. 

Q. Did you instruct him to destroy this one of the 3rd or 4 th of October, 1896 X — 
A, Well, that I cannot aay at this diHtance of time. 

Q. Wa& it destroyed 7^ A, It must have b«en destroyed or else I would have had 



It. 



you usually instruct your secretary what to do with the letters?— A. 
you instructed him to destroy this ?— A, Presumably, or I destroyed it 



Q. Do 
Ueually. 

Q. And 
mysf^lf. • 

Q, Was it of so little importance or what was the reason for the destruction of 
this particular letter? — A, As far as T can call it to my mind the reason was !<iroply this^ 
fi'oni the lime of the death of Mr. Macpherson to the time of the appointment of Mr, 
Mills and Mr. Cox we were simply ddugerl^ if you must koow^ with applications for 
flenatorship;^. 1 would be almost afraid to name how many gentleman considered them- 
selves eligible for that important position, and every one of them I think without a 
single solitary exception was ^(x>d enoujtjh to farnisli me with certificates, Mr* Cook 
especially, f)f their habits^ their morals, their general demeanour, their tituess for the 
Senate, and I should think it extremely likely that I may have receive<l within the 
six or seven weeks the thing was practically open many hundreds of lettert*, and I did 
not undertake at all to preserve these* 

Q. iSo I would gather from what you say that your syitem was to destroy the 
unimportant one?, and preserve the imprjrtant ones 1 — A. As a rule, yes. 

Q. And so these important onei* that you preserved would include all the letters 
that Mr, Cook wrote you, exhibit 10, 12, 13, 15, ISa, IS, (fee. % — A. Would you be good 
enou,*{h to let me see tbem ? 

Q* You can look at the printed report »nd se« them for yourself? — A, 1 ain][not 
aware that T pre.served this letter, exhibit No. 10, and I do not think I have it 

Q. Have you searched for No. 10 ? — A. I made search, yes. I have received it, I 
suppose, but I do not think I saw it until I saw it here. 

" Q. Have you exhibits 10 or 12 1— A. No, I do not think I have exhibit 12. 
Have you exhibit 13 ?— -A No. 

Have you exhibit 15 1— A. No, I do not think I have. 
Have you exhibit l^l^A. I have not. 
Have you exhibit 18 ]— A. I think not. 

Have you exhibit 281— A. T do not think that any of these have been 
preserved. 

Q. Have you exhibit 22 ?— A. I do not think so, 

Q. Can*t you speak more positively, because it ib quite evident your coun^l had a 
bunch of these things in his hand when he selected what ones to put in. Have you 
exhibit 23 ? — A* I can only speak from memory. 1 do not recollect having these. 

Q. Have you exhibit 39, at page 27 of the report? — A. I do not remember any- 
thing about it 

Q, You do not remember, although youi- coutisel put in the original as part of his 
evidence, so your recollection about that is as clear as it m about the other ones, about 
which you have been uncertain. Have you exhibit 40, shown at page 27 of the report? 
— A* 1 really cwnnot say, 

Q. All the same, your counsel put that in as part of evidence ?— A. I have not looked 
over these » 

Q. Have you exhibit 41, on page 28 of the report 1— A, This is 1899. W II, 
really cannot say. 

Q. You cannot say, although your own counsel put that in as part of his evidence 
Have you exhibit 42 as shown on page 29 of the report?— A. Weil, possibly. T had 
not examined them. 
1^8 



Q. 
Q. 



I 
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Q. You clearly must have preserved some of these, and you are not quite clear 
about the others you preserved. Did you preserve those that were preaerved, and 
which were put in, because of the great importance of them, as compared with the 
unimportance of the ones destroyed ? — A. I left the matter entirely and whoUy to my 
secretary. 

Q. You told us you directed your secretary what he was to do with them 1 — A. I 
directed him in a general way with regard to the numerous applications I had with 
respect to the Senate and with respect to the recommendations that were sent me on 
behalf of parties, but I cannot say I gave him directions as to every letter which came 
into my custody. 

Q. 1 understood you to say you directed him whether to preserve or destroy the 
letters ? — A. That is my general practice. 

Q. Have you any reason to believe that you departed from your general practice 
on this occasion ? — A. I w(»uld have this reason — because of the great number I would 
not have taken any special pains to preserve them. 

Q. You have then in some way got track of this letter of the 3rd or 4th of October 
which you destroyed. Now, are there any others of these letters which you received 
from Mr. Cameron and destroyed because of their unimportance ? — A. I cannot remem- 
ber at this moment. 

Q. Can you rememb3r that you destroyed them for any reason other than that? 
— A. Well, as a rule, unless there was a special reason for preserving them, these letters 
would be destroyed. 

Q. Have you within the last month, seen any letter written by you to Mr. Cameron 
relative to Mr. Cox's application for a senatorship? — A. None, except the one I men- 
tioned to you. 

Q. Where is that ? Which one is that ?— A. Of the 5th or 6th of October. 

Q. Have you within the last month seen any letter written by you to Mr. Cameron 
other than this one of the 5th or 6th of October, 1896 ?— A. No. 

Q. Of course tlien you have not seen any letter written by you to him in the latter 
part of September, 1896, except the one I have mentioned to you 1 — A. That is the only 
one I have seen. 

Q Have you within the last month made inquiry of any person for the letter 
which Mr. Cook alleges was written by you to Mr. Cameron, and shown by Mr. Cameron 
to Mr. Cook ? — A. I made inquiry of Mr. Graham Cameron. 

Q. You made inquiry of Mr. Graham Cameron if he had that letter ? — A. I asked 
him. 

Q. Did he produce the letter ? — A. No. 

Q. Have you received any information from any person as to the existence of that 
letter?— A. No. 

Q. Have you received any information from any person as to when that letter 
ceased to exist?— A. No, I know nothing about it. 

Q. You, I understand, have had a conference or conferences with Mr. Graham 
Cameron with reference to the correspondence between yourself and his late father 1 
— A. Yes, I saw him. 

Q. How many conferences have you had with him ? — A. I have seen him two or 
three times. 

Q. Well, are you sure — two, three, four or how many times ? — A. Two or three, I 
think. 

Q. Is it two or three ? — A. Probably three, I should say. 

Q. Were these conferences all had in the same place ? — A. I think they were. 

Q. And that place was ? — A. I saw him either in the Minister of Justice's room or 
the Solicitor General's room. 

Q. And where was the other place ? — A. He came to me at my private room in 
the House. 

Q. So that you had one conference with him in the room of the Minister of Justice, 
another in the room of the Solicitor General, and the other in your own private room in 
the House. Which was the first of these ? — A. I think the first time I saw him was in 
the room of the Minister of Justice. 
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Q. When wai^ tbati— A. I suppose a matter of a fortnight ago. 

Q. How long after the last sitting of this Committee 1 That would be a convenient 
way to place it ?— A- Perhaps a week. 

Q. Who first proposed that meeting ]^ A. Well^ that I really ilo not know whetlier 
Mr* Cameron proposed it I did not request him to comp down, I think he was here. 

Q. From whom did you first hear about that meeting?^ A. I do not quite follow 

you. 

Q. You cannot remember who fir'it suggested to you the expediency of such & 
meeting?' — A. Well^ I think probably — \ am not sure whether it was Mr- Blake. 

Q, Was it Mr. Blakf? 'i — A. It may have been. 

Q. It may have been m% but then it. may not. Can you tell us who it was ?— A. 
I think it was Mr. Blake, 

Q, Mr. Blake, then, su<2fgested that it would be expedient for you to have a meet- 
ing with Mr* Cameron, and from that Bugge^^tion, what next took place? — A. Mr, 
Cameron, I under-stood, made search amon^ his father's papers, and obtained a package 
containing &ome communicationB between Ins father and Mr. Cook, and the letter be- 
tween myself and Mr. Cameron that I refer to. 

Q. Who undertook the duty of commuQicating with Mr. Cameron for the purpose 
of btiuging about that interview ?^-A, I think Mr. Cameron was down in Ottawa on 
some business. 

Q. On flome lousiness of his own? — A. On his own busineae I fancy. 

Q. He bad just happened on? — A. I think he had come down here, yes. 

Q. Do you think he bad come down without any connection with this matter at 
all 7— A. I cannot i$ay. 

Q You do not know whether bis coming down v;a^ connected with this matter! 
Did you bear of any suggestion fmm any body that you should have this interview 
before you heard that Mr, Cameron was in the city? — A» I think not, 

Q You think not 1 — A, I think not. 

Q- Are you sure noti Try and think. It is only a week or two ago.— A. I could 
hardly 'Undertake to say positively, but my recollection is that I heard he was in the city. 

Q. That is yovir recollection, that you heard be was in the city, and that is the fit's t 
time you heard a suggestion that you should see him ?^A That is my recol lection. 

Q. And you beard that suggestion from Mr. Blake, and Mr. Cameron just happened 
to be here, and Jilr. Blake just happened to be here? — ^A. I tbink it was Mr. Blake, but 
I am not positively sure about that. 

Q. But it was not pre-arranged that Mr. Cameron and Mr. Blake should be here 
so far as you know t^A. T think not. 

Q, Can you put it any stronger than that 1 — A. Well, lam endeavouring to recol- 
lect as exactly as T can but that is my recollecction, that I heard that Mr. Cameron was 
here and then he was sent for, either in one or other of the rooms mentioned. 

Q, And that is the first you heard any sug-^estion made of the propriety or expedi- 
ency of your seeing Cameron. And you beard that after Mr. Cameron was in town t — 
A. That is my re^^ol lection, 

Q. The first interview was had in the office of the Minister of Justice you tell me ?^ 
A. Either that or the oflUce of the Solicitor General, 

Q. You are not quite sure which t— A. I am not quite sure which. 

Q. 4Surely you can remember which was first— a matter of two weeks ago. Try 
and think t — A. Really T cannot say. The two offices are very close together. I can- 
not say at this moment which was the place I saw him first 

Q, Who was present at the first interview, be it where it was ? — A. If it was in the 
Solicitor Generars office the Solicitor General would be present, and if it was in the 
Minister of Justice's office, then I think Mr. Blake would be present. 

Q, I desire you to carry jour mind bxck to the occasion of your first Interview with 
Mr. Cameron and tell me who were present at that interview ]— A. Either the Solicitor 
General, or, I think, Mr. Blake, 

Q, Were they both present ?— A. No, not to my recollection. 
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Q. You cannot tell whether it was the Solioitor General or Mr. Blake t — A. So far 
as I can recollect either the Solicitor General or Mr. Blake was present at the interviews 
with Mr. Cameron, but which was first I really do not know at this preeent momeot, 

Q. Then you cannot tell me where the meeting took place ? Is that correct t~ A. 
I am not quite certain whether it was in the ofSce of the Minister of Justice, or whether 
it was in the office of the Solicitor General that I first paw Mr. Cameron. 

Q. Or may it have been at your office ? — A. No. 

Q. Your office is where ? — A. In the other block. 

Q. Which meeting was it that was held at your office 1 — A. At my private office — 
at my private room in the House ? 

Q. Yes 1 — A. That was a meeting held yesterday. 

Q. So that previous to yesterday there were jast two meetings with Mr. Cameron? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. And one of these was held in the Solicitor GeneraVs office and the other in the 
office of the Minister of Justice, and you cannot tell which was held first ? — A. Cannot 
say. 

Q. You cannot tell me who was present at the first one \ — A. I could tell this far 
that if it was in the Minister of Justice's room, I think Mr. Blake was present. 

Q. Are you sure ? Is your mind so hazy about it that you cannot tell me ? — A. I am 
endeavouring to state to you as minutely and as accurately as I can where these afiisdrs 
took place, but I am not positively certain as to which was first, that is all. If the first 
time that I saw him was in the Solicitor General's office, then the Solicitor General was 
present. 

Q. We will take it on the hypothetical style then. If the first time you saw him 
was in the Solicitor General's office, then the Solicitor General was present. Who else 
was present ? — A. No one else but Mr. Cameron. 

Q. So that on the occasion of meeting in the Solicitor General's office yourself, Mr. 
Cameron and the Solicitor General were the only persons present? — A. Yes. 

Q. And on the occasion of meeting in the office of the Minister of Justice who were 
present? — A. I think the Minister of Justice himself was present. 

Q. Is that a matter of doubt in your mind ? — A. My recollection is that he was. 

Q. I ask you, have you any doubt about it ; it seems so odd to hear a witness say 
that ? — A. Well, there is nothing odd about the matter that I can see. I did not burden 
my mind particularly with who was present. I tell you I saw Mr. Cameron two or three 
times. 

Q. It did not impress itself on your mind ? — A. It did not impress itself on my mind 
particularly whether Mr. Mills was by or Mr. Blake was alone. I rather think Mr. 
Mills and Mr. Bl*^ke were both present. 

Q. On one occasion the Solicitor General was present alone with you, on the other 
occasion Mr. Mills and Mr. Blake were both present ; is that correct ? — A. That^ I 
think, is correct. 

Q. Tell us what took place at the first conference ? — A. At the first conference I 
think Mr. Cameron on that occasion produced the correspondence I have alluded to 
between his father and Mr. Cook and one letter of mine. 

Q. Wait a moment. Will you just now specify the whole of the productions made 
by Mr. Cameron ? — A. The whole of the productions made by Mr. Cameron, as £ar as I 
know it, consisted of a package of letters endorsed, I think, in his father's handwriting, 
marked H. H. Cook, senator, or something of that sort. '-^S- ai^ 

Q. That is not very definite. I want to find out what were the productions. 
Telling me that he produced a bundle in an envelope does not help me any ? — A. You 
had better call Mr. Cameron in that case. 

Q. I want to see what you have to say ? — A. Mr. Cameron produced a package of 
letters, as I tell you, marked H. H. Cook, Senator, and in this he showed me a letter of 
my own. 

Q. There was only one letter from you produced by him ? — A Only one letter of 
mine. 

Q. Did he tell you that he had made search for other letters ? — A. He. did» 
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Q. What was the nature of the search he said he had made ? — A. He said he had 
searched carefully everywhere. 

Q. Did he tell you what he meant by everywhere ? Was there not some particular 
locality where these letters were kept ? Did he say anything about a trunk ? — A. No. 

Q. He said nothing about a trunk ? — A. I do not think he did. No ; I am sure he 
said nothing about a trunk. I am not sure whether he said they were in his father's 
office or in his father's house. 

Q. Or in his own office ? — A. Or possibly in his own office. 

Q. I was only suggesting that. Which did he say ?--A. I cannot recollect where he 
stated. He stated simply that he had this package of lettei*s which he produced. 

Q. At any rate you say the only letters written by you produced by him is this 
■one you have mentioned of fifth or sixth October, 1896 ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did he tell you that he had at any time found or seen any other letter written 
by you to his father ? — A. No, he did not speak of any other. 

Q. I started to ask you what took place at the interview, and you say he produced 
these letters. Go on and tell me what further took place 'i — A. Nothing further took 
place of any importance, except that simply he handed these and I looked over them. 

Q. That is a kind of interview you would expect to take place in a deaf and dumb 
institute. Was there not something more than that said or done 1 — ^A. I do not think 
iihat he spoke of anything in particular further than that he stated that he understood 
that Dr. Wilson was about to produce a letter book of his father. 

Q. Nothing more took place than that ? — A. I think that was all. 

Q. That is the whole interview ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Short, sweet, and concise. Will you tell us what took place at the second 
interview ? — A. Much the same. 

Q. Surely you did not go through that little pantomime, he with his letters in his 
pocket, dealing them out ? — A. He showed me the letters. I think as far as my recol- 
lection extends and he showed the letters to Mr. Blake. 

Q. The same letters ? — A. Yes. 

Q. No remarks made about them other than what you have told us ? — A. I think 
•njt. 

Q. Nothing said on that occasion about any other letters of yours written by you 
to Mr. Cameron ? — A. No, I think not. 

Q. That is as strong as you can put it, you think ? — A. I think he said nothing 
-else about anything else. 

Q. Nothing further took place at that interview ? — A. Nothing further. 

Q. So that there must have been a sort of duplicate interview ? — A. I had reference 
almost entirely to the production of this package of letters which Mr. Cameron had 
found. 

Q. Can you explain to us then why this second interview was had 1 — A. The second 
interview was had 1 suppose that Mr. Blake might have an opportunity of seeing these 
things. 

Q. Who suggested the second interview ? — A. Well that really I cannot say ; Mr» 
Blake, perhaps. 

Q. Did anybody speak to you about the second interview ? — A. When ? 

Q. I do not know ; I am asking you when ? Did anybody speak to you suggesting 
the second interview ? — A. Nothing was more natural than when Mr. Cameron pro- 
-duced this package of letters than Mr. Blake should see them. 

Q. Did you suggest the second interview ? — A. As far as I remember I think Mr. 
^ Blake wished to see Mr. Cameron and to see the letters. 

Q. So then we have had interview number one^ duplicate number two ; nothing 
further said or nothing further done than was done at number one. Is that correct ? — 
A. Substantially. 

Q. Is it not literally correct according to your account ? — A. I suppose it is literally 
— as nearly literal as one of these conversations is likely to be to another. 

Q. You had a third interview. What led to that 1 — Was that a triplicate ? — A. 
Mr. Cameron met me in the corridor and asked to 3ee me for a few moments in my own 
•room, That was all. 
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Q. Was this a triplicate of that of which the second one was a duplicate f — A. K(v 
he did not refer to the letters particularly at all. 

Q. You say this interview was sought by Mr. Cameron himself t — A. Yes. 

Q. And he requested to see you in your room Y Who was present Y — A. Nobody 
was present. 

Q. Nol)ody but you and himself. What took place at that interview % — A. Very 
little took place at that interview. Mr. Cameron wanted some explanation about a 
matter in which he thought he had been misunderstood. That was all. 

Q. And so interview number three was a sort of blank, is that what we are to 
understand? — A. As far as regards any information alx)ut Mr. Cook, it was certainly. 

Q. Had no relation to this matter directly or indirectly.- -A. No special relation. 

Q. What do you mean by special relation \ — A. Cameron said nothing at all at 
that interview in particular about these letters. 

Q. Explain to the Committee what you mean by saying it had no special relation,, 
and that Cameron said nothing in particular about these letters ? That seems to call for 
explanation, like another letter we have heard of calls for explanation ? — A. Cameron I 
think wanted to have me understand that he had nothing to do whatever with the pro- 
duction of his father's letter book, which I was well aware of. 

Q. Was Cameron seeking any appointment in the gift of the Government ? — A. He 
may have been. 

Q. I may have l)een and all these geitlemen here may have been ? — A. Yes, very 
likely. 

Q. Perhaps have been. But on this particular occasion was he? — A. He was 
making no request for anything ? 

Q. That surely is fencing ? — A. No. Mr. Cameron like a great many other people 
may have made requests fur appointments. 

Q. Was he seeking for any appointment in the gift of the Qovernment? — A. He 
was not at any of these interviews asking for any appointment or seeking for anything. 

Q. Has Mr. Cameron in the last month been seeking any appointment in the gift 
of the Government? — A. I do not know that he has. 

Q. What do you mean by that ? — A. He has asked me for nothing. 

Q. Whom has he asked ? — A. I do not know that he has asked anybody. 

Q. Surely that calls for explanation ? — A. No, it does not. You asked me whether 
I am aware of Mr. Cameron seeking any appointment in the last month. I tell you I 
don't know. 

Q. It seems the enigma needs some solution. Are you aware either from direct 
application or from information received, that Mr. Camergn has been seeking some 
appointment in the gift of the Government 1 — A. I do not think 1 am called upon ta 
answer any such question. 

Q. Do you refuse to answer the question whether Mr. Cameron within the last 
month has been seeking any position in the gift of the Government? — A. I do not think 
within the last month Mr. Cameron has been. 

Q. How loiijf a time will you have to go back to reach the period when he wa» 
seeking it ? — A. I think some considerable time ago Mr. Cameron like a great many 
'other men may have made application for some appointment. 

Q. What do you rrean by some considerable time ago? — A. I should say a year or 
a year and a half ago ? 

Q. Will you say Mr. Cameron has not within the last year been seeking any 
i^pointment in the gift of the government ? — A. I cannot say that. 

Q. Will you say that Mr. Cameron within the last month has not been seeking 
some appointment in the gift of the government ? — A. Within the last month ? 

Q. Yes ? — A. So far as I know he has not within the last month. 

Q. So far as you know either personally or from information received ? — A. I da 
not know of his having been seeking for anything. 

Q. I ask you when you are giving that answer whether you ate simply covering 
your own personal knowledge or whether you are including information received by 
you ? — A. Well, I received no information of his having applied for anything within 
the last mouth. 
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Q. So then the answer we have got at last is this : That in so far as you know 
personally, and in so far as your information goes he has not within the last month been 
seeking any appointment in the gift of the government? — A. In the last month, so far 
as I know. 

Q. Nothing with reference to the revision of the statutes or anything of that sort ? 
— A. That is not in my department. 

Q. That is not the question I asked ? — A. In the last month I am not aware of his 
having been seeking for anything. 

Q. I do not know how astute the mind may be to get round the question. I want 
to make quite sure that I am understood. In speaking of any appointment within the 
gift of the government I am including any work in connection with the revision of the 
statutes. Is your answer still the same? — A. I do not know whether Mr. Cameron has 
been making any such application or not within the last month. 

Q. At any rate you have no personal knowledge of anything of the sort ? — A. Not 
within the date you mention. 

Q. How far back is the shortest time you would have to go to include your personal 
knowledge or your information touching such a matter? — A. Well, I think some very 
considerable time q,»o Mr. Cameron did perhaps make some application. 

Q. Do you at present understand that he has abandoned that and does not wish it 
now ? — A, I do not know anything about it. I do not know that he has. 

Q. You do not know that he has abandoned the application ? — A. I do not know 
whether he is trying or whether he has abandoned it. 

Q. You do know that for some time he has been an applicant and you are not 
aware that he has abandoned his desire to fill the position ; is that correct ?-— A. I can- 
not say. 

By Mr, Blake Counsel for the Accused : 

Q. At any of these interviews was anything said whatever of employment or office 
or anything to be given Mr. Cameron in regard to this matter ? — Af Nothing. Nothing 
was said. 

Q. Had it anything to do so far as you are aware directly or indirectly with it ? — 
A. With the matter of the present inquiry do you mean ? 

Q. Yes? — A. Nothing whatever so far as I know. 

Q. It was not on your suggestion that Mr. Cameron was asked to make any inves- 
tigation in this matter? — A. I think he made the investigation of his own proper 
motion, so far as I have heard. 

Q. What was the reason of Mr. Graham Cameron, so far as you are aware, and 
possibly another member of the family, making some investigation upon this point ?-^- 
A. I think it was as far as I know — but that is a matter of course not within my per- 
sonal knowledge — I think it was due to a statement that had been made that some 
letters of his father were to be produced, or letter-book of his father, rather, was to be 
produced. 

Q. Which would exculpate him from some charges that he thought had been made ? 
A. The object of it I do not know, but I understood that some letter-book or copy of 
some letters had been produced by some member of his family, and it was probably so 
far as I know in respect of that, that Mr. Cameron had made this investigation. 

Q. Made the investigation as to what there really was ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Just for once and all, was any letter that you are aware of destroyed that would 
have in any way assisted the case of Mr. Cook as being sought to be made at present ? 
— A. So far as T am aware no letter of the kind that Mr. Cook seems to refer to in 
his evidence ever existed. I am not prepared to say, after the production of the letter 
that Mr. Cameron showed me, I am not prepared to say that I was correct in saying 
there had been absolutely no correspondence, but I am quite sure that there was no 
letter of the sort referred to. 

Q. Did you destroy or cause to be destroyed any letter which you thought might 
have worked against you in this investigation ? — A. None whatever. 
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Q. And these letters which were destroyed, were destroyed at what period f — ^A. 
They must have been destroyed about the time that they were reoeiyed, somewhere in 
1896. 

Q. It was not the case then of your recently going over the letters and having any 
of them destroyed Y— A. Not at alL If any of these letters were destroyed, they were 
destroyed at the time or shortly after they had been received. 

Q. And you are not aware of any letter that has been destroyed since Mr. Cook 
has made this statement in October of last year ? — A. No letter has been destroyed of 
any sort or kind. 

Q. They were all destroyed before that ? — A. Yes. 

Q. One letter is produced here of September 30, 1897, that we partly put in wbidi 
states : * The leader of the party from Ontario knows best what is in the interests of the 
party. When a vacancy took place in the Senate not very long ago, I strongly pressed 
the claims of another man upon certain conditions /' That is a letter from Cameron to 
you. What is the meaning of that, as you underatand it, or as you know anything 
about the conditions that were presented ? — A. If, as I presume, that refers to Mr. 
Cook, the conditions that I had frequently insisted upon with respect to him were two- 
fold. First of all, that he should make his peace with the Local Qovernment^ and in the 
next place, that he should conduct himself properly and put an end to his brawling on 
the street corners. 

Q. You say * make his peace with the Local Government.' What is the difficulty 
that you refer to there ? — A. Well, the difficulty that I refer to there was this : I found, 
when I recommended Mr. Cook in the first instance, that my friend. Sir Oliver Mowat, 
had a very strong objection indeed to Mr. Cook being placed in the Senate, and although 
he did not as the time give details, I understood from him that it was owing to 
difficulties that had arisen iu the administration of the local affiurs in which he was 
concerned, and also, it had been reported to me at various times, that Mr. Cook had 
been expressing himself very strongly indeed to the Local Government of Ontario. 

Q. You do not know anything upon which the t^rm * upon certain conditions ' 
refers in that letter unless it be to these matters which you are now mentioning ?— A 
That is all as far as I^am concerned. 

By Mr. Ritchiey Counsel for the Committee : 

Q. J suppose you have no doubt that you strongly pressed the claims of another 
man — that that expression did refer to Mr. Cook ? — A. I should imagine that it did. 

Q. That is what you inferred from that ? — A. He is not named. I should think 
it probably did. 

Q. Do you know if in any conversation you had with Cameron afterwards the name 
was mentioned ? — A. What Cameron 1 

Q. The late M. C. Cameron. Did he tell you afterwards who the man was who 
had been pressing his claims upon him ? Did he, at a personal interview afterwards, 
tell you ? — A. I do not think, as far as I can place it, that Mr. M. C. Cameron had any 
personal interview with me after 1897, or indeed, after the session of 1897, with respect 
to Mr. Cook. The session of 1897 occurred a considerable time before September 30. 
I do not think he ever spoke to me about Cook after that letter. 

Q. At all events, you did not, in reply to Mr. Cameron's letter, refer to these con- 
ditions — made no reference whatever to them ? — A. No. 

Q. And the only suggestion you can make is that the condition was that he should 
make his peace with Sir Oliver Mowat 1 — A. I suggest those as the only conditions that 
I had named to Mr. Cook or Mr. Cameron. 

Q. Substantially that is that he should make his peace with Sir Oliver ? That is 
the substance ? — A. With Sir Oliver and the Local Government. It was more particularly 
with respect to the Local Government that the difficulty had arisen of late. Sir Oliver 
at that time, I think, had become Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. 

Q. Was he at that time Lieutenant Governor 1 — A. I rather think that he must 
have been appointed. I rather think from the general tenor of his letter that it was 
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on his appointment that this application was made or at least on the notification of his 
appointment. 

Q. What did jou want him to do in connection with the Local Government ? — A. 
The Local Government of course were our friends and we were not in a position to 
appoint any man who had been in the habit of declaring publicly that he intended to 
destroy the Local Government. 

Q. Had he not also said that he would destroy the Dominion Government if he did 
not get the appointment ? — A. It had been reported to us that Mr. Cook had done that 
on one or two occasions or more than that. 

Q. Had he not also said that he would destroy the Dominion Government ? — A. I 
do not think that we paid much attention to that threat 

Q. You did not think he would wreck both Governments ? — A. The fact is, Mr. 
Ritchie, you are a politician, and you are aware that in 1897 the Local Government 
were going to have a general election. I was just mentioning that as far as the Local 
Government was concerned in 1897 we were somewhat concerned for them, and most 
undoubtedly we were not disposed to forward the views of any man who was putting 
himself in antagonism with the Local Government of Ontario. 

Q. Although I am a politician as you say, I do not recollect when the local election 
took place for Ontario. Can you tell me when it was ? — A. I think it was in February, 
1898. Perhaps Sir Mackenzie could refresh my recoUfiction. 

Q. You told us about a copy of a letter that Graham Cameron showed you 1 — A. 
No, an original letter. 

Q. I understood you to say he showed you an original letter and also a copy of a 
letter that Cameron wrote you on the 3rd or 4th October, 1896? — A. I think, Mr. 
Ritohie, as well as I recollect what Mr. Cameron showed me was this : he showed me a 
copy of a letter from his father, dated, if I remember right, early in October, 3rd or 4th. 

Q. I am right in that ? — A. Yes, I think he showed me a copy of a letter from his 
father to me, and he showed me a letter apparently of acknowledgment of it dated one 
or two days later. The second was a letter in my own handwriting. 

Q. He showed you a copy of a letter which his father had written about the 3rd or 
4th October, 1896?— A. Yes. 

Q. Was it a letter-press copy taken out of the letter-book, or a typewritten letter? 
Did it pass through the letter-book — letter-press copy ? — A. I do not remember about 
that. It purported to be a copy. 

Q. You would recollect whether it was a tissue paper or typewritten copied out ? 
A. It was not on tissue paper, it must have been copied out. 

Q. Did he tell you how he came to have that copy ? How did he come to have 
that ? — A. As I understood him he had been making further search among his father's 
papers, and he had come upon a package marked ^* H. H. Cook, Senator," containing 
these tissue letters which he showed me. 

Q. In whose handwriting was this copy ? Was it a copy he had made or a copy 
his father had made ? — A. That I could not say. 

Q. Don't you recollect whether he intimated it was a copy he himself had made, or 
that it was a copy his father had made at the time he sent you the original ? — A. He 
simply produced this envelope containing theee letters, copies as I tell you of some from 
his father — I think they were chiefly to Mr. Cook, although there was one letter to me 
and this letter of mine, but I do not think they were on tissue paper. I am almost 
sure they were not on tissue paper. 

Q. They were not on tissue paper to the best of your recollection ? — A. No. 

Q. Did M. G. Cameron say he had written these, or were they copies his father 
had preservec^? — A. I think, as far as I can recollect, these were copies his father had 
preserved. 

Q. In his father's handwriting ? — A. I do not think they were. 

Q. Can you say whether they were typewritten? — A. I think they were type- 
written. Mr. Cameron has them and you can satisfy yourself as to that easily. 
^ Q. And h© did not tell you he had copied them as far as your recollection goes ? 
He did not tell you he had copied them, or that they were copies his father had made 
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at the time he sent the letter originally ? — A. That I am not quite clear about — ^what 
he said about those. 

Q. You said that you had two meetings with Mr. Cameron prior to the meeting 
that you had yesterday, one at the Solicitor Generara Office and one at the office of the 
Minister of Justice? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did both these take place on the same day ? — A. I think not. I think there 
must have been some days between them. 

Q. You cannot say which was the earlier of the two 1 — A. I was endeavouring ta 
recollect, but I have not 8i>ecially attended to the matter. 

Q. What interval of time would elapse between the first and second 1 How many 
days would you say ? Three days ? — A. What date was the original meeting of thi» 
committee adjourned to 1 

Q. I do not recollect ? — A. You adjourned to a Thursday, if I recollect aright.' I 
think it was shortly before the adjourned meeting of the Committee. 
Q. That the first one took place ? — A They lx)th took place. 

Q. You say there was an interval of two or three dajs between the first and 
second?— A. Yes. 

Q. The 28th March was the last meeting, was it prior to that time ? — A. It wa 
prior to the date on which you were to have appeared here for argument, but it wa 
after the close of the case. 

Q. What interval of time elapsed between the first and second interview ? — A. K 
think some days. 

Q. Two days or three days or a week ? —A. It may have been as long as a week^ 
perhaps. 

Q. And at the first interview Mr. Blake was not present? — A. Mr. Blake, I think- 
was not present. 

Q. But at the second interview your recollection is that Mr. Blake was present ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Cameron remain here all that time? — A. He was present at the secon(3 
interview ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did he remain in Ottawa all that time ? — A. Not that I am aware of. 
Q. Do you know whether he did or not ? — A. No, I think he went home. 
Q. What did he come down for on the second occasion ? Was it about other busi- 
ness or on this matter ? — A. That I really could not say. 

Q. Have you any idea who suggested his coming here the second time ? — A. No 
I do not know who suggested to him coming the second time. I think at the time of 
the second interview he hoA expressed an intention of coming down prior to youc 
adjourned meeting, whatever date that may be : that is to say, the meeting which you 
were to have held on the Thursday. 

Q. At all events, he came down before that Thursday? — A. I think he came dov 
a day or two before. The Senate I think assembled on Wednesday if I remember ri^hy ^ 
and then the Committee assembled on the Thursday. I think he came down either od^^ 
the Tuesday or Wednesday, but I could not say which. 

Q. At his first visit did he state he was coming down at that time ? — A. I thin^^^ 
he said he would come down before the Senate Committee. 

Q. For what purpose ? — A. I think he was going to make further inquiry to mak^^^ 
sure there were no other letters. 

Q. Why did he want to come down before the meeting of the Committee ? Did h^^ 
give any reason for that ? — A. I do not know that he did. 

Q. At all events he did come down and you say that he had an interview with Mr- 
Blake ?— A. Yes. 

By Honourable Mr. Landry : 

Q. When Mr. Cameron went home between those two trips did he leave you th^ 
letters ?— A. Did he leave them with me ? ^ 

Q. Yes ? — A. I think he took them with him. 
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Q. Are you sure ? — A. That is my recollection, that he took them away, that they 
kve been in his custody. 

Q. You are sure he did not leave them with you ? — A. He did not leave them with 

B. 

Q. You say when Mr. Cameron came down the second time he was sent for. Wha 
nt for him ? — A. No, I did not say he was sent for. I think when he came down the 
st time he came on some business of his own. 

Q. But when you knew he was in town you said he was sent for. That is what 
•u said at the beginning of your remarks ? — A. I said I heard he was in town and 
en he was sent for to come and see me, I think at one or other of the offices I have 
tmed. 

Q. Tf he was sent for to come and see you, who sent for him ? — A. That I am not 
lite sure. 

Q. How could you say he was sent for ?-^A. Somebody informed me he was in 
wn. 

Q. It was himself informed you he was sent for 1 — A. I do not say that. 

Q. How do you say he was sent for 1 — A. I think he was sent for on the second 
casion. I am not sure he was sent for on the first. I think he came down on the 
st occasion on his own business. 

Q. On the first occasion you said just now, he was sent for, and you say when he 
me to the ofiice he told you he was sent for ? — A. No, he did not say that. 

Q. Why did you say he was sent for? — A. What I mean is that I think he was 
ported to have been in Ottawa, and I think that — I am not sure whether T did not 
B him in the Solicitor-General's office. 

Q. That was the first interview ? — A. "that probably would be the first interview. 

Q. Or before the first interview ? — A. Immediately before the first interview. 

CJ. That makes three interviews 1 — A. No, no. 

Q. That is a preliminary interview ? — A. I think as far as I can recollect — I did 
►t specially burthen my mind with the subject — but I think, as far as I recollect, I 
w Mr. Graham Cameron, as I have said, in the Minister of Justice's or Solicitor 
meral's chambers, probably in the ante room, and I think I went into the room and 
r. Cameron was afterwards sent for ; that is my recollection about the first interview, 
lerever it was, but I am not absolutely certain whether the first time I saw him was 
the office of the Minister of Justice or the Solicitor General. 

Q. Either in the office of the Minister of Justice or the Solicitor General he was 
Qt for? — A. He was sent for, after I went into the room. 

Q. And not before ? — A. Not before. 

Q. What took place at the third interview ? — A. What I have said took place, 
r. Cameron came to see me, spent a short time with me and then left. 

By Honourable Mr, Ferguson : 

Q. The third interview was yesterday ? — A. Yes. 

Q. The time the Senate resumed — was that the time of the first or second inter- 
3w ? — A. The second interview as far as I remember was a day or two before the 
)mmittee resumed. 

Q. And the first interview some time before that ? — A. The first interview some time 
ifore. 

# 
By Honourable Mr. Landry : 

Q. I did not catch well what took place at the third interview. Be kind enough 
repeat it ? — A. Very little took place at the third interview. Mr. Cameron asked to 
3 me in my private room and desired to explain some misconstruction that he thought 
d taken place. 

Q. Was he alone with you ? — A. He was alone with me. 

Q. That was yesterday? — A. That was yesterday. 
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Q. You said the first interview that took place was either at the Solicitor General's 
ffice or the office of the Minister of Justice ? — A. Yes. 

Q. That when you entered there, you saw Mr. Cameron in the ante-room? — A. Yes. 

Q. And that he was sent for ? — A. And that he was sent for. 

Q, How do you account for that interview — that it was suggested by Mr. Blake 
himself ? — A. I think the second interview — the interview which took place in the room 
of the Minister of Justice — 

Q. Lst us take the first one ? — A. What I had in my mind was simply this : I saw 
Mr. Cameron in these two places, and I think in the case of the interview in the Min- 
ister of Justice's room Mr. Cameron was sent for by Mr. Blake, or at Mr. Blake's 
suggestion. 

Q. But you were going there for the interview ? — A. No, I was not going there for 
the interview, I was going there to see Mr. Blake. * 

Q. Mr. Blake was there? — A. Yes, Mr. Blake was there. 

Q. And it was he who suggested the interview ?— A. I told him that Mr. Cameron 
was in town, and I think Mr. Blake suggested Mr. Cameron should be sent for. 

Q. And while you were saying that, Mr. Camei'on was in the ante-chamber 1 — A 
I do not know that he was. My recollection of the matter was, the first time I saw 
Mr. Cameron was in the ante-chamber of one or other of the ministers, either the Soli- 
citor General or Minister of Justice's office, to my recollection. 

Q. That is the first interview ? — A. And that was the first interview. 

Q. How do you explain that he was sent for in the city, if he was in the ante- 
room ? — A. In the course of the interview at which Mr. Blake, was present, so far as I 
remember, Mr. Cameron was sent for. On turning it over I suppose it is probable the 
first interview may have taken place in the Solicitor General's room. 

Q. And Mr. Blake was not present at that time ? — A. Mr. Blake was not present 
at that time, that I am quite sure of. 

Q. Was it not Mr. Blake that suggested to you to call for Mr. Cameron ? — A. At 
the second interview — 

Q. But you saw him first in the ante-room ? — A. I have told you, as far as I 
remember, Mr. Blake was not present at any interview that took place in the Solicitor 
Oeneral's room. 

Q. Not even the interview that was suggested by Mr. Blake himself ? — A. There 
were two interviews. At the one which took place in the Minister of Justice's room, 
Mr. Blake was present, and the one which took place in the Solicitor General's room, 
Mr. Blake was not present. I am not absolutely certain which took place first, but on 
reflection I am inclined to think it must have been in the Solicitor General's room that 
I saw Mr. Cameron first. 

Q. And Mr. Blake was absent from that ? — A. Mr. Blake was not present there. 

Q. You said just now that Mr. Cameron went home to search for letters ? — A. He 
produced the package of letters to which I refer. 

Q. Between the first and second trip ? — A. I think that he made examination 
further during his second trip — during the time that he was absent. 

Q. Did he not receive instructions there to try and find in his father's papers if 
the letter of the character which Mr. Cook refers to could be found ? — A. He was 
asked to find anything that he could. 

Q. That letter amongst the others ? — A. That letter among others. 



John D. Wilson, called and sworn and examined by Mr. Ritchie, Counsel for the 
Committee : — 

Q. You are the executor of the late Hon. M. C. Cameron 1 — A. Yes. 
Q. And as such you have custody of his letter books 1 — A. Yes. 
Q. Have you possession of any letters written to the late Hon. M. C. Cameron 1 — 
A. I have not. 
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Q. Did you ever have possession of them 1 — A. His private letters were neve 
my hands. 

Q. Who did have possession of them 1 — A. Mrs. Cameron and her son, M. 
Cameron. 

Q. Do you know whether Mrs. Cameron has them, or whether M. G. Cameron 
them ? — A. M. G. Cameron could tell you better than I could. 

Q. You at all events know nothing about them % — A. No. 

Q. But you have possession of the letter book ? — A. I have possession of 
letter book. 

Q. Let us see the letter book to see what letters were written in 1890 and 189' 
Sir Richard Cartwright ? — A. I now produce the letter book. 

Q. Turn up the letter on page 45. Does that refer to the Cook matter ? — A. 
that I know of. 

By Mr. Blake, Counsel Jor the Accvsed : 

Q. Have you gone through this letter book ? — A. My solicitor has gone thro 
all the letters.. I asked my solicitor and asked the solicitor of this Committee onl; 
use what letters and portion of letters in the private book that relate to the C 
charges. 

Q. If you have a list of those, it will save a great deal of time. — A. I am not : 
position to pick them ont. They are in 1896, I believe. 

By Honourable Mr. Danduramd : 

Q. You have not taken a memo, of the letters which would have a bearing on tl 
charges ? — A. My solicitor sent four letters to Mr. Ritchie — copies of the letters in 
letter-book. 

By Mr. Blake, Counsel for the Accused : 

Q. Were these the only ones had anything to do with the Cook charges 1- 
These are the only ones to my knowledge. 

By Mr. Ritchie, Counsel for the Committee : 

Q. The letters sent to me are October 5, 1896 {Marked Exhibit No, 49); Nov 
^i- le, 1896 (Marked Exhibit No, 50) ; November 27, 1896 {Marked Exhibit No, t 
*^<i September 30, 1897 {Marked Exhibit No, 52), The last is a copy of an orig 
already ia as Exhibit No. Jfi. Can you say if these are the only ones that bear on 
flatter % — A. To my knowledge these are the only ones that bear on the matter. To 
*Jiowledge there are no other letters there but these four relating to the matter. 

Q. You are satisfied these four are the only ones written to iSir Richard Cartwri 
"^^J^ing OB Uie subject of this investigation ? — A. Yes. 

The first one, marked Exhibit 49, is dated 5th October, 1896, and is as follows 



Sut 



EXHIBIT No. 49. 

OcTOBBR 5th, 1896. 



Richard Cartwright, M.P., 

Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Oatario. 
I My Dear Sir Richard, — I had an interview with the person named in j 

.^ttor for an hour at Toronto on my way home. I found the individual in question ^ 
^^^^^nant, threatening to smash up the Local Government and also the Dominion C 
^^^Uaent. He complains that he was treated in the most cavalier manner by 
*^tnie?.. Pnrst, he could hardly get an interview with him, and then when he did 
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acted like an iceberg. He was insulted, he says, grossly insulted by Sir Oliver who 
plainly intimated to him that he had not brains enough for the position he sought. 
He became a little calmer towards the end of my interwiew, but was still very indig- 
nant. If I were in your place, I would do nothing in the matter for the present. Later 
on, things may come all right. 

I have the honour to be, 

Yours truly, 

M. C. CAMERON. 

Q. All these letters would have been written from Qoderich I suppose ? — A. Yes, 
the most of them were. 



Sir Richard Cartwrioht recalled and examined : — 

By Mr. Ritchie, Counsel for the Committee : 

Q. The next letter is dated 16th of November, 1896, and is filed as Exhibit 
No. 50 :— 

EXHIBIT No. 50. 

GoDERiCH, Ont., November 16, 1896. 
Honourable Sir Richard Cartwright, 

Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

My Dear Sir Richard, — 

Yours of the 12th received. I wrote you I think the same day. Our letters must 
have crossed. If you have a day to spare or can at all make it convenient I think it 
would be well to visit Goderich. The important industries here and at Clinton are first 
the salt manufacturing industries. They are very largely concerned just now about 
the attitude of the Government and their production. Second, two large organ factories, 
one at Clinton and one at Goderich. Third, in Goderich a large bicycle factory and 
furniture factory, planing mill factories, sawmills, knitting factory and woollen mills. 
If you can make it convenient to come here I will arrange that these industries shall be 
represented before you. Let me know a few days in advance when you will come. I 
suppose that it is not likely that Patterson will come here. On an off day he will want> 
to go to Brantford. You and Fielding are quite enough, and you will both stay witb> 
me while here. There is also in Clinton a large threshing and harvesting implemeat* 
manufactory. There is nothing fresh politically in this locality. The private matte**^ 
that you know of, we can discuss when you are here. I am still of the same opinion m^ 
I was at the close of the session, and propose to act upon it. 

I am, yours truly, 

M. C. CAMERON. 

Q. Do you recollect what the private matter alluded to in that letter was ? — A. 
do not remember receiving that letter, but I may have done so all the same. Wit- 
respect to the private matter alluded to there, I may mention that Mr. Cameron ha— 
been discussing a matter of very considerable political importance wholly and entireL— - 
apart from Mr. Cook's matter, which he may have alluded to there. 

Q. But still you are not able to speak from your recollection what the matter wa^^ 
about ? — A. I do not remember of having received that letter, so I cannot say positively — 
about it. 

Q. But you say there wa? some other private matter to which it might hai^^^' 
referred ? — A. Yes. 
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Q. Are you in a position to say positively that that did not refer to the Cook 
matter? — A. I should imagine that that did not refer at all to the Cook matter.' I 
think that what Mr. Cameron had in his mind was a matter which was, as I say, of 
very considerable moment, that he had taken an interest in, and discussed with me dur- 
ing the session, and I think before the close of it. 

Q. Is this the result — it may possibly have referred to the Cook matter, but you 
think it is much more likely it referred to another matter — am I putting that fairly ? — 
A. The date I observe is November 16th, and I should think from the date of the letter 
that it did not refer to the Cook matter at all. 

Q. But of course you cannot speak positively about it, because you do not recollect 
receiving the letter, but there is another matter to which it is more likely^to refer ? — A. 
And I have this reason, for a considerable time, from the 16th November it had been a 
matter of public notoriety, and I think was in the Gazette^ that Mr. Mills and Mr. Cox 
had been appointed Senators. 

Mr. Ritchie — The next letter is dated November 27, 1896. Can you tell me, Mr. 
Wilson, if this is a letter written in Mr. Cameron's own hand 1 

Mr. Wilson — Yes. 

Q. Do you remember, Sir Richard, receiving that letter ? — A. Yes, I do remember 
receiving that letter. My impression about that letter is, that the great bulk of it 
should not go in. 

EXHIBIT No. 51. 

27th November, 1896. 
Hon. Sir R. J. Caetwright, 
M. T. & C, Ottawa. 

My dear Sir Richard, — I decline positively to open nefi[otiations with the man 
in Toronto. The proposition was his own, and when the matter reached a critical 
stage, he backed out. That ends it in so far as I am concerned. The appointments 
made are all right. What do you mean by saying * 3K * * * 

Q. It was quite evident from that that this is in reply to one of these ? — A. I 
think that is in reply to one of mine — I am sure it is in reply to one of mine, but I 
should state at the same time that in case your precautions are ineffectual, and it ever 
should come out that I had a very warm altercation with Mr. Cameron as to the 
remainder of his letter. 

Q. No doubt he expresses himself very strongly, but I will not permit anything to 
come out so far as I am concerned. Does the letter contemplate the possibility of there 
being an early vacancy in the Senate ? — A. Well, I cannot say but it might be so con- 
strued. The letter is a letter of Mr. Cameron's to me, not of mine to him. 

Q. But in his letter to you he is evidently contemplating the contingency of a 
vacancy in the Senate 1 On reading that letter over, it would seem that Mr. Cameron 
bad present to his mind the contingency of an early vacancy in the Senate 1 — A I do 
not think Mr. Cameron had that in his nnnd. He puts a question to me. I do not 
think that there was in his mind an impression that there would be an early vacancy, 
from the context. 

Q. Does he not discuss with you the possibility of there being an early vacancy 
and ask you if there is to be one or not ? — A. He proceeds, as you will see, to argue 
against the propriety of an early vacancy. 

Q. He is fearful that there may be an early vacancy, and is arguing against it ? — 
A. He argues against it certainly. 

Q. But apparently he had present in his mind the fear that there might be a 
vacancy 1 — A. Yes, he may have had that. I do not think there is anything said in the 
letter about a vacancy. 

Q. The letter continues : * What do you mean by saying " is not likely to remain 
long 1 " ' That person who is mentioned there was then a Senator ? — A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, in the letter of the 27th of November, 1896, Mr. Cameron writes yon *I 
decline positively to open negotiations with the man in Toronto/ To whom did yoo 
understand that to refer 1 — A. My impression about that is, that letter refers to a totally 
distinct matter from Mr. Cook's. Tt was a matter in which Mr. Cameron had taken a 
great deal of interest and discussed with me frequently and I think that expression be 
makes use of there about the party in Toronto refers to a totally different matter. 

Q. Do you know the name of the man 1— A. I do. 

Q. 'When the matter reached a critical stage, he backed out. That ends it so far as 
I am concerned '. Are you prepared to pledge your oath he did not refer to the Cook 
matter 1 — A. I do not thick he referred to the Cook matter at all. I think he referred 
to a totally distinct matter that had been in discussion between him and me during the 
session. The only copy or memo that I have found of any correspondence with Mr. 
Cameron in 1896, I found recently, and it contained what I think is a reference to this 
matter, but it was distinctly apart from Mr. Cook. 

Q. Have you any objection to tell the Committee what the matter was ? — A. It 
was a political matter, and a matter that even at this date, I would not choose to go 
into any details on. 

Q. So that you object to giving the name of the man whom you think it is ? — A. I 
object to giving the name of the man. I could not give it without going into details. 

Q. And in objecting to giving the name of the man, you object to saying what is 
the subject matter ? — A. Yes, I could not give you the detail of it. 

Q. Can you pledge your oath positively that this did not refer to the Cook matter ? 
— A. I think not. 

Q. You will not go beyond that ? — A. Of course this is a letter of Mr. Cameron to 
me. I remember that letter extremely distinctly, and as I have mentioned to you, it 
was the cause of a very sharp discussion between myself and my lamented friend, and 
you can fully understand, a very sharp discussion, and finally I made it up and I had to 
request Mr. Cameron to address no more such letters to me. 

Q. At all events you cannot say what was in his mind. You will not pledge 
your oath that it did not refer to Mr. Cook ? — A. I will not pledge my oath, but I men- 
tion this distinctly, that Mr. Cameron had been holding controversies with me during 
the bulk of the session about a matter referring to a gentleman in Toronto, and to whom 
he had certain suggestions to make, a matter of very considerable political importance, 
but quite apart from Mr. Cook. My impression is, that he had him in his mind, from 
the date of that letter too, which I see is of the 27th November. 

Q. That is all you can do, give your impression. You cannot swear positively 
about it ? — A. T cannot swear positively. 

By Honourable Mr. Ferguson : 

Q. What meaning do you attach to the words that follow in that letter * The 
appointments that have been made are all right.' — A. I should suppose from the general 
context that he referred to the appointment of Mr. Mills and Mr. Cox. They h«i been 
made within a very short date of that letter. 

Q. You think the first remark about declining to open negotiations had no reference 
to the senatorial appointment 1 — A. I will not say it had no reference to the senatorial 
appointment, but I will say it had no reference whatever to Mr. Cook, I believe. 

Q. And you think the remark * the appointments made are all right,' had refer- 
ence to the two senatorial appointments that had been made ? — A. I am sure it did. 

Q. When were they made ? — A. The 1 3th of November, 1896, and the letter is on 
the 27th November, shortly after these had been gazetted. 

By Honourable Mr. Lcmdry : 

Q. At date, 27th of November, was Mr. Cook still your candidate ?— A. 
— Mr. Cook was still mv candidate. 
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By Honourable Mr, Ferguson : 

Q. And you decline to say whether the reference in the opening part of the sen' 
tence had reference to the senatorial appointment ? — A. 1 stated to you that I was not 
at liberty to discuss — I did not feel myself at liberty to discuss the matter. I will not 
say it did not have reference to a senatorial appointment. 

Q. You must have some remembrance of it ? — A. I have no doubt that it had 
reference to a senatorial appointment, but in no way to the appointment that Mr. Cook 
had anything to do with. 

Q. If it was, Mr. Cameron would have knowledge of it from his letters ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And he must have been asked to negotir^te about it ? — A. Yes. 

Q. It would therefore appear that Mr. Cameron was negotiating with two persons 
at the same time ? — A. No, not necessarily. The matter in hand, that I believe Mr. 
Cameron referred to, had reference to an appointment with which Mr. Cook could have 
nothing to do. 

Q. Therefore, Mr. Cameron must have been having a hand of some nature, about 
an appointment to the Senate apart from the two appointments that were all right, and 
apart from Mr. Cook? — A. Yes. 

Q. That is your evidence? — A. Yes, undoubtedly he had. 

By Honourable Mr. Landry : 

Q. How many vacancies were there in the Senate at the time? — A. There were 
none. Mr. Cox and Mr. Mills had filled the two appointments. 

By Honourable Mr. Ferguson : 

Q. T understood you. Sir Richard, to say that you had no doubt whatever that the 
opening remark in that letter of November 27 had reference to a senatorial appoint- 
ment ?^A. Yes, I think it had. 

Q. Some members of the Committee did not understand it as I did. Do you say 
that you have no doubt that the reference was to a senatorial appointment? — A. I have 
no doubt. 

Q. You have no doubt but that remark in Mr. Cameron's letter of the 27th of 
November had reference to a senatorial appointment. Is that what you have sworn ? 
—A. Yes, but not to Mr. Cox. 



Dr. Wilson, recalled, and examination continued : 
By Mr. Ritchie^ Counsel for the Committee : 

Q. What was it that led you to communicate through your solicitor with the Chair" 
man of this Committee ? — A. Well I had watched, being Mr. Cameron's executor, I felt 
myself as if I should stand in his position were he living. '^My solicitor brought me 
t^hese letters shortly before I had communication with Sir Mackenzie Bowell, and I told 
him then that I refused absolutely to have anything whatever to do with them, unless it 
a,ppeared from the defence that they were trying to lay the blame on my dead friend 
a^nd father-in-law. I read in the papers that it was being done so, at all events to my 
txiind, and I thought it my duty to communicate with Sir Mackenzie Bowell, and have 
>jvhat proof was in my possession brought to this Committee, so that they might judge 
'whether or not that stain that had been cast on the memory of the lat^ Hon. M. C. 
Oameron should remain there or not. That is the whole position I took in the matter. 

Q. You refer to the statement that he put the money in his own pocket ? — A. 
Yes. I am not only executor of the late Hon. M. C. Cameron, but his son-in-law, and 
I felt the honour of my own family at stake as well as his. 
1—9 
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By Mr. Blake ^ Cou7iael /or tJiA Accused : 

Q What wiiM it the defence did, that led you to that conoluMion I -- A. I concluded 
that the defonre put everything on the nhoulders of M. C. Canifron — .in other words 
that he waH the Hcapogoat. 

Q. Did Sir Wilfrid I^urier do that? — A. I do not know anything aboat Bir 
Wilfrid Tjiurier. 

y. Did Sir liichard Cartwiight?— A. Sir Richard Cartwright Hwore, according to 
the (rlohe Hiid Mail report, that he knew n(*thing al)out the trannaction, directly or 
indirectly. 

Q. WaH tiiat the Htateiiu^nl ? — A That together followed up by Mr. BiggH, that 
Mr. Cameron had told him \w. was hard up and that he would probably use eight thou- 
sand d(»llarH of his own money for his own purposes, and that he thought that it was 
purely a innttcM* between Mr. Cameron and Mr. Cook, and ihe Oovernnient had nothing 
to do with it. 

Q. You are aware it was not the defence called Mr. Biggs, but the Committee, 
being one of those Mr. Cook said would corroborate his statement. You w«nt to 1)6 
fair'! — A. T want to be fair, certainly. 

y. T want you just to call that to your memory that Mr. Biggs was called ft« a 
witness by the Committee, he being one of those that Mr. Cook staled would corroborate 
his statements. Mr. Higgs and Mr. Preston were the only two witnesses they gave, and 
Mr. Hancock, as beini: the witness that would corrol>orate the only witnesses whose 
names were given to the cljairman, and most rightly, according to my humble judgment, 
the Committee called these in order to get at the bottom of it. T do not know why you 
should cast that on the <lefenc«' ?— A. I am in a position to look at it diffirently from 
what you do. F (juite see, to my nnnd, from the drift of your examination of these different 
men that the whole id<?a was to put that on the late Hon. M. C. Cameron, and it was 
put on him. 

Q. [ am glad you put it on my shoulders, and not on the defence. You say that 
from s(»mething that passed in the cross-examination of Mr. Biggs you came to that 
conclusion ? — A. I came to that conclusion. 

Mr. Mavfihj Counsel for Mr, Cook : 

Mr. [-Jlake^ said that Mr. Cook state I that Biggs and Pr(»ston were called to 
corroborate ibe charges. Any iionourable genth man who was in this room at the 
time will njmeinber what a squabble there was hs to who should call these men. Mr. 
Cook absolutely refused to have anything to do with them — that thoy were not all 
witnesses in any sense whatever, and so I take it my honourable friend is speaking 
inadvert,(;ntly wh« n he says such a statement was made by Mr. Cook or anyone repre- 
senting him. 

Mr. Hlakk. — I am not speaking inadvertently. T think the Chairman stated that 
he had issued subp(enas for these two witne-ses, and then Mr. Ritchie asked me that T 
should wire, he having sent the subpcima as to the other, and when the matter was 
brought u[) r understood the Chairman to .say that these were the names that had been 
given to the Committee, and therefore the Connnittee would examine them. 



Sir RiciiAHi) Cartwhk;ht repealled, and c^xamint^d by Mr. liitcj'iie, Counsel for the 
Connnittee : 

Q. Uefeifing to the lettf^r, Sir Richard, of the T^th of October, 1896, » I had an 
interview with th(^ person named in your letter for an hour nt Toronto on my w'^X 
home.' Theti h*j goes on to say, he found the individual in qu(^'tion very indignant, 
and soon. Do you know to whom Mr. Camenm referred in that letter? — A. I should 
presume from the intrinsic (evidence that he must have referred to Mr. Cook. 
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By Hqnourahle Mr. Landry : 
Q. Even at that date ?— A. I suppose so — yes. 

Hy Mr. BitchiSy Counsel for the Committee : 

Q. You have no doubt ? — A. I can conceive of no human being except Mr. Cook 
threatening to destroy the Local Government. 

Q. And you think he was the man referred to in the letter ? — A. I have no doubt 
of it. 

With the consent of Mr. Blake and Mr. Ritchie the Committee directed that Dr. 
Wilson be discharged from attendance and permitted to take with him the letter book 
wliich he produced before the Committee. 

Malcolm Graham Cameron, called and sworn and examined : — 
By Mr. Blake ^ Counsel for tlie Accused : 

Q. You are a son of the late Honourable M. C. Cameron? — A. T am. 

Q. His widow, Mrs. Cameron, lives in Goderich as you do, and she is the executrix 
of his will ?— A. Yes. 

Q. I asked you some time ago to make a thorough search amongst all the papers to 
ascertain if you had any letters or memoranda that had to do with this Cook investi- 
gation ? — A. Which I did. 

Q Will you produce to the Committee what you found in the shape of letters ? — 
A. That is what I got after a day's search. I found this with my father's endorse- 
ment on the back of it. 

Q. And tliese are the papers that you found in this envelope ? (Packao;e of papers 
produced.) — A. Yes, those are the ones. 

Q. This is a letter which evidently had been sent to Mr. Cook, and then there are 
five lecters ? — A. Whatever there are, these are all I could find. 

Q. Five letters from Mr. Cuok to your late father ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And these three j()ttin;;s of letters to Mr. Cook ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that is everything you found ? — A. Everything 1 found in that envelope. 

Q. Did you make a diligent search for any other papers?— A. I did. After my 
father's death, my mother and myself put away in his— as we thought, threw away all 
his old papers, and in a receptacle under the bathroom in the house I spent a whole day 
going through as I thought — and I am perfectly satisfied I have done so — every paper 
that he had. 

Q. And these are all ?~A. That is all. 

Q I need scarcely ask you, then, if that is the case, whether you came across an 
alleged letter of the 30th of September or the let of October, 1896, supposed to have 
been written by Sir Richard Cartwright at Ottawa to your father ? — A. I came across 
nothing but what I now produce. 

Q. I need scarcely ask you, you did not destroy any letters ?— A. Surely not. 

Q. On*, of these letters is from Sir Richard Cartwright to Mr. Cameron, dated 6th 
October, 1^96, (tileJ as exhibit No. 53) which is as follows :— 

EXHIBIT No. 53. 

Oct. 6, 1896. 
Department op Trade and Commerce, 
Canada. 

Minister's Office, 

Ottawa. 
(CovfiderUial.) 
My Dear Cameron, — Your friend's present mood does not quite fit with the 
idea you expressed to me that he left Ottawa exceedingly confident. It looks more as 

1-9J 
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if he had found a difficulty in the quarter you originally approached. At the same 
time it is very unlucky, as I doubt if the matter can be left hanging much longer. 
There is always trouble in coo long delay, and that is especially the case here. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. J. CARTWRIGHT. 

(Envelo|)e.) 



7 

Ottawa, 

Oc. 

96 

Free 



R. J. C. 

M. T. & C. 



M. 



C. Cameron, Eeq., 
M.P. 
Goderich 
Ont. 



The next letter is dated August 25th, and reads as follows : 



EXHIBIT NO. 54. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Head Office — Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan Building, Corner Victoria and Adelaide 

Streets. 
Mills at 

French River. 

All correspondence address to company. 

Toronto, August 25, 1896. 

My Dear Cameron, — Your letter of yesterday is to hand and contents noted. 
I shall be guided by your good judgment and keep quiet in the meantime, however, I 
have sent my applications to-day, addressing them to Laurier, Mowat and Cartwright. 
I am awaiting with a great deal of anxiety for your letter anent your second interview. 
What do you think of having some member, having influence with Sir Oliver, to see 
him in reference to this matter 1 If you think well of this, whom would you suggest. I 
return your letter and will do so with any further communications you may send me, so 
there will be nothing on record from you, knowing your caution in matters of this kind. 
I am very thankful for the trouble you have taken, and I shall be able to reciprocate at 
any time, and any time you can make use of me let me know it. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
M. C. Cameron Esq., M.P., 
Ottawa. 

The next letter is dated August 29th, and reads as follows : — 

EXHIBIT No. 55. 

House op Commons, Canada, 

Ottawa August 29, 1896. 
Dear Cook, — Had long interview with Mowat. One other man stands in the 
way — wecdthy. Also interviewed Billy Patterson and Cartwright this a.m., the latter 
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}rong — sound. There is one way by which the matter can be put sure. I won't mention 
le way till see you. I go west on Thursday next. If you are not here before next 
hursday, I will see you on my way down. 

Yours truly, 

M. C. CAMERON, 
rivate and return. 

The next letter is dated September 18th, 1896, and rends as follows : — 

EXHIBIT NO. 56. 
The Ontario Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Head OflSce — Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan Building, Cor. Victoria and 

Adelaide Streets, 
ills at French Rive r. All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, September 15, 1896. 
rivate. 

My Drar Cameron, — Your kind letter of 11th inst. to hand and noted, for which 
cept my thanks. I note what you say alx>ut James Young He has been out of 
)litics for 14 years, and while he was in he spent no money to speak of. 

He received his reward but was not equiil to it and had to resiojn. He asked my 
sistance when he was seeking the Provincial Tieasurership, and I worked hard for 
Di. He told me that all ho wanted was the prefix of Hon. to his name and he would 
J .satis tied, and he has it. He surely should not stand in the way of an old friend 
bo assisted him before. Besides, no applicant that I have heard mentioned is less 
I titled to further reward than he is. I return your letter. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
. C. Cameron, Esq., M.P., 

House of Commons, Ottawa. 
I would like to know when the House will prorogue, as I would like to see you in 
Dtawa about the other matter we were talking about. 

The next letter is dated September 28, 1897, and reads as follows : — 

EXHIBIT No. 57. 
The Ontario Lumber Co., Ltd. 

ead OflSce — Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan Building, Corner Victoria and Adelaide 

Streets, 
ills at French River. 

All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, Sept. 28, 1897. 
\. C. Cameron, Esq., M.P., 

Goderich, Ont. 
My Dear Sir, — I notice by yesterday's Globe that Sir Oliver Mowat, Minister 
Justice, has accepted the position of Lieutenant Governor of Ontario, and therefore 
8 seat in the Senate becomes vacant. 

I am an aspirant for the vacancy, and I beg to ask your support in connection 
lerewith. I believe the Government will now recognize my long service to the party, 
at in all cases Df this kind one must Jiave the support of his friends. 
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I would esteem it a very great favour if you would write at once in my behalf to 
the Premier, or Sir R. J. Cartwright, or both. a8 you think best. 

Thanking you in anticipation and also for past efforts in my behalf, I remolD. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 

The other letters are all in. That is all you know about the matter, I believe? — 
A. Yes. 

(Original letter, Aug. 29th, Cameron to Cook, to be annexed to Exhibit 4, which is 
a copy of it.) 

By Mr, Marsh, Counsel for Mr. Cook ; 

Q. I understand, Mr. Cameron, that after your father's death, his letters and papers 
were taken to your office for safe keeping ; is that correct? — A. Some of them were — 
no, no, not before his death, 

Q. After his death 1 — A. No, before his death they were taken over to njy office by 
himself. He himself brought them over. 

Q. Before your father's death he took his private papers and letters to your law 
office ?— A. He took some letters, yes, to my office. 

Q. Were they inclosed in some receptacle? — A. No, he just took them over in his 
y. C. bag. 

Q. Was there any trunk either at his house or at your office containing any private 
papers of his ? — A. No 

Q. Are you sure about that? — A. Quite sure ; all he brought over after his appoint- 
ment to the Governorship of the Northwest was some 1 Meis that 1 tell you he brought 
over in his Q.C. bag and left it in my office. 

Q. I am making my question more gener.il ; you are referring to a specific matter. 
I am speaking of at all times ? — A. There w hs no other occasion on which 

Q Was there at any time either before or after his death a trunk containing letters 
or other private papers of his ? — A. You say after his death. I got nothing. I got no 
paper after his death. Kindly confine it. 

Q. 1 cannot confine it? — A. There was no paper of my father's came into my pos- 
session after his death except what we happ- ned lo find in the house in his study — I mean 
the letters that you speak of were sent over by him into my office before he went to 
Regina. I got nothing after that. 

Q. Then have you made search in all the places where you would be likely to find 
any letters that were left by your father ? — A. I made every possible search, and I spent 
the whole of one day, and I spent a portion of another uight making search, and this is 
what 1 got. 

Q. You think you have made an exhaustive search ? — A. I think I have. 

Q. That is the result of your search ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Nothing more obtained ? — A. Nothing more at all. 

Q. I suppose you have had several interviews with Sir Richard Cartwright in 
Ottawa? — A. Yes, I have. 

Q. Who first suggested the holding of any such interview to you? Who firstsuggested 
to you tiie having of any such interview ? — A. I saw in the newspaper a nasty insinuation 
about my father by Mr. Biggs. 

Q. We have heard Mr. Biggs? — A. I wrote to Sir Richard Cartwright and I came 
here of my own volition, because I was annoyed that any slur i?hould be cast upon his 
memory. Then I had several interviews with him here, and quite properly so, I hope. 

Q. The first interview, then, was brought about purely from your own motion ? — A. 
My own volition. 

Q. Without any person first suggesting it to you? — A. None whatever. When- 
ever I reached Ottawa I telephoned to his house. 

Q. You came to Ottawa, not on any business other than to have an interview with 
Sir Richard ? — A. Certainly, that is right. 

Q. And did you let Sir Richard know that you were coming here for that purpose? 
— A. I am not so sure that I did. 
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Q. You did not just drop ia oa him? — A.. Well, cannot you iin<],giDe how nasty 
that would be, that insinuation upon my father's memory. 

Q. I quite understand that, and I am not going into that. Tliat is not the matter 
we are inquiring into now at all ? — A. Well, now, the initiative — when I came here I 
telephoned Sir Richard, and I was annoyed, extremely annoyed, as you can quite imagine, 
and Sir Richard 

Q. What answer did he make ? — A. He said he was not a parry to Mr. Biggs's 
statement about ray father. You know what the insinuation was. 

Q. We are not inquiring into that at all. Everybody seems to be willing to repudiate 
that ? — A. Well, that is the beginning of the whole story. 

Q. Mr. Blake says he did not bring it out, and I do not want to bring it out 
certainly, and Mr. Ritchie repudiates it 1 — A When I came to Ottawa first thing I did 
was to telephone to Sir Richard. 

y. You in the first place had some communication with Sir Richard? — A. I had 
my own communication with him. 

Q. Was that from Goderich ? — A. That was, and Sir Richard has the letter. 

Q. That was the letter, was it? — A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps he has it here ? — A. He may or may not have it, but I certainly wrote 
liim expressing extreme annoyance, as you can readily imagine. I have nothing to 
conceal. 

Q. What answer did you get to that communication ? — A. I did not get any 
answer. It did not require any — did not call for an answer. 

Q. What next took place ? — A. Then I came to Ottawa. 

Q. Had you looked up your papers before that ? — A. No, I had not. Wait now, 
let me be careful about that. 

Honourable Mr. Dandurand. — I do not see where the learned counsel is leading 
the witness. It is not cross-examination. 

The Witness. I am perfectly willing. Proceed. 

By Mr. Marsh, Counsel J or Mr. Cook : 

Q. When you came to Ottawa then you had an interview with Sir Richard. How 
was that brought about ? I want to see how it. came. Did you communicate with 
him .' — x\. Am I compe led to tell you again that when I came here I telephoned him 
and met him in his office next morning. 

Q. In Sir Richard's own office? — A. Yes, T think so. 

Q. We are talking now of your tirst interview with Sir Richard. Was that in his 
own office ? — A Yes, I think it was. 

Q. It was not in the office of the Solicitor General ? — A. No, I think I am mistaken 
about that. It was the office of the Solicitor General. I think that is so. 

Q. So you were wrong in saying it was in Sir Richard's office? — A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. And who did you find in the Solicitor's office? — A. I found him there. 

Q. Found Sir Richard? — A. No, I found the Solicitor General. 

Q. Then what was done ? — A. There was nothing done. 

Q. What was the next move ? — A. There was nothing done. 

Q. Did you see Sir Richard?— A. No, I met the Solicitor General, on private 
business of my own. 

Q. I am talkin>^ of an interview had between you and Sir Richard Cartwright, and 
I ask where that was now held, and I understand you to say in the Solicitor General's 
office?^- A. Yes. 

Q. When you went to the solicitor General's office, whom did you find there ? — A. I 
found the Solicitor General there. 

Q. Did you find Sir Richard ? — A. No, I telephoned to him. 

Q. And he came ? — A. Yes, and he was extremely anxious to know, I suppose, 
about these papers, what I had. You can easily imagine that, can you not ? 

Q. You telephoned Sir Richard and became? — A. Yes. 
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Q. Give me an account uf that interview ? What was said and done at that inter- 
view? — A. I just produced what 1 now produce. 

Q. You told me a moment ago you had not looked it up. We nre talking about 
t!.e first time you came down to see Sir Richard to vindicate your father? — ^A. Well, I 
am entirely mistaken about that. 

Q. We are talking about the first interview you had with Sir Richard ? — A. I pro- 
duced what letters I now produce. 

Q. On the first time that you appeared ? — A. The first time, yes. 

Q. Had there be n any communication with you after you bad produced them?— 
A. Had not this investigation taken place down here ? 

Q. Had there been any communication with you, asking you to produce letters, 
these letters ? — A. I told you before that when I saw the result of the investigation 
here and the insinuations that were made about my father, 1 put myself in instant 
ct*mmunication with Sir Richard. 

Q. That is no answer to my question? — A. W^ell, wait now. Then I came down 
here and brought the letters — that is the whole story. 

Q. I want an answer to my question. Previous to your coming down from 
Goderich and biinging those letters with you, had there been any conimunication with 
you by anybody asking to bring those letters or to look for letters? — A. No, there had 
not. 

Q. Previous to your coming down on that first insUime, had there been anylnxly 
who suggested to you the propriety or expediency of your coming down ? — A. No. 

Q. You did bring the letters with you. You went to the Solicitor General's oflBcel 
— A. That is quite true. 

Q. I just want to see how much of the former account was mistaken and how much 
was correct ? — A. I am afraid I was mistaken. 

Q. And Sir Richard came over and what took place ? — A. I telephoned to Sir 
Richard that I was here and produced before him and before the Solicitor General the 
letters. 

Q. You produced those letters that are produced here to-day? — A. Yes 

Q. Those \ery letters and no more and no less ? — A. Yes, because I had not any 
more 

Q. Tell us what conversation took place then ? — A. We were not there long. Of 
course you can easily understand 

Q. You came down to vindicate your father's character. I suppose there would 
be something that would take place there to carry out that idea ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Whdt did you do, or say, to vindicate your father's memory ? — A. I did what I 
considered to be my duty. I had gone through my father's papers and there was 
nothing more that I could do. What could I do ? 

Q. Was there any conversation at all at that interview between you and Sir 
Richard, or between any of the three. You had a triangle there? — A. The only con- 
versation that occurred was that Sir Richard expressed — and I have no doubt he meant 
- that he would be the last man to cast a slur on my father's memory. Ttiat is all. 

Q. That is all that took place there ? — A. That is all that took place. 

Q. What happened ? Did you go home to Goderich then? — A. I went home. 

Q. You have not told us very much that was said or done to further the end that 
you came for?— A. T think I have told you pretty nearly all that occurred. I am sure 
I did. 

Q. You came down again from Goderich ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take those letters back with you on that occasion ? — A. No, I gave 
thorn to Mr. Blake. 

Q. You brought the letters with you and left them with Mr. Blake? — A. After 
consultation, I left them with Mr. Blake. 

Q. Let us go V>ack to the occasion of your coming down. Who came with you 
when you came down on the train on the first occasion when you were bringing the 
letters? — A. What do you mean by who came with me? 

Q. Who of your acquaintances? — A. I came alone. 
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Q. Was there any person on the train that you came down on that you were talk" 
ing to or were acquainted with and were diycussing this matter with ? — A. I do not 
say so. 

Q. I would like to have you think ; was there anybody on that train to whom you 
told the object of your visit to Ottawa? — A. I never told anything 

Q. I am asking the question, was there anybody to whom you mentioned why you 
were coming down T — A. I do not think so. 

Q. Did you tell anybody that you had letters in your pocket that would be com- 
promising to anybody? — A. Certainly not. 

Q. Sure of that ? — A. Certainly not. 

Q. Did you suggest to anybody that you had them in the palm of your hand now ? 
— A. No, T did not. 1 did not, because it would be entirely untrue. 

Q. Did you on that or any other occasion suggest to anybody on the train coming 
down that you had them in the palm of your hand ?— A. I did not. 

Q. Or any expression of a similar character? — A. I put that without any qualifica- 
tion at all. 

Q. You came down on a second occasion. What was the cause of that? Why was 
it necessary to come again? — A. I came because Mr. Blake telegraphed me to come. 

Q. And what happened then? — A. How do you mean what happened ? 1 am here. 

Q. Instead of me having to drag it out by the tef»th, give me the account. What 
did you do ? — A. We tried to get hold of a letter-book that a brother-in-law had of 
mine — oh ! you compel me to say it, do you ? 

Q. No, I do not compel you to say anything about it ? — A. That he was blackguard 
enough to produce here. 

Q. I am not asking you about the lett«r-book or brother in-law. I am asking 
what led to your second interview with Sir Richard Cartwright? — A. .My father's 
private letter-l)ook which he produced here ; that is why l am here. 

Q. Surely that has nothing to do with the question ? — A. You asked me why I 
was here. 

Q. Surely you do not misunderstand me. T am talking of the second interview 
you had with Sir Richard? — A. You asked me why I was here, and I said I came here 
because Mr. Blake telegraphed me to come. 

Q. When you made that answer, were you referring to the second interview, or the 
occasion you are here now? — A. I am referring to my being here now. 

Q. I was not talking of that. We are talking at cross purposes ? —A. I have only 
been here twice. 

Q We have had the account of the first trip. My question was aimed at the 
second trip. On the second occasion when you interviewed Sir Richard Cartwright 
what induced you to come? — A. I tell you on the second occasion I came because I got 
a telegram from Mr. Blake to com". Sir Richard Cartwright never telegraphed me to 
*come at all. 

Q. When was that second occasion? — A. That was on Saturday last. 

Q. And you have been here ever since then ? — A. Yes. 

Q. So then, did you have a third interview with St Richard yesterday? — A. I 
did not — well, only for a moment. 

Q. You did see him yesterday ? — A. Yes, but that was not about a matter con- 
cerning this ; it was a pergonal matter. 

Q. We will leave that. In the meantime I am adhering to what I have been trying 
tf) adhere to all the way through ; that is the second interview ; when you came down on 
Mr. Blake's telegram, what occurred? How was the interview brought about ? — A. 
What interview ? 

Q. Did you see Sir Richard ? — A. No, 1 did not see Sir Richanl until ye-terday after- 
noon, and that was about a private matter with which the Committee has nothing to do. 

Q. We will see about it later on ? — A. We will see about it now. 

Q. So I understand that on the second occasion when you came to Ottawa you did 
not see Sir Richard Cartwright; is that what you tell the Committee now? — A. I did 
not say that at all, because that would be entirely untrue. I have only been here the 
two times. You mix up the two and three. 
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Q. When was the first time? — A. I do not know how long ago it i4. 1 have (mly 
lK»on here twice. 

y. Say a week or so ? — A. Say whnt you like. 

Q. I am suggesting to you. The tirst occasion you visited here was a week or so 
after the Committee rose? — A. About a week or ten days after. 

Q. Then you came back again l)ow long after ? — A. This time ; it is only two times 
I have been here at all. 

Q. On the first occasion you came you saw Sir Richard in the office of the Solicitor- 
(ieneral ? — A. Yes. 

Q. The second occasion was on Saturday list. Did you see Sir Richard then! 
— A. No, I did not see him until yesterday. 

Q. Where was that? — A. I saw him in his private office 

Q. Have you seen Sir Richard at all in the office of the Minister of Justice 1 — A. I 
have not. 

Q. W^hen you did see Sir Richard iu the office of the Solicitor General, who was 
there % — A. You are speaking of the first occasion ? 

Q. Yes? — A. Sir Richard Cartwright and the Solicitor General and myself. 

Q. And nobody else ? — A. Nobody else. 

Q. Was there any occasion when Mr. Blake was present ? — A. There was not. 

y. No occasion of an interview with Sir Richard when Mr. Blake was present?— 
A. With the Solicitor General, no. 

Q. But any occasion ? — A. Yes, we were together in the Minister of Justice's office. . 

Q. So you had an interview then with Sir Richard C irtwright in the office of the 
Minister of Justice ? — A. Yes. 

Q. When Mr. Blake was present ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you misunderstand me a while ago? — A. Well, I ceitainly did, if I did not 
tell you so. 

Q. Which occasion was that? — A. That was the first time I was here. 

By Honourable Mr, Baker : 

Q. Do not be so impatient, and answer quietly ? — A. Perhaps I am too impetuous. 
Perhaps I misunderstood 

By Mr, Marshy Cou^isel for Mr, Cook : 

Q. You say now that the first interview you had was in the office of the Minister of 
Justice? — A. No, 1 do not say that. I said that I met Mr. Blake and Sir Richard 
Cartwright in the office of the Minister of Justice. 

Q. When was that ? — A. That was the first — no the second, or third, because I tell 
you I was only here twice. 

Q. Let us get ourselves down to one occasion when you were in the office of the 
Minister of Justice and Mr. Blake was present and Sir Richard was present ?— A. 
That is when we were discussing it. 

Q. There is some occasion when you were in the office of the Minister of Justice 
and Mr. Blake was present and Sir Richard was present and you were there — which 
interview is that — first or second ? — A. That is the first time I was here 

Mr. Blake, Counsel Jor the Accused : 

You are at loggerheads. There were two interviews on the first occasion of his 
coming here. 

Mr. Marsh J Counsel for Mr. Cook : 

If that be so. Sir Richard Cartwright must be wrong when he says there was a 
week between. 

A. The first occasion I met Sir Richard Cartwright in the Solicitor General's office, 
and the same day, later on, in the office of the Minister of Justice. 
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Q. We are perhaps misunderHtanding one another, because I am relying upon Sir 
Kichard's statement that the two interviews were about a week apart. •• A. Of course 
that cannot be so. He is mistaken about. that. 

Q. On the first ojcasioii that you came down to Ottawa, did you have two inter- 
views pn the same day with Sir Richard Cartwright, or did you have two interviews 
durin<i; thdt stay wlii e you were here? — A. Certainly; no doubt about that. Iain 
sure it was. or tlie following day. 

Q. Which was the tirst interview ? — A. In the Soh'citor General's office. 

Q. And during that same visit you had the intervi(3w in the Minister of Justice 
office?— A. Yes. 

Q. We have had your account of what took place in the office of the Solicitor 
General ; will you give us your account of what took place in the office of the Minister 
of Justice ? — A. Weir, we considered there these letters. 

Q. They would consider those on the first occasion. It seems rather odd to come 
down liere from Gnderich to have them look at those letters. — A. WeH, I think I 
dropped in moiH by accident than anything ^^Ise. 

Q. You did not come down by accident? — A. No, I did not come down by acci- 
dent, to start oil with, but I think my interview in the morring in the Solicitor Gen- 
eral's olHce was perhaps preconceived in Ottawa. I think, perhaps, the interview in 
the office of the Minister of Justice was not so; but, mind you, I am not sure alxiut 
that. 

Q. What took plac^ at the interview at the office of the Minister uf Justice?— A. 
We discussed the situation and the Cook chaiges. 

Q. Tell us the discussion. What was said about the letters which had been writUm 
to your father. Was there any discussion about that — about them? — A. There was 
nothing discussed. 

Q. Was there any discussion about the letters which Sir Richard Cartwright had 
written to your father? — A. No — 1 had brought down — I had forgotten —I got my 
father's stenographer to bring down letters that he had written. 

y. Tnat vour father ha<l written?— A. Yes, to Sir Richard Cartwright, in which 
there was not hing to indicate that it was anything such as Mr. Co^ik h/wJ charged, and I 
think it, w;is then I produced those letters. 

Q. Did Sir Richard ask you to make any special search for a lettttr which he is 
said to have written to your father, and which your father is said to have shown U> Mr. 
Cook on the p.atfonn ot the Union station? Was that letter mentioned at any of the 
interviews ? — A. Never mentioned at all. 

Q. You have not had time to look at it? — A. Not the leant, because Sir Richard 
Cartwright repudiated, with the utmost scorn, the idea of his having written such a 
letter. 

Q. It would not be diplomatic to write such a letter ? Is that where the scorn 
comes in ? — A. He did repudiate that to me half a dozen times. 

Q. It is suggested that you have Ijeen seeking some appointment in the gift of the 
Government of late ? Is that correct ? — A. Yes, but that is a long time ago. 

Q. How long ago ? — A. Mr. Mills knows how long ago. It was long ^>e£ore any- 
thing of this kind occurred. 

Q. That has not ceased Ui bean application. It is still alive? — A. I was ap- 
pointed — I have the letter in my hotel — I was ap):x>int«^ several months ago X/t the 
statute revision. 

Q. How long ai;o? — A. Several months ago. 

Q. That is, you were appointed one of the commissioners for revising the statut*^ 1 
-A Yes. 

Q. How m my months ago was that ap[Xiintoient maxle? — A. A couple of mor^ths 
ago, l)efore anything of this sort occurred. 

Q. About a couple of months a:iO you received the apj><iintm<^nt ? -A. I ha^i the 
promise, I did not actually receive the appointment, I have not got it yet, I ♦supp'/se, 
for that matter. 

Q. But you have the promise of it given, although the app^>inHnent has n >t actually 
been made? — A. I do not know. 
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Q. So far as you know, the appointment has not been actually made, although you 
have been given the promise ? — A. Exactly. 

By tite Honourable Mr. Wood : 

Q. That is the revision of the Dominion Statu te.s ? — A. Yes. 

Mr. Blake^ Counsel for the Accused : 

Q. You have no doubt that in your searches, that if there was such a letter among 
your father's letters, as Mr. Marali has just referred to, that you would have found iti 
— A. All I can say is that T made the most vigorous attempt to find every letter, and 
that is all I found. 

Q. And there is no place that you ai-e aware of here, there would be a probability 
of it being beyond where you have already searched ? — A. No. 

Q. I believe your mother felt very much annoyed at what appeared in the news- 
paper, and that she was anxious you should come down to Ottawa? — A. She certainly 
was. * 

Q. And vindicate the character of your father, and you came down at once, having 
found what papers you could, and handed them to me to see 'what could be done ?— A. 
Yes, and it was a mere accident I found those papers. 

By the Honourable Mr. Landry : 

Q. How did the accident occur ? — A. I had no idea I had them at all. 

Q. How did you find them accidentally ? — A. They were in a great big room with a 
great mass of papers. It would take a month to look into them more or less, and I just 
happened to strike them. 

Q. You did not take a month to look in all the papers ? — A. One day was sufiicient. 

Q. When you came to Ottawa the first time, you had written to Sir Richard 
Cartwright ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Telling him you were coining down? — A. l?es. 

Q. You got an answer from Sir Richard Cartwright ? — A. I do not think I did. 

Q. Did he ask you to bring down the papers with you ? — A. No, he did not. He 
did not know I had any papers. 

Q. Are you sure? — A. Perfectly sure. 

Q. Why did he not know you had any papers? — A. Why 

Q. Why did you write to him ? —A I told him why. 

Q. That you had the papers- -that you had the letters? — A. Oh no, I didn't say 
that ac all. 

Q. What did you say in the letter ? — A. I wrote to him after you had your inves- 
tigation here that I was extremely annoyed. 

Q. And what did you say in the letter ? — A. Well I told him that. 

Q. What ? — A. That I was annoyed that the imputation was cast upon my father's 
memory. 

Q. Did you offer to come down and bring the letters to give evidence? — A. I 
brought ihem down anyway. 

Q. I am asking you if you offered in the letter you wrote to him to comedown with 
the letters ? — A. No, I do not think it. No, I did not because I did not have the 
letters then 

Q. Why did you write ? — A. I am willing to make any straight answer. 

y. Did you write to him to tell him you were annoyed? — A. The first letter, yes. 

Q. Did you write Sir Richard only to tell him you were annoyed? — A. Certainly- 

Q. You did not say a word more? — A. I wrote a couple of pages. 
. Q. Did you offer to bring down the letters? — A. No because I had no letters then. 
How could I bring them down if I had not them? I wrote to him complaininj,', 
and perhaps Sir Richard has told you before — I do not know what he said — that I was 
extremely annoyed, and so was my mother, that there was an insinuation cast upon my 
father's memory by the evidence of Mr. Biggs. 

Q. What was the purpose of the letter ? — A. That was the purpose, to make a com- 
plaint. 
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Q. And ask a remedy ? — A. What remedy? 

Q. What did you ask ? Why did you write 1 Have you a copy of that letter ? — A. 
es, I have. 

Q. You have it on you ? — A. I have it at home. 

Q. When you cime to Ottawa you tcjlephoned on arriving to Sir Richard Cart 
right? — A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you telephone? Was it in the public office ? — A. The Russell 
[ouse. 

Q. To what house, or co his office ? — A. To his house. 

Q. At what time of the day did you arrive and did you telephone the first time ? — 
.. At eight o'clock. 

Q. In the morning ? — A. Whatever time the train come« in. 

Q. In the mornino; or evening ? — A. In the morning. 

Q. You telephoned to his private house ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You did not tf»lephone to his office ? — A. No. 

Q. What reply did you get to the telephone ? — A. That is the morning I met him 
J the Solicitor General's office. 

Q. Did you make an appointment with him by telephone ? — A. Yes, I guess I did. 

Q. You made an appointment to meet him at the Solicitor General's office at what 
clock ? — A. 1^0 not know what time. 

Q. In the morning? Probably in the morning? — A. Oh certainly. 

Q. Did you arrive there before him ? — A. No, I made the appointment with Mr. 
itzpatrick. I had not made any appointment with Sir Richard Cartwright at all. 

Q. You telephoned to the Minister of Trade and Commerce and made an appoint- 
ent with the other one?— A. Have I to go over this story again ? 

Q. What did you telephone for ? — A. I met him by accident. 

Q. You did not telephone him ? — A. No, I did not telephone him. 

Counsel for all Parties, declare that they have no further evidence to oflfer. 

Mr. Kerr, Counsel for Mr. Preston — I renew the application to produce expert 
tstimony. I should like to have Mr. Clarke called. He saw the letter. 

After some discussion the Chairman of the Committee stated that they did not 
3sire to hear further evidence on the point suggested by Mr. Kerr. 



Samuel E. St. O. Chapleau, Esq., the Clerk of the Senate, was called by the 
hairman of the Committee and asked if ho had prepared a statement showing the 
icancies in the Senate in 1896 and 1897 ? 

The Clerk of the Senate produced a statement showing the vacancies, which was 
led as exhibit No. 58. 

EXHIBIT No. 58. 

{Memorandum taken Jrom the records of the Senate.) 

Hon. Sir David MacPherson, died at Sea, Aug. 16th, 1896. 

Hon. John Ferguson, died at Toronto, Sept. 22nd, 1896. 

Hon. Sir Oliver Mowat, appointed Lieutenant-Governor, Nov. 18th, 1897. 

Hon. David Mills, summoned to the Senate, Nov. 13th, 1896, vice Sir David Mac 
herson, deceased. 

Hon. George A. Cox, summoned to the Senate, Nov. 13th, 1896, vice Hon. John 
erguson, deceased. 

Hon. William Kerr, summoned to the Senate March 15th, 1899, vice Sir Oliver 
[owat, appointed Lieutenant-Governor. 

Sir Oliver Mowat was summoned to the Senate, July 15th, 1896, vice Hon. Thomas 
.ead, deceased. 

The above memo, is a true and correct copy of the records of the Senate. 

SAMUEL E. St. O. CHAPLEAU, 

Clerk of the Senate, 
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The Sknate, 

Committee Room No. 8, 

C>iTAWA, Wednesday, April 24, 1901. 
The Coinmittee inct at 10.30 a. in. 

The Chaikman — T liav<» received a short letter from Mr. Cainci'on, who gave evi- 
dence here yesterday to the following effect : — 

EX III HIT NO. no. 

^O'lTAWA, 23nl April, 1901. 
*SiR, — In giving my evidence in the Cook investigation matter Uxlay, I let slip a 
word which I desire txj recall. I should not have used tht» word blackguard in reference 
to my bro*her-in law, Dr. Wil.son. In a moment of irritation I utt«?ie|J this exclama- 
tion, which I wish now to recall. 

' T have tlui honour U) l)e 

* Your obedient servant, 

*]Vf. G. CAMERON. 
*T<) the Honourable Sir Mackenzie Bowkll, 
* Ottawa.' 

It is for the Committee to say whether this should be erased from the official 
record. Is it the wish of the Committee that it shall be era.sed ? 
The Committee consented. 

The Chairman — The letter will be put in the record, but the record will not be 
changed. 

MH. MARSH. 

Mr. Chairtnaii and (Jcntlevien oj the Cojninittee : — 

The issues which are to be inquired into by this Committee are ^et forth in certain 
letters, telegrams, newspaper articles, interviews and an affidavit, and the material and 
relevant parts then^of I will now read. In th(> first place, the matter was brought before 
the public by a telephone iii<-s;ige taking place between Mr. Tucker «nd Mr. Cook, in 
which Mr. Cook said Sir Wilfrid Laurier and other members of the Cabinet, through an 
agent who was sent specially to Toronto to interview Mr. Cnok, offered Mr. Cook a 
senatorship, and said that owing to his long and useful'career in the Liberal party l>e 
would receive it upon the payment of ten thousand dcillars. Following the publication 
of that telephone communication, Sir Wilfrid Laurier wrote to the Montreal Herald a 
letter in which he snys **I here and now make the statement for my^eIf and my col- 
leagues tha*> there is not a shadow of foundation in the charge of Mr. Cook." 

Following that Mr. Cook had an interview with a representative of the Toronto 
Worlds and M r. Cook there said : — 

* Possibly Sir Wilfrid maybe willing to escap • responsibility by denying the 
agency of the parlies. There weietwo of them wlio approaihed me, and no ^uch 
pretense will avail them. The connection of tiiis genileman with the members of the 
Government is known to everyone.' 

And then, following that, and lastly, came the aflidavit of Mr. Cook, in which he 
.set out njore in detail the charge which he made. He sa>s: — 

'I receive^d a telegram from Ottawa from one of tln^ 1 ading llefoini nembers, 
known to possess the confidence? of the Laurier Government, requesting me to meet him 
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at the Union station in Toronto. I did meet liim as requested, and he then showed me 
a letter, which had been written to him by one of the members of the Cabinet (for the 
purpose, as he stated, of being shown to me) in which. he was authorized to inform me 
that I could have the position I applied for, providing I would do something;. I there- 
upon asked him what this expression was intended to mean, and what was the some- 
thing I was asked or expected to do. He then informed me that I would be required 
or expected to pay a sum of ten thousand dollars. I told him very emphatically that 
I would not pay that or any other sum. He thereupon said that he would not accept 
my answer as final, but would see me again after I should have had time to give the 
matter further consideration. Later I again met him in Toronto, when he again told 
me that he whs authorized to say positively that if [ would pay the sum he ha<l formerly 
named, that is, ten thou«and dollars, I would be appointed a senator. I again refused 
to pay any sum of money.' 

These are the charges and this is the denial, into the truth of which inquiry is to 
be made by this Committee. 

Let us first, then, look into the evidence of Mr. Cook, who brings the charges. He 
tells us that the matter was launched, in so far as he was concerned, by an interview 
which ln) had with Sir Ricliard Cartx* right, at Sir Richard's office in Ottawa, on the 
20th or 21st of August, 1896, shorfly following the death of Sir David McPherson. 
Mr. Cook was then an applicant for the vacancy so caused, and he interviewed Sir 
Richard Cartwright for the purpose of promoting his desires in that respect. He 
found, he tells us, on t*iat interview, that Sir Richard was very friendly to him, admit- 
ted that he had claims on the party, but said to him there was another gentlen>an who 
had precedence, and again on that same interview. Sir Richard said, referring to this 
other gentleman, ' he has more recent claims upon us and we have to appoint him"' 

When this rather extraordinary expression was used to Mr. Cook he fired off in his 
hot-headed way as he tells us, and said * I know who the party is and I know what 
the service is, lie has rendered to the party,' that is referring to the political party, and 
then Mr. Cook used these words : — 

* He assisted them with money in the last electi(m, (Mr. Cox), and I think probably 
he is more entitled to it than I am under the circumstances.' 

Now, that is Mr. Cook's account of this interview. L( t us see what Sir Richard 
Cartwright has to say about it. I am going to read a short extract from the evidence 
of Sir Richard Cartwright, on page 53, and it will be noticed he. Sir Richard, does not 
deny that Mr. Cook and he had this conversation, and he does not deny that Mr. Cook 
said at that time, what Mr. Cook states that he said, and Sir Richard does not say that 
at that time, he in any way denied the truth of Mr. Cook's allegations. All that Sir 
Richard says with reference to that matter is that h<*. Sir Richarl, did not use those 
expressions which Mr. Cook says that he him>elf did use. Noboby ever accused Sir 
Richard of using those * xpressions. All that is said is that Mr. Cook said " I know 
who your man is that has precedence over me, and I know the reason f 3r his preced- 
ence. It is Mr. Cox. J know why you have to appoint him, because he paid money to the 
party at the last election for party purposes." 

Takino: Mr. Cook's account of that, accompanied by the want of denial on the part 
of Sir Richard, I take it we must consider that as absolutely established in the words in 
which Mr. Cook s?ives it to us. 

Now this is an important interview because it gives the key to the whole situation. 
It is the beginning of a little game that we have to work out, and it is the key to the 
whole situation. It was made manifest at that interview that a man who put up funds 
for the party, the man who furnished money, who paid for his senatorship, was the 
man wHb was going to get it in preference to all others. That no matter what the 
party services migiit be outside of a moi ey payment, which might in the ordinary way 
entitle a man to such an appointment —these party services, it is true, might apart from 
the money question entitle hitn to the position — the man who put up the money was the 
man who had precedence. That, I say, is the key of the whole situation, and that key 
is shown to us at this first inter/iew, had between Mr. Cook and Sir Richard Cart- 
wright. 
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Now let us see what was the next move in this game. The next move is indicated 
by Exhibit 2, a letter written by Mr. M. C. Cameron to Mr. Cook on the 27th of 
August, 1896. It is shown there by that letter that Mr. Cameron is* actively engaged 
in promoting Mr. Cook's candidature for the Senate, and that he has had a number of 
conversations with a number of ministers. Among others, he says, ' I had several con- 
versations with C. who is sound ', and it is explained to us in evidence that * C means 
Sir Richard Cartwriglit, and that also becomes evidence from a subsequent letter which 
I shall refer to presently. 

I next refer to the more important letter written by Mr. Cameron to Mr. (Jock on 
the 29th of August, 1896, put in &s exhibit No. 4. Now, this letter indicates the 
plan of campaign that has been marked out by Mr. Cameron for Mr. Cook. We 
must remember that Mr. Cook was in a campaign, seeking for this senator- 
ship, and that Mr. Cameron, as we shall see, was his guide and friend, who, with the 
approval of Sir Richard Cartwright, was mapping out the game or plan of campaign. 
Now, here is the plan of campaign contained in this letter from Mr. Cameron to Mr. 
Cook. I may say when this was put in originally by Mr. Cook we only had a copy, and 
some slur was cast upon the authenticity of the letter because we had not the original. 
At the bottom of the letter it says * peruse and return ', and Mr. Cook did peruse and 
return, and as I say, some slur was cast on the letter because we hadn't it. Yesterday 
the letter was produced here in evidence, so this letter is authentic without question. 
It is as follows : — 

* Had a long interview with Mr. Mowat, one other man stands in the way — wealthy. 
Also interviewed Billy Patterson and Cartwright this a.m. The latter is strong — sound. 
There is one way by which the matter can be put sure. I wont mention the way until 
I see you. I go west on Thur-day next. If you are not here before next Thursday I 
will see you on my way down." 

Now, let us see what that letter indicates. In the first place there is one man in 
the way. We have heard already who that man was, but we find it is pointed out that 
this man is wealthy. Now, there is no sense in that expression unless it is his wealth 
which is standing in the way ; otherwise the expression is irrelevant, utterly nonsensi- 
cal ; so it clearly means that there is a man standing in the way, and he stands in the 
way because he is wealthy. Then we find him saying he has interviewed Sir Richard 
Cartwright and that he is * sound.' Well, that, like a great many other expressions in 
the letter, needs explanation — needs a glossary to explain what Mr. Cameron's idea is 
of a man who is ' sound,' and Mr. Cameron later on gives his own glossary and ex- 
plains his own terms, and we shall see what is meant by being sound in connection with 
such a matter. 

Then he says : — 

* There is one way by which the matter can be put sure.' 

That again is one of those things that need a glossary, and we have the glossary 
furnished in the evidence, and we shall find out what that * one way ' is. The evi- 
dence explains it, and later letters from Mr. Cameron make it reasonably clear that the 
evidence given here is correct. Then Mr. Cameron goes on to say : * I will not men- 
tion the way until I see you.' If it were an honest way why not mention itl There 
is no objection to mentioning any ordinary, decent, honourable way — any way that 
might stand the light of day — in the letter, but it is evident the * way ' which is in- 
dicated by Mr. Cameron, there is a way that will not stand being put in black and 
white. And then, again, at the bottom * peruse and return ' has a sinister look. Why 
should a man writing an honest letter to a friend desire that letter returned to him 
unless there was some sinister meaning in that letter ? The letter is sinister from begin- 
ning to end ; every word of it needs explanation. You may read between the lines, 
and he who runs may read. Then we find that an interview took place between Mr, 
Cameron and Mr. Cook, and that interview was brought about by a telegram from Mr. 
Cameron sent by him to Mr. Cook on the 1st of October, 1896, and here we are getting 
down to dates that are somewhat material. 
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On the Jst of October. 1^96, telegram, Ejchibit No, 8, was sent from Ottawa :^ — 
** Will h« in Toronto to morrow at seven. Meefi me." J 

And so Mr. Cook in pursuance of that telegram met Mr. Cameron at the Unioin 
station iti Toronto. He had m\ interview with him there, while Mr. Cameron was 
waiting for the next train to take him on to Gwlerich. While that interview was 
going oDi aufl Mr. Cameron wa^ taking his i>reakfast, Mr. Cook opposite him, Mr; 
Cameron produced fram hid pocket a letter, Haying *I have a letter here from Sir 
Richard Cartwright, given to me just as I was leaving Ottawa and I have not opened 
it my%^W He then opened it and handed it to Mr, Cook and Mr. Cook sajs * I read 
it and be aaked me to give it back again/ Then Mr. Cook it^ asked what that letter 
contained, and he sajs vit contained this sentence ** our friend Cook must surely do 
something in this connection ' or eomethiog like that/ And Mr Cook aaye " J aaked 
him what did that meat]8l — He said it meant a senatorship. I asked him what that 
was and he said ten thousand dollars/ 

Now Mr. Cook was submitted to cross examination by my learned friend, Mr. 
Btake, on \m statement of that interview and his statement of the contents of that 
letter. That cross- exam in a tlon will be found at page 31 and 32^ and I venture to stay 
that no person who looks at that crofis-exa mi nation will say thati Mr, BJake succeede4^ 
in shaking Mr* Cook's evidence one iota. He made verbal changes^ it is true, in hlafl 
statements of the interview, and in his statements of the contents of the letter, mere 
verbil alterations, but there was no material change made by him in hi$ statement as 
given in the examination in ehief, differing from his atiitement as given in the cross- 
examination. I submit that the fact that there were verbal changes is rather an 
inducement to ^ive credence to the statement of Mr* Cook— that one would believe him 
rather where he makew a slight verbal change than if he, parrotdike, phonograph like^ 
repeated his story over and over again as if he had leai ned it all by heart. There is 
nothing of that kind. Mr, Cook repeats the meaning of all he said in his exjimination in 
chief. He does not vary a hair breadth in the meaning of what he states* The changea 
are verbal and of no importance. 

Now, let us examine these remarks, * Surely our friend Cook must do some thing/ 
I submit^ that, that is an astute phrase, a diplomatic one, a probable one, one that Sir 
Richard would be Hkel^^ t<j use under the circumstaneea in which lie is said to have used 
It, Let us suppose tor a moment that such things are done as are jdleged here. Let us 
suppose that such negotiations do take place. Somebody has to be trusted, und occasion- 
ally some reference to the mattr'.r has to be put into writing. Now, Sir Richard here 
had to trust somebody, and whom could lie better trust than his tried friend M. C, 
Cameron? Even there he took the canny courso He did not even arm him with a 
letter which could be usi3d against himself, * Sir Richard,' withe ut its having a glossary 
applied to it. He used this astute phraaeologyj ' Surely our friend Cook must do some- 
thing/ I submit that that is a probable phrase, one that was likely ro be used under 
the circum.stance3 that are referred to. That phrase, however, was one which required 
explanation, and it got the explanation, because when the letter was nhown to Mr. Cook, i 
Mr. Cook said " what does that mean f Mr, Cameron said * That means ten thousand 1 
dollars. You pay ten thousand dollars and you get a senatorsbip.' It got the explana- 
tion which it required. Now let us see what Sir Richard himself says about this. Mr. 
Blake, in examining Sir Richard, says (see pages 50 and 51 of the evidence), ^but what 
is your itatem en t about any letter given to be shown to Mr. Cook, but not to be given to 
|iim ? A. No. I have no recollection whatever of any letter at alt passing between 
ysell and Mr. Cameron, and I do not believe from other circumstances that have 
occurred, that any such letter ever existed.* 

Now in the tirst place I would submit that this is a very faint hearted denial to 
come from such a gentleman under such circumstances. * I have no recollection what- 
ever of any letter at all passing between myself and Mr. Cameron, and I do not believe I 
from other circumstances that have occurred, that any such letter ever existed.' Now, " 
Sir Richard'a memory is certainly shown by what has taken place here to be exceedingly 
defective* I would submit that it is shown defective to such an extent that I might 
I— 10 
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call it a minus quantity, conspicuous bj its absence ; and for tbe purpose of justifying 
sucb a statement I will refer tb'^ gentlemen of the Committee — well, in tbe first place to 
tbe statement bere tbat he has no recollection of any letter at all passing between him 
and Mr. Cameron with reference to tbe Cook matter. This answer was given on the 
former inquiry, but yesterday these letters, one letter from Sir Richard Cartwrigbt to 
Mr. Cameron and various letters from Mr. Cameron to Sir Richard, were produced, and 
these various letters from Mr. Cameron referred to other letters from Sir Richard which 
are not produced, and so we see we have a rather voluminous correspondence between 
Sir Richard Cartwrigbt and Mr. Cameron about this very matter although Sir Richard 
tells us that he has no recollection whatever of any letter at all passing between Mr. Cam- 
eron and himself. Now tbat is one point which shows bis memory to be a minus quantity. 
Then again you gentlemen of the Committee will probably remember that yesterday I 
referred to a number of the letters written by Mr. Cook to Sir Richard which had been put 
in evidence, and as Sir Richard told us tbat he bad some system by which certain of 
bis letters were destroyed and certain other of tbe letters received by him were pre- 
served, I was trying to reach the system and ascertain what it was that governed the 
destruction of some, and the preservation of others, and in endeavouring to do that I 
made inquiry about eight letters that were put in by myself, eight letters written by Mr. 
Cook to Sir Richard, and four letters written by Mr. Cook to Sir Richard and put in by 
his counsel ; originals produced by him, and put in by his counsel for him, and he could 
not remember any one of them with regard to those put in by us ; of those put in by 
himself he had no recollection whatever that be had preserved any of them. There 
again his memory is a minus quantity. Then again take his lapse of memory about the 
interview had between him and Graham Cameron. He was unable to tell us without 
some considerable difficulty how many were the interviews. Finally be reached the 
number three. He was unable to tell us where the first one took place. It was not 
until he had wobbled here and there that he remcnbered it was in the office of the 
Solicitor General, and even then he was uncertain about it. He was uncertain who 
were present. About the time that elapsed between the first interview and the second, 
he finally told us about a week had elapsed, and that Mr. Cameron in the meantime 
had gone home to Goderich. We find from Mr. Cameron, that is not correct at all. 
The first interview took place one day, the second on the following day, and Mr. 
Cameron stayed here all tfip time. I submit this without any reference to the various 
other lapses of memory. These are sufficient to justify me in saying that where Sir 
Richard's memory comes in conflict with the memory of anybody else. Sir Richard's 
memory is to be taken as a negligible quantity. Then proceeding with Sir Richard 
Oartwright's account about this letter that he wrote to Mr. Cameron to be shown to Mr. 
Cook, he in the first place gave us this very weak-kneed denial that he does not think 
there is any such letter. Then counsel is not satisfied with that and counsel stiffens 
him up a bit and the question is put in this way at page 51 of the report : — 

* This is said to be the exact language, " surely our friend Mr. Cook must do some- 
thing.' Did you ever write a letter in which there was such a statement as that?" 

Now you would expect Sir Richard to come out and say * no, never, ' but he does 
not say that. He says, * to the best of my recollection, as I have said, no communica- 
tion at all passed with respect to Mr. Cook between Mr. Cameron and myself. Nor did 
any such communication as you have just read occur.' To the best of his recollection — 
we find his recollection is no good at all on the point, because they had a regular sheaf 
of correspondence between themselves upon that subject. However, counsel is not 
satisfied. That is not strong enough denial, and so we find this question put to him 
by his counsel : ' then it is stated that Mr. Cameron said that the meaning of doing 
something was that he would be required to pay the sum of ten thousand dollars.' Now 
just look at the way the question is ended, * did you ever give any instructions to Mr. 
Cameron, that that was to be said ? ' Then Sir Richard says, * most certainly not.' 
Nobody ever accused him of that. The question is put, * it is said that Mr. Cameron 
said that the meaning of doing something was that he would be required to pay the 
sum of ten thousand dollars '. Sir Richard Cartwrigbt said no, he did not tell Mr. 
Cameron to say that ; he says nothing of the kind ever passed. Well Mr. Cameron was 
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not anybody's foolish boy, at all. A wink was as good as a nod to him. He knew how 
to interpret that letter, when that letter was given to him saying that ' surely our friend 
Ckx>k should do something.' Mr. Cameron did not need any interpretation ; he had 
discussed the matter with Sir Richard. He knew what the game was that was to be 
played, and I can quite understand that Sir Richard Cartwright was justified in coming 
out there for the first time that he dared to come out boldly and state anything affirma- 
tively or negatively — he was quite justified in coming out there and saying *most 
distinctly not, I never said anything of the kiud to Mr. Cameron '. I can quite be- 
lieve that. That, however, was the first time in all this examination that Sir Richard 
had dared to say anything, either affirmatively or negatively in a good, bold, round way, 
and that was induced by counsel drawing him into it. That apparently served as a 
sort of spinal tonic to Sir Richard, and after that he was sufficiently emphatic to satisfy 
«ven his counsel. 

Then to go back to Mr. Cook's account of what took place at the Union station, 
because this was simply an excursion to explain the letter that was there shown him, 
Mr. Cook says, that when this proposition was made to him by Mr. Cameron at the 
Union station he demurred to it. He says * I was very indignant ; I said I would not 
give a cent. I had served the party long enough to have an appointment, and I would 
not give one cent for that appointment or any other.' Then he tells us that they had 
up to that period been sitting in the restaurant. They then went out on the platform 
and here is Mr. Cook's account of what took place there. He says * We went out on 
the platform and before he stepped on the car, we were talking pretty loudly and I was 
considerably excited, and he begged of me to speak low for fear people would hear what 
we had to say.' That is Mr. Cook's statement of what took place there. He was excited, 
indignant, talking loudly, and Mr. Cameron said * speak low, people will hear what we 
say.' Fortunately we were able yesterday to put in a letter which Mr. Cameron wrote 
to Sir Richard giving Mr. Cameron's account of this very interview. Of course he does 
not say * I demanded boodle,' but he tells the rest of it. It will be found in Exhibit 
No. 49, dated the 5th of October, 1896. The interview took place on the 2nd of October. 
Mr. Cameron had gone on from Toronto to Goderich, and on the 5th, writing from 
€roderich to Sir Richard at Ottawa he says * I had an interview with the person named 
in your letter.' Mark that — with the person named in your letter — * For an hour at 
Toronto on my way home. I found the individual in question very indignant, threa- 
tening to smash up the Local Government and also the Dominion Government.' Then 
there is a part of it irrelevant. * He became a little calmer towards the end of my 
interview, but still very indignant. If I were in your place I would do nothing in the 
matter at present. Later on things may come all right.' Just have patience and things 
, will come all right is the idea. Now let us examine some of the phrases of that letter, 
because I look at them as being exceedingly unfortunate. In the first place he says ' I 
had an interview with the person named in your letter.' Sir Richard admits that the 
person referred to there is Mr. Cook. Now, what letter is this in which Mr. Cook was 
named and to which Mr. Cameron refers there? There is only one letter in the whole 
■evidence that can fill the bill. There is only one letter referred to by anybody, either by 
Mr. Cook or Sir Richard, that can possibly be that letter mentioned in Mr. Cameron's 
letter, and that is the letter Sir Richard wrote to Mr. Cameron and that Mr. Cameron 
flhowed to Mr. Cook on the platform of the Union station. It is the only letter 
referred to in the whole matter that can possibly be the letter mentioned there. 
And remember, this letter of Mr. Cameron's is written only three days after the 
interview at the Union station, we will say five days after Sir Richard had written 
the letter to Mr. Cameron, which Mr. Cameron showed to Mr. Cook. Of course 
that is the letter referred to ; it is the only possible one. And, moreover, this 
letter of Mr. Cameron's that I have just read, written to Sir Richard, shows 
that Mr. Cameron was working Mr. Cook with Sir Richard's approval. He reports 
progress — not much progress, it is true — but he says, have patience and it will 
come all right in the course of time. Now let us see what Sir Richard thinks about 
that. That also is to be ascertained from one of the letters put in yesterday, Exhibit 53. 
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In the letter of the 6 th of October — that is the following day after the one written 
by Mr. Cameron from Goderich — comes the answer to that. He says: 'Your 
friend's present mood does not quite fit with the idea you expressed to me, that he 
left Ottawa exceedingly confident.' Now mark this phrase, * it looks.' ' It looks more 
as if he had found a difficulty in the quarter you originally approached. At the 
same time it is very unlucky, as I doubt if matters can be left hanging much longer.* 
Now, could there be a plainer indication than that ? Does any man need to read 
between the lines to understand that ? ' It looks more as if he had found a difficulty 
in the quarter you originally approached.' What quarter ? 

Then still going on with the interview at the Union station, Mr. Cook is asked with 
reference to this letter that was shown to him there, ' Whose writing was it ? ' His 
reply is * Sir Richard Cartwright's. It was his own handwriting. Mr. Cameron asked 
me to meet him on his return.' Quite what you would expect him to siy, because Mr. 
Cameron says in his letter to Sir Richard, wait, have patience it will come better in 
time. He said, * I am returning to Ottawa next week, and if you will meet me at the 
Rossin House probably you will be in a better mood and better temper, and we will dis- 
cuss the question.' Mr. Cameron had not lost heart ; he thought that ten thousand 
dollars could still be got. Mr. Cook says that he asked to be allowed to retain the 
letter, but Mr. Cameron said * No, I have instructions not to let it out of my possession.) 

Following what Mr. Cook says there, that possibly on his return he would be in a 
better temper, which is in accord with what Mr. Cameron suggests in his letter to Sir 
Richard, follows the interview between Mr. Cook and Mr. Cameron at the Rossin House. 
We cannot fix exactly the date of that interview, but it is somewhere about a week 
after the interview had at the Union station. Now, his interview at the Rossin House 
was not one had alone between Mr. Cook and Mr. Cameron, but we find that Mr. Biggs 
was present at that interview, and Mr. Cook tells us that he introduced Mr. Biggs to 
Mr. Cameron saying, *Now, Cameron, you need not be afraid to talk in the presence of 
Mr. Biggs ; he is my solicitor.' Mr. Cook says Mr. Cameron talked very freely and 
repeated the statement he made at the station. * I declined to purchase it.' Now, let 
us see what Mr. Briggs has to say about this. I think you will all agree with me, who 
either heard his evidence or who will read it here, that Mr. Biggs was not one who 
under the existing circumstances was at all inclined to do more than justice to Mr. 
Cook. Mr. Biggs was willing, whenever opportunity ofifered him, to give rather a twist 
in favour of the defence. I think that may fairly be deduced from a perusal of the evi- 
dence here, and so let us see what Mr. Biggs says about the interview at the Rossin 
House. In a general way Mr. Biggs's evidence is a complete confirmation of all that 
Mr. Cook tells us of the interview. That interview was preceded by Mr. Cook explain- 
ing to Mr. Biggs what had already taken place between Mr. Cameron and Mr. Cook, 
and on page 67 and 68 of the report you will find Mr. Biggs's statement of what Mr. 
Cook told him with reference theret,o : 

* Q. Did he tell you what had happened when he saw him (that is Mr. Cameron) 
at the Union station ? — A. He tc4d me at some stage, whether before or after. 

* Q. What did he tell you about it ? — A. He told me that Mr. Cameron told him 
that be wanted him to subscribe to the party funds, and that he had refused, and I 
think he mentioned the sum of ten thousand dollars as the sum. I think Mr. Cook 
mentioned that as the sum.' 

I ask you to bear in mind these two statements that Mr. Cook had refused to pay 
the money, and that the sum of ten thousand doUai*s was the amount that was demanded. 
I ask you to bear that in mind, firstly, because Mr. Biggs repeats it here several times, 
and secondly because a page or two further on he denies entirely that Mr. Cook had 
ever told him that he had refused to make a payment, and he denies entirely that the 
sum of ten thousand dollars was mentioned to him by Mr. Cook. However, here we 
find Mr. Cook had given him an account of the interview and had told him that he had 
refused to pay the money and that the amount demanded was ten thousand dollars 
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rheo thfl queation b, * Mr. Cook told you he haf] seen Mr. Oaroeron, and Mr, Cameron 
fmvXMl hi 01 Ux fiubaoribe to party landii, and you think ten thou 8 and doUara waa the 
mount? — A. I think he told me Mr. Cameron wanted him to sub^cribd ten thousand 

^V Q. And if he did he would get a iienatorship t— A« t do not think he totd me that. 

^B' Q. You do not think he put it that way, but you drew the inferenee that one was 

^fpn^ide ration of the other ?— A, No^ I do not think it. You can draw your own in* 

M^ncea, r do not think ho told me that. But he told me Cameron wanted him to 

uba^^ribe ten thousand dollarti t^^ the fund. 

^B' Q. And the oopa^jon waa when the Benatorabip was bein|^ discussed %— A. Yes, I 

PWrthaL 

*And it wag in connection with that disuUBaion that he said Cameron wanted him 

subscribe ten thousand dollars to the party funds and he told be had refused ? — A 

KFow we will follow on Mr. lYvg^'n statement as to what took plact^ wheo they went 
to the Hosain HouMe and met Mr. Cameron there after Mr. Blggti had had the 
ipsry diaeuBsion, after Mr. Cook had told him what had taken piacw? at the Union 
Ir Mr. Biggs then tells us what took place at the Ho.'^iD House. He sayn that 
!e aiked Mn Cameron, ' What ia the trouble in this senatorahip 1 Why cannot we 
ftt the senatorBhip for Mr, GookT Then later down hfs says, *I could not ascertain 
rom the miniaters, because I had visited each of them for Mr. Cook.' Then later he 
fr. Cameron remarked, * Welh you know Mr. Cook has not done for the party what he 
\yn he has.* Then further ilown Mr. Cameron says, * t want to tell you the fact ia 
Ir. Cook has always spent all his monoy on himself.' And then further on Mr. Cameron 
wd, * I cannot do anything for him. I cannot prea^ his claim. Why can't he show hia 
>yalty by subscribing? ' That im the keynote ; we have that running all through, and 
«r© again, i» talking to Mr Bigga at the Rossi n House, Mn Cameron says why can't 
e show hi* loyalty by subacrtlang ; and further on in the interview Mr. Cameron says, 
Well» if he has a tffjod eafte^ if he were shown to be worthy, he would have a better 
hancat l>ut tliere are bo many applicants, and he ought to do what is right.' Now we 
now what Mr. Citrneron me^ins by doing what is right. He has ex7>lained it to us. It 
lefins aubseribing to the party fundi. 

I do not know that this evidence required any corroboration. It is ^corroborated 
treaJy^ In the first place we have the evidence of Mr. Cook himself. We have these 
stteri which of themselves would be sullicient to corroborate all that he ha^ said. We 
ave M r. Bigs,^« corroborating what took place at the Rossi n House^ and we have still 
nrther corrotioratlon of the evidence of Mr. Frank McDonald. Mr. Frank McDonald 

1 a son in law of Mr. Cook, and in 1897 he was on business in (loderrch. Being there 
n business and being a friend of the Cameron family he npent the afternoon and evening 
tiene, and while they wore smoking in the conservatory Mr. McDonald complained to 
Ir, Caraeran that the party had not used his fathsr-indaw properly, and then after that 
l>niplaint was made, here ia the evidence of Mr. McDonald at page 44 i — 

*Mr. Cameron went on and said, well, of course you know all about it You know 
! he had paid ten thousand dollars he would have got the appointment. His election 
lu^t have coat him six or eight thousand dollars, and even if he had j^ot in it would 
ave laited only for the life of the Parliament, and it was very fooHah for him not to 
||M| given it/ 

^BCorroborative evidence was not necessary. We have already had it corroborated 
fbot deep, but that 1 give you in addition. Then we oome to what I call the criminal 
fcw epiHode as between Mr. Cook and Biggs ; and in the first place let us see what Mr, 
fook says about that episode. Mr. Cook says that when they were coming from the 
^Mn House interview that same night Mr* Biggs asked Mr. Cook to come to Mr. 
^■l^A office on the following morning* Their offices were in the same building, and so 
j^fte following morning Mr, CcK>k went to Mr. Biggs's office and Mr. Biggs said when 
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he went in * You have got those fellows now and you can force your claim/ The 
question is who are those fellows, and Mr. Cook answers (page 80), * Meaning the 
G6vernment.' Now, Mr. Bi^gs gives his version of that same interview at pages 68 
and 69. 

I would point out here that Mr. Cook definitely fixes the date of that interview 
and he gives us the incident which enables him to fix it and that is it took place on the 
morning following the Rossin House interview, and it took place because when coming 
home from that interview Biggs had asked Cook to come to his ot&ce. We find that 
Biggs is not able to fix the date at all. Let us see what he says took place at this 
interview when the criminal statutes were referred ta 

Honourable ^Ir. Landry. — That would be about the tenth October. 

Ml. Marsh. — Somewhere about that neighbourhood. All we know is that the 
Union Stfttion interview took place on the second of October, and somewhere from a 
week to ten days after that the Rossin House interview took place. On pages 68 and 
69, Mr. Biggs gives us his account of this interview. He says : — 

* Q. What did he say when he told you that Cameron wanted a subscription of 
$10,000 for party funds. What did you advise him ? Not to give it, or did he ask 
your advice ? — A. The incident as I remember it is that he came into my office on one 
occasion and said that they wanted a subscription or they wanted him to subscribe so 
much and he would get the senatorship. Well, could they do that? He did not 
mention any names, and I took down the statutes and read to him the clauses of the 
Criminal Act in reference to trafficking in public offices, and I said to him that I 
supposed the man that bona fide and honestly subsctibed without any design or fraud 
could do so, but if a man merely did it as a colour to cover up the purchase of an office 
that would be criminal. 

* Q. Why should you have done this, because as far as he was concerned he told you 
he had refused to do it. He told you they wanted $10,000 and at the same time he 
refused to'give it ? — A. I d'd it because of what he asked me. 

* Q. He told you that he had been approached and asked to subscribe $10,000 to the 
party fund and that he had refused 1 — A. I do not say he told me — I do not think he 
told me he was asked to subscribe 810,000 at that time. He told me he was asked to 
subscribe.' 

I have read to the Committee already that he said three or four times that Cook 
had told him he had been asked to subscribe, and mentioned the sum and that Cook 
had refused, but now, when he sees what it was leading to, Mr. Biggs tells us he had 
never been told that Cook had refused, or the amount that Cook was asked to subscribe. 
Further down on page 69 he is asked : — 

* Q. When he told you he was asked by Cameron to subscribe to the party fund he 
at the same time told you he had refused to subscribe? — A. I do not know that.' 

It might possibly be argued that Mr. Biggs was here talking about some other 
occasion, not the occasion when Mr. Cook did explain to him the amount he had been 
asked to subscribe, and the stand that he had taken ; but mark the way the question is 
put here, and it leaves no ground for any such contention. The question is : — 

* Q. When he told you he was asked by Cameron to subscribe to the party fund, he at 
the same time told you he had refused to subscribe? — A. I do not know that.' 

* Q. Did he tell you he had refused ? — A. He did not tell me he had refused.' 
Just two or three pages previous to this he tells us three or four times that Cook 

told him he had refused, and that Cook told him the amount he had refused to give. 
Further down, on page 69 he is asked : — 

* Q. And I suppose you advised him that in trafficking in public offices, or even 
negotiat'on in connection with it, would be a crime under the statutes ? — A. I think I 
did, I am sure I did. 

* Q. Do you know when that was ? — A. I cannot fix the date. 

* Q. Was that before or after you had seen Mr. Cameron ? — A. I am under the 
impression it was before I had seen Mr. Cameron. 

* Q. That is only an impression ? — A. I think it was, but I paid no attention to 
the dates. 
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' Q. You think it was, but your memory in not sufficiently clear to enable you to 
swear to it as a positive fact ? — A. I could not lay up in my meipory all those things.' 

*Q. You could not swear to it positively? — A. No, but I think it was/ 

There we find that Mr. Biggs is unable to fix the date of the criminal law episode. 
We find that Mr. Cook does i\:x. it, and gives his reasons for so fixing it, and gives 
reasons which will load any man to believe the fixing of the date to be correct. 

Next we come to what I venture to call Mr. Biggs's sneak suggestion, and you will 
find that developed on page 34 and following pages. It was brought out in a somewhat 
peculiar manner. There was some little discussion here yesterday as to how this sug- 
gestion of Mr. Biggs, with reference to the manner in which M. C. Cameron would deal 
with the moneys, was brought before the Committee. It was brought out in this way. 
Mr. Blake, at the bottom of page 74, referring to the examination-in-chief of Mr. Biggs, 
says : 

* Q. And then you said " I thought that Mr. Cameron was taking his chances. I 
did not think that the giving of ten thousand dollars would or would not make any 
difference ia regard to the senatorship.' " 

I beg to point out to the Committee that Biggs had never said any such thing in 
the evidence, and as justifying that statement I refer the Committee to pages 71 and 
72 where you will find just what he did say. At page 71 Mr. Biggs says : — 

* I said what guarantee would he have. He said, oh well, he would have to take 
his chances. We are doing all we can for him, placing himself along with me like.' 

Cook would have to take his chances, not Cameron, and then at the bottom of page 
71 and top of page 72, Biggs again says : — 

* From the knowledge I had and the impressions on my mind with reference to Mr. 
Cameron, I did not think subscription or non-subscription would do very mulh. I did 
not think Mr. Cameron had any authority to do anything. I thought he was taking 
his chances.' 

He was taking his chances — not Cameron — but the man mentioned on the prior 
page ; that is Cook was taking his chances. Mr. Cameron, Mr. Biggs says, had said to 
Biggs ' Cook must take his chances,' and so the whole talk about taking his chances, 
is about Cook taking his chances, not Cameron taking his chances. But the question 
was put to Mr. Biggs in this way : — 

* Q. And then you said, " I thought Mr. Cameron was taking his chances " .' 

and then Mr. Biggs tumbled to it at once, and says in his answer, * That is the view I 
took of it, I thought he was taking his chances,' dropping to the Cameron suggestion at 
once, that it was Cameron that was taking his chances. On the following page 75, the 
question is asked *He (Cameron) was acting for himself in the matter?' and the answer 
is ' That is what I thought.' Let us see how this idea was developed by Mr. Biggs 
about Cameron going to put this boodle in his own pocket. Mr. Biggs tells us that 
when they left Cameron (page 75) — when they left Cameron at the Ross'n House and 
were going home, I said to Mr. Cook, * Do you think that if M. C. Cameron got $10,000 
are you fool enough to think the party would ever see it, and he said he did not believe 
they would, and I did not believe they would either.' Further down he says : * I 
thought myself, and I suggested, I think, in conversation, probably he might turn over 
to the party a couple of thousand dollars, and go on and say that was the best he could 
do, * Can't you do something for him ? " ' And further down Biggs says : * I do not 
wai\t to place that down as a fact. I have given my own conclusions' This whole 
thing seems to be nothing but Biggs's own personal suggestion. It was a case of Biggs 
measuring another man with his own little tape measure. It was the case of Biggs 
estimating the moral character of another man, and measuring it by his own personal 
moral code. Now, as showing that I am not doing an injustice to Mr. Biggs in saying 
that, I refer you to page 78 of the evidence, where this question was put to Mr. Biggs : 

*Q. Nothing he said would lead you to believe he would put it in his own pocket? 
— A. Nothing he said would lead me to believe it was for his own pocket.' 
Further down he is asked : — 

* Q. You said just now that you thought Mr. Cameron was wanting the money for 
himself. You said " that partially is what I thought " ? — A. Yes, there is something in 
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that. I half made up my mind, in that sort of indefinite way, that may be he would 
give a small part of the money into the party and keep the rest of it and then flay ^ I 
have got a thousand dollars, cannot you do something *' 1 That is what I thought I 
did not think he would put it all in hb own pocket 1 thought he would take a notion 
to divide. 

< Q. Tou wanted a guarantee for the rest? — A. We wanted a flenatorship. That is 
all we wanted. I was not at all certain what Cameron would do.' I think that that 
quite justifies me in stating what I have said, tliat this whole thing was an emanation 
of Biggs's own brain, his estimating another man's honour by the honour, if one may call 
it so, that guides himself. Let us see what Mr. Cook says about this singular sugges- 
tion. On page 35 we find that he b cross-examined by Mr. Blake touching this matter, 
a sort of preliminary skirmish before Biggs's evidence got in. The examination proceeds 
as follows :- - 

' Q. Did you ever say to any person that you did not believe that Cameron had 
any instructions from Ottawa at all and wanted tho money for his own purposes ? — A. 
No, I did not say that.' 

Further down the question is asked : — 

* Q. I ask you again if you, on that very evening, did not say " I do not believe 
that Cameron has any instructions from Ottawa, and I believe he wants that money for 
his own purposes " ? — A. I could not have said so in the face of the letter.' 

Could a better answer be given than that ? He had seen the letter from Sir 
Richard Cartwright, written to Mr. Cameron, shown by Cameron to him, and when he 
is asked if he did not make that suggestion he says : I could not have said so in the 
face of the letter ; and then after Biggs had given this evidence stating this conversa- 
tion, in which this sneak suggestion took place, Cook was recalled, and on page 80 be 
was asked this question * Was anything said at any time between you and Mr. Biggs 
about Mr. Cameron putting that money or any portion of the money in his own pocket T 
and the answer is * No.' 

*The next bit of evidence to which T will call your attention is Exhibit 50, put in 
yesterday, a letter from Mr. Cameron tc* ISir Richard Cartwright, bearing date the 16th 
November, 1896. In the first place it invites Sir Richard to visit Goderich and 
then says : *The private matter that you know of we can discuss when you are here. 
I am still of the same opinion as I was at the close of the session and propose to act upon 
it.' Now, what that opinion was will appear from the next letter written by Mr. 
Cameron to Sir Richard, put in as Exhibit 51, and bearing date the 27th November, 
1896. In that letter he says : * I decline positively to open negotiations with the man 
in Toronto. The proposition was his own, and when the matter reached a critical stage 
he backed out. That ends it in so far as I am concerned.' ^ 

Now, Sir Richard is not sure whether that letter refers to Cook or not. He is not quite 
clear whether Cook was * the man in Toronto,' because they had several men in Toronto. 
In the first place Sir Richard, on being asked by Mr. Ritchie as to whether it referred 
to Cook, stated positively that it did not refer to Mr. Cook, that it did refer to some other 
gentleman, and he refused to give any details, refused to tell us anything that would enable 
us to determine whether his money was any better in this case than it was in numerous 
other instances where it proved to be nil. Later on, in his examination about this 
letter he was asked if that letter referred to Mr. Cook and now his spinal conic had 
ceased to avail him, and he snys, * I think not.' He is not so strong about it at that 
time. Later on he is asked the same question and he says, * I will not pledge my oath 
that it did not refer to Mr. Cook.' So we have got to the point then that we do not 
know whether the letter refers to Mr. Cook or not. But it does not make a cent's 
worth of diflference whether it does or not. It evidently shows that the evidence given 
at that stage by Sir Richard was a very marked instance of what we may fairly char- 
acterize as wobbling. One thing however is certain, Sir Richard is certain about one 
thing, that whether that letter referred to Mr. Cook or not, it did refer to a senatorship. 
He is clear about that, and he is clear also that Cameron was negotiating with the party 
who desired that senatorship ; and his only difficulty is that in the wealth of the 
applicants that they had in Toronto, Cameron negotiating with them, he is not quite able 
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to pick out the one that is referred to in that letter ; and another thing b made quite 
clear, that thb would-be senator, whether it was Mr. Cook or one of the other numerous 
Applicants, was not willing to submit to the terms that they wanted to impose on him. 
He was not getting it as a Christmas present, and it is clear that he was not willing to 
submit to the terms, because when the matter reached a critical stage he * backed out.' 
Well, people do not refuse those little Christmas presents unless there are onerous 
conditions attached, and evidently he was not wUling to accept the onerous con- 
ditions in the present case, no matter whether it was Mr. Cook or the other 
gentleman. And the letter is also important in another respect. We have already 
seen, from the other correspondence that I have referred to, that Mr. Cameron 
was the accredited agent of Sir Richard. We see it from his own correspondence, the 
correspondence between Sir Richard and Mr. Cameron, the correspondence both ways, 
back and forth. Cameron was the accredited agent to deal with Cook with reference to 
the senatorships. If Sir Richard's surmise be correct with respect to this letter, he not 
knowing whether it refers to Cameron or one of the other numerous applicants ; if his 
8urmi>;e be correct that it did not refer to Mr. Cook but to some one else, then it would 
appear that Mr. Cameron was a sort of agent general with reference to the disposition 
of seoatorships ; and if Sir Richard's surmise be correct it only strengthens our case. 
Up to that point, until Sir Richard gave us his opinion that this letter referred to some- 
one else and not Mr. Cook, we had no evidence that Cameron was the accredited agent 
to deal with anybody for the sale of a senatorship, except to deal with Cook, but now 
we find as I say, that he is a sort of agent general for that sort of thing ; and then 
another thing would appear if that surmise be correct that there were two of them. 
Cook and another man, and to neither of them was thf) condition attached to the sen- 
atorship acceptable. 

The next letter to which I will call the attention of the Committee is the letter to 
Mr. Cameron which is put in as Exhibit 9, dated 30th September, 1897. This is an 
original letter from Mr. Cameron to Mr. Cook. He says : — 

* You may recollect that not very long ago I pressed your claims for the position 
you ask for very strongly on the Government. I supposed at one time, that the matter 
was all arranged. I was, however, disappointed. You had the cards in your own 
handR, you refused to play them and so you lost the game. I vowed then that I never 
would interfere again with the Government, and I will not.' 

Now, in view of all the evidence that I have called attention to up to the present 
time, can there be the slightest doubt of what the cards were that were in Mr. Cook's 
hands, and ^hat it was that he refused to play, and why it was that he lost the game ? 
With the evidence that I have already called your attention to, I think it is unnecessary 
for me to enlarge upon the matter That letter is just the sort of thing that you would 
expect to be written by a senator-broker, who is broking senatorships, to the man he 
has been trying to get to put up the money, and who will not put it up. You do not 
expect him to say * You did not put up the money and could not have the senatorship;' 
but this is put in just as plain language as you could expect to find it put in any letter 
of that kind; and one scarcely requires to read between the lines there to know what 
the meaning of that letter is. Then as throwing a little 'more light upon that, if any 
were necessary, let us see the letter written by Mr. Cameron to Sir Richard on that 
very same day. If you get two letters written on the same day, dealing with the same 
subject-matter, written by the same min, they are likely to throw lisrht, one upon the 
other; and I refer the Committee to these two letters, Exhibit 52 written on the same 
day as the other letter, September 30, 1897, from Mr. Cameron to Sir Richard. He 

says: *I had a letter from ( )a day or two ago pressing me strongly 

to write to you and recommend him for the vacant position of senator, rendered 
so by the acceptance of Sir Oliv^er Mowat of the Lieutenant Governorship of Ontario.' 
Then I leave out some imm-vterial matter, and he proceeds * I do not wish to press 

( )'s claim over others.' This blank is not Mr. Cook. — * Because as you 

know that when a vacancy took place in the Senate not very long ago I strongly 
pressed the claims of another man upon certain conditions.' We will see presently 
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that that other man necessarily means Cook, and he pressed the olaims of Ck>ok upon 
certain conditions. He goes on in his letter, ' The thing fell throagh and I vowed 
I would never again interfere in matters of that kind,' using the same phraseology he 
had used in his letter to Cook. * I may say to you that yesterday I received a letter 
from the same man pressing me very st rongly to press on the Government hb appoint- 
ment.' Of cour.-e that letter he received yesterday was the one he was answering 
to-day, Mr. Cook's letter, which he answered on the same day he wrote to Sir Richard 
' I may say to you that yesterday I received a letter from the same man pressing me 
very strongly to press on the Government his appointment. I have declined to interfere 
on his behalf for the reasons well known to you.' The declining to interfere was done 
in that letter which I have just read to you, written on the same day as this letter to 
Sir Richard was written. The declining to interfere was done in that letter written on 
the same day by Cameron to Cook, exhibit 9 ; and then he says to Sir Richard that he 
has declined for reasons ' well known to you.' Now then, what are the reasons? We 
have to look to tho letter to find the reasons, and there we find the reasons are that be 
had the cards in his own hands and he refused to play them and he lost the game. 
Those are the reasons, and they are reasons that are well known to Sir Richard. There 
is no getting around the thing at all. We have the interpretation of the man wha 
wrote the two letters. The same man used the expression. He says to Sir Richard, 
'I decline to interfere for reasons well known to you/ and on the same day the same 
man writes that letter to Mr. Cook and tt'Ils him his reasons, ' you had the cards in 
your own hands and you refused to play them, and so you lost the game.' Those are 
the reasons, well known to Sir Richard, so Cameron tells us. So then I submit that 
this makes it quite plain that the * conditions ' referred to in Cook's letter to Sir 
Richard — he says he pressed the claims of this other man, who clearly is Cook— he 
pressed his claim upon ' certain conditions.' The conditions clearly are those indicated 
by the other letter to Cook in which he tells him why he lost the game. The conditions 
were putting up money. Sir Richard gives us a very week-kneed explanation of those 
conditions. He says he thinks that Cook was not quite in touch with the Ontario 
Government and with Sir Oliver Mowat, and that he. Sir Richard, insisted that before 
Cook got that senatorship he must make himself persona grata with Sir Oliver Mowat 
and the Ontario Government. That is not the kind of conditions Cameron was talking 
about. Cameron was not worrying himself about the Ontario Government or Sir Oliver 
Mowat. It is very clear from the evidence we have, and very clear from all the corres- 
pondence, that there was no such conditions as that in his mind ; and it was not such a 
condition as that that he thought of when he told Sir Richard that he refused to inte^ 
fere for reasons well known to himself. This weak-kneed explanation of Sir Richard is 
too diaphanous. It is what you sometimes hear described as being something which 
will not hold water, w 11 not wash, it is incredible. 

I next refer you to an interview that Mr. Cook had with Sir Richard Cartwright. 
You will find his statement of that at page 5. He tells us that in December, 1897, or 
May, 1898, he came to Ottawa and interviewed Sir Richard Cartwright at his office, 
and just as he was leaving the office, he said — and these are the words he used — *By 
the way, Sir Richard, Mr. Cameron demanded from me for one of the other appoint- 
ments ten thousand dollars,' is that correct ? * Well,' he said, • Mr. Cameron wanted 
some money for party purposes and he took this means of obtaining it. He said it in 
that way. Mr. Cameron wanted to get some money for party purposes, and he took 
this means to obtain it, or something of that sort. That was the gist of it.' Then we 
find that Mr. Cook was cross-examined on that statement by Mr. Blake at page 10 ; 
again at page 38 and page 39. You will find on looking at the cross-examination that 
Mr. Blake did not shake Mr. Cook's testimony in the slightest degree. He adhered to 
every material statement that he had made. There were mere changes in verbal 
phraseology in his three or four re-statements of the interview, mere verbal changes of 
no importance whatever ; and, as I have already suggested, such mere verbal changes 
are rather indications that would lead one to give credence to the evidence of a man 
who does make these verbal variations, rather than to the case of evidence given by a 
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man repeating it over and over again, as if he had learned it like a parrot. At page 
39, Mr. Cook, referring to this matter, says : — 

* You know, Mr. Blake, I ain't going to swear to each and every word. I have 
not the ability- you may have it — to carry in my head every word that is uttered — the 
individual words. I do not possess that ability. S^ome other witnesses may possess that 
great ability, but I have not got it. I am going to tell you exactly the meaning of what 
has taken place on these occasions, and I may tell it, as my friend says, in a different 
phraseology.' 

So Cook does not pretend to repeat exactly verbatim et literatim the words that 
were used, but to use his own expression * I tell you exactly the meaning of what took 
place on these occasions.' Then, again, when Mr. Cook was called in reply, and after 
Sir Richard had in a certain sort of way, what sort of way I have already indicated^ 
when he had given a certain sort of denial to the statements of Mr. Cook about tha 
interview, Mr. Cook is recalled at the end and he is asked these questions : — 

* Q. You have heard Sir Richard's explicit denial as to the interview at Ottawa \ 
A. Yes. 

* Q. In view of that what do you say ? — A. That he was mistaken.' 

* Q. Do you adhere to what you said? — A. I adhere to every word. I had one- 
particular thought in my mind, and I suppose he has multitudinous duties, and it 
may have escaped him. I would not like to say that Sir Richard deliberately told an 
untruth, but I put it in that way.' 

Now, as I have already suggested in the opening of my argument, we have sucb 
evidence before us here of Sir Richard's failure in memory, his want of memory, that 
whenever his memory comes in conflict with somebody's else memory, I take it we are 
forced to believe that somebody else, if the story told by that somebody else bears even 
the air of plausibility. 

"then I come to the letter written by Sir Richard to Mr. Cook, put in as Exhibit 
17, dated March 9, 1898, in which he says: — 

* My dear Cook, — Yours of 3rd was delayed reaching me. I am in hopes of 
being able to close up this matter now, but I may want to see you first. In this case I 
will wire you stating day.' 

And Sir Richard was asked what was the meaning of that phrase * I may want to 
see you first ' ? Now standing by itself without any explanation, standing apart from 
all the evidence that we have been referring to already, it is an innocent enough phrase, 
but coupled with what we already know, it is not as innocent as it looks, and so Sir 
Richard was asked what the meaning of it was, and at page 54 he says : * I cannot say 
at this distance of time.' Then he is asked : * You do not know whether that suggestion 
on your part led to another interview or not? — A. Well, I do not remember, I do not 
think it did. Q. Will you say there was not an interview subsequent to that letter and 
in pursuance of that suggestion ? — A. No, I won't. I cannot tell you whether thero 
was or not.' 

That I would say was a very reasonable sort of answer to give, after this lapse of 
time he could not say what the meaning of that phrase was, but in another part of the 
evidence he does purport to give us what it means, and that is just one of those 
explanations that no man can accept as being within the bounds of probability. Ho 
tells us that Mr. Cook had been very violent in his language and violent in Sir Richard's 
office. He tells us he did not mind that, he knew the man, but that Cook had been 
violent outside and talked in a kind of way that he thought might be prejudicial to his 
chances for a senatorship, and perhaps he might want to see Cook to warn him against 
this violence. Why should he not put that in his letter if that was the only thing ? ' I 
may want to see you first.' That means *may want to see you about something I 
cannot write in this letter.' It does not mean something so innocent as that he suggests, 
which might very well be put in a letter. He might warn Cook against being violent 
in his use of language. The explanation that I have just referred to, the incredible 
explanation of this expression given by Sir Richard Cartwright will be found at page 60. 
I submit on perusing his explanation you will find it is entirely unsatisfactory. Sir 
Richard is not quite sure whether he saw Mr. Cook pursuant to that suggestion, but we 
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know, however, that shortly after Mr. Preston did see Mr. Ck>ok ; bat before we ooma 
to that I would refer to another letter of Sir Richard's, written to Mr. Cook, pat in ai 
Exhibit 20, dated 25th June, 1898, in which he says : 

'I have been fighting your battle last week, but I finl omre difficalty than I had 
expected in certain quartern. On the whole, I have thoogbtit best to wait » little before 
pressing for a decision. I will advise you when I am next in Toronta' 

Now, what is this unexpected difficulty that was looming up there! — ^some mysteri- 
ous something or another standing; in the way of Mr. Cook's appointmentb We are not 
enlightened as to what this difficulty was. But we find when Mr. Preston starts in at 
this stage to try his tine Italian hand in the matter, and see if another offort may not 
produce something more tangible than had been produced up to the present. You will 
find Mr. Cook's account of the interview with Preston commences at page 8 of the 
printed evidence. Mr. Preston, up till a short time before this interview, had been the 
Parliamentary librarian at Toronto, and he tells us in his evidence that he had shortly 
before resigned that position. And, although he does not use the words, we maj 
reasonably assume that he was a sort of a political free lance at the time when this 
interview took place. The date of this interview is fixed by Mr. Hancock, 
who is a bookkeeper in Mr. Cook's office, as being in the fall of 1898. 
With reference to this matter of date, Mr. Preston has endeavoured to draw a herring 
across the trail. He has endeavoured to lead us ofi* on a false scent^ and lead us from 
the main issue which is to be inquired into here, and lead us off to a tilt against wind- 
mills. One can hardly have a doubt that this is all done for newspaper effect, and not 
for any effect it was supposed it could have upon the Committee here. However, in 
view of the position that my learned friend Mr. Blake has taken, when he refused to 
become a party to Mr. Preston's intrigue — the word is mine, not Mr. Blake's — but 
when he refuses to become a party to Mr. Preston's intrigue, because, as he explains to 
you, he thinks it would be given undue prominence to a matter of no considerable 
importance, I take it that this will prevent even Mr. Preston's newspapers from being 
able to make capital out of it. 

Mr. Cook tells us that when Preston came to his office he greeted him at the 
meeting with * Good morning Mr. Senator.' He tellf* us that Preston informed him 
that he had just returned from Ottawa, and that he was instructed to ask Mr. Cook for 
$10,000 for the api:olntment. Then Mr. Cook goes on to say, and I used his own 
words : — 

*He told me, either I have forgotten whether he said the Government or Sir 
Richard Cartwright told him to come and see me, and I told him most empathically 
that I would not give him ten thousand dollars, or the Government or any one else, 
for a senatorship, and he said ** Well, if you do not give it you will not get the appoint- 
ment, they are very desirous of giving it to you ; they want to give it to you, but they 
will not give it to you if you do not pay the §10,000. You are able to pay it, and they 
want it for party purposes." ' 

Mr. Cook said that was about the gist of the conversation, and he went out of the 
office. Now, let us see what Preston has to say about that on pa«;e 41 of the report He 
admits that he wrote the letter to Mr. Cook which appears on that page as exhibit 43, 
in which he says : — 

' Let me know as soon as you arrive in the city. I want to see you confidentially 
regarding a matter in which you have an intimate political interest.' 

This is not Preston's account of the affair, but Mr. Cook's account, on the cross- 
examination. Mr. Cook made the statement in his examination in-chief, which I have 
already read, and then in cross-examination by Mr. Blake he said what appears on pages 
41 and 42, and in that cross examination Mr. Cook reiterates what I have already given 
as his evidence upon the point, and upon page 42 he is asked a question, * Can you not 
remember whether he said (that is whether Preston said) it was Sir Richard Cartwright 
or the Government ? — A. No, I cannot remember. It was one or the other. I looked 
upon it as about the same thing.' 

Now, I want to refer you to evidence which will justify Mr. Cook in saying that 
he locked upon it as the same thing, and, in order to justify Mr. Cook in saying that, I 
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refer you to the evidence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier on page 56. Putting it generally 
before reading the evidence in detail, as I shall do, Sir Wilfrid there points out that his 
Ontario colleagues had in effect the power of appointment to Ontario senatorships, when 
they were agreed among themselve?, and so in a general way his Ontario colleagues had 
jurisdiction over that matter ; but he distinguishes between the patronage of Ontario 
as connected with senatorships, and the senatorship patronage in the particular case 
now under discussion — that is the Cook one — he distinguishes between them and it 
appears tha^ as to Ontario patronage generally that fell under the jurisdiction of his 
Ontario colleagues, but as to the Cook matter, that belonged to Sir Richard's depart- 
ment. I shall read what he said as justifying what I have stated : — 

* Q. It was stated in a letter put in yesterday that Sir Richard Cartwright had 
charge of these matters in Ontario. Had Sir Richard any special charge ? — A. Mr. 
Cook interviewed Sir Richard Cartwright as Sir Richard Cartwright stated a moment 
ago, and also interviewed me several times, and on every occasion I told him to see my 
colleagues from Ontario, and especially Sir Richard, who being my senior was my close 
adviser. 

* Q. Is it true that Sir Richard had charge in some special way of Ontario senator- 
ships? — A. No, not for Ontario, [drawing a distinction you see] not for Ontario. I 
told Cook many and many a time * you had better see my colleagues in Ontario, you 
had better see Sir Richard.' 

Then lower down he says : — 

*Then I received a letter from Mr. Cook in the month of March, 1899. To this I 
addressed the following letter : — 

* " My dear Cook : I have your favour of yesterday with reference to the senatorship. 
I will hand over the same to my colleagues from Ontario, who, as you very well know 
have the primary say in the matter.' " Then in the month of July, 1>^99, Mr. Cook wrote 
me a letter in which he stated that he withdrew the application, and I wrote him and 
told him that Sir Richard Cartwright had charge of the matter in which he referred. 

I submit that this entirely justifies what I have said, that the distinction was 
drawn between the Ontario patronage, with reference to senatorships generally, and the 
patronage with reference to the particular Cook case, and as to the particular Cook cane 
that was specially in Sir Richard's department, as distinguished from the general sort of 
oversight and authority that he and his Ontario colleagues might have over Ontario 
senatorships generally, and this justifies the expression used by Mr. Cook, when he says 
that when Preston was speaking to him he did not pay much attention to whether 
Preston said Sir Richard or the Government, for he looked at it all as the same thing. 

Then to come to the ** machine " himself, and get his account of the interview with 
Mr. Cook, I begin at page 62, although that is not the commencement of his evidence. 
I will refer to the commencement later on. There the question was asked of Mr. 
Preston : — 

* Will you tell us who it was you saw in Ottawa? — A. I never come to Ottawa 
without seeing Sir Richard Cartwright. 

* Q. Did you see Sir Richard Cartwright on that occasion 1 — A. Oh, yes, I am 
quite satisfied about that. 

* Q. Did you discuss the question of Mr. Cook's appointment to a senatorship ? — 
A. No, I did not. 

* Q. Was it discussed in any shape or form ? — A. The subject was mentioned by 
me to Sir Richard in a casual way — '* what do you think of the chances of our friend 
CookT' 

That is admitting a good deal for Preston. He tells us when he was talking to 
Mr. Cook he was talking in a jocular way, so when he was talking to Sir Richard he 
asked * What are the chances of our friend Cook V 

Mr. Cook's reference to this interview with Preston, and what took place at that 
interview, is corroborated, and strongly corroborated by the evidence of his bookkeeper,^ 
Hancock. Objection was taken to this evidence when it was offered before the Commit- 
tee on the grounds, it was said, that it was not the sort of evidence that a court of law 
would receive. I submit it is evidence that any court of law would receive and not only 
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receive, but be influenced in a strong degree by it. I quite understand that evidence ol 
the character that was offered here would not be admitted under difierent oircumstancei 
— that is, Mr. Hancock gives in e\'idence here the statements or expressions that Mr. 
Cook used to him, Hancock, when Preston went out of the room. Now, supposing that 
Preston had had his interview with Mr. Cook, and had left the room, and Uiat on the 
morrow morning Mr. Cook had come in and said 'Hancock, what do you think thit 
fellow Preston was trying ? He wanted to make me buy a senatorship for 910,000,' 
people would say that it was no evidence. Mr. Cook has gone home and dreamed about 
that ; it is no evidence. What took place is this : Preston went into Cook's inner room; 
the bookkeeper was in the outer room. Preston and Cook sat in the room a short time, 
having their conversations. Mr. Cook comes out with Mr. Preston, and Mr. Preston 
leaves. Mr. Cook is in a passion, and, turning to hb bookkeeper he says, 'What do 
you think of that damn scoundrel Preston ? ' and the bookkeeper says * What is the 
matter, Mr. Cook ? ' M r. Cook says ' He wanted me to pay ten thousand dollars for a 
senatorship.' I say when a man turns in his anger in that way, without having time 
to think over it — when he turns instantly in indignation and uses an expression like 
that, that expression conveys the truth far more credibly than evidence given in cold 
blood. I submit that this evidence is strong corrob jration of the tru'.h of the statement 
made by Mr. Cook, with reference to the interview had by him with Mr. Preston. 

Then wo corae back to the beginning of Mr. Preston's own evidence, in which he 
purports to tell us what took place at the interview. I will read it : — 

* Q. Was tie question of the senatorship the subject in the interview at that timet' 
[That is when he was having his interview with Mr. Cook.] * A. Partly.' That is about 
as near as you can expect Preston to get to it. 

* Q. Was that the object of your visit ? — A. Yes. 

* Q. You had no other object that you can mention now ? — A. Nothing specially. 

*• Q. Will you tell us what passed between you and Mr. Cook on that occasion t---A 
Well, I think I can possibly in a general way I would not be exactly certain of every 
detail of the conversation. My recollection of it is that immediately on entering I said 
in a good natured way to him, * Good morning, Mr. Senator,' and we sat down and 
chatted for awhile. Then I said, * I have been at Ottawak' Then I think we referred 
to a letter I wrote him, asking for an appointment. 

So then he gives us a long speech as to how he came to have this interview and the 
conversation he had had with Mr. Cook before, and how this led him, when in Ottawa, 
to inquire what Mr. Cook's chances were, and so on. Further down he tells us what he 
says he said to Mr. Cook. He says that he said this : ' Perhaps I may have some 
information that may be interesting to you.' ' Then we proceeded to discuss his qualifi- 
cations one way or another, partly in a jocular and partly in an earnest way.' A great 
little joker Mr. Preston is — * I said I judge from the little I have heard that you may 
get the senatorship some time, but I would very much doubt your getting it just now.' 

And this is the urgent message he was to deliver ; he had to write a letter to make 
an appointment about a matter of importance, to come and tell Mr. Cook, as he states, 
' I have heard that you may get the senatorship some time, but I would very much doubt 
your getting it just now.' Does any one believe that that was the object of the inter- 
view, or that that was what took place at that interview ? Nobody would believe it, 
looking at the surrounding circumstances. Let us look at another little feature there. 
The man, when he was in the box here, saw that nobody was believing him. He had 
only to Ipok round the room to see discredit on every face. A sudden thought struck 
him. He loked at the head of the table and saw Sir Mackenzie Bowell there, an 
inspiration caught him, and he says, referring to Mr. Cook, * He said he could pound 
the tar out of Mackenzie Bowell, anyway.' Is not that a gratuitous, saucy, impudent 
lie — saucy and impudent, and therefore characteristic of the man that uttered it? He 
found himself in a corner, and he just caught the inspiration at the spur of the moment, 
and he fired that off, and nobody in the room, I venture to say, believed that Mr. Cook 
ever Ktated that he could * pound the tar out of Mackenzie Bowell, anyway.' Then we 
have another characteristic piece of evidence from this same gentleman. The question 
is put to Mr. Preston : * You did not tell him that if he got it for $10,000, he was going 
to get it below tariff rates ? — A. No ; I never heard anything of the kind.' 
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* Q. You did not suggest anything further than not to make an offer of any kind ? 
— A. I warned hina against it/ 

Ye gods, think of W. T. R. Preston warning a raan not to subscribe to party 
funds ! Does any one believe one word of it, yet he pledges his oath to it. A slight 
sketch, I am sorry it is so slight, of the career of the 'machine ' will be found on page 
55 of the report. We find at the bottom of the page that Sir Richard admits this is 
the same man that wanted them to * hug the machine.' You will probably remember 
the incident in connection with the West Elgin election. He telegraphed to the party 
heelers ' hug the machine,' which meant hug me. 

^ow, things were getting to a crisis. Mr. Cameron had failed to make Mr. Cook 
disgorge. Sir Richard had failed to make him cough up the $10,000. Preston hsA 
^one there and found him still obdurate, and then came the finale ; that is indicated in 
Exhibit 21 of March 13. 

* My dear Cook, — I have done my best, but I am sorry to say that your residence 
At Toronto at this moment appears an insurmountable obstacle to the Council. I regret 
it exceedingly.' 

That is the finale so far as Mr. Cook's candidature is concerned. Now, one thing 
is perfectly clear. It is not necessary for me to argue it, and that is in so far as Mr. 
Cook's charges are levelled against Mr. Cameron ; in so far as they are levelled against 
Preston, the charges are proven up to the hilt. The only thing that I need to argue at 
all is that I should point out some of the more special incidents which connect either 
the Government or the members of the Government with the transaction, and before 
going into that I desire to make just one remark with reference to a matter that has 
come up over and over again. It has been said : Oh, there was no vacancy at that 
time, as if that were a matter of any importance. Why, Mr. Cook was after this sen- 
Atorship all the time. If there was not a vacancy at any particular time there was 
always a hope of one. When he interviewed Sir Richard in connection with the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sir David MacPherson, he was told that Dr. Ferguson 
was in extremis then, and probablj there would be a vacancy there. Vacancies were 
happening all the time, and whether or not a vacancy existed at any particular date has 
nothing to do with the matter. If there was not a vacancy, there was always a hope 
for one. 

Honourable Mr. Dandurand. — That could be discounted ? 

Mr. Marsh. — The honourable gentleman knows more about that than I do. To a 
certain extent I shall have to repeat, but I will not repeat more than is necessary. I 
wish, shortly, to refer honourable gentlemen of the Committee to the particular points in 
evidence which more directly connect the Government and the members of the Govern- 
ment with this transaction. In the first place, I would refer to the interview which 
Mr. Cook had with Sir Richard, and which appears in evidence at page 2, Mr. Cook's 
account, and at page 53, Sir Richard's account, and that interview, as I have already 
suggested, furnishes the key to the whole situation, because it was evident therefrom 
that wealth was the key that unlocked the door of the Senate. 

Next, I would refer to the letter written by Sir Richard to Mr. Cameron, and 
shown by him to Mr. Cook at the Union station, in which he says, * Surely our friend 
Cook must do something.' This is the letter which evidently is referred to by Mr. 
Cameron, when, on the 5th of October, he wrote to Sir Richard, about five or six days 
after Sir Richard's letter to himself was written. 

This letter, which was written by Sir Richard to Mr. Cameron, to be shown by him 
to Cook, is evidently what is referred to by Mr. Cameron in his letter to Sir Richard, 
bearing date the 5th of October, 1896, and written within five or six days after Sir 
Richard's letter to himself was written, in which Mr. Cameron says, ' I had an inter- 
view with the person named in your letter.' The only possible letter that can be referred 
to there, is this one, written to Mr. Cameron and shown by him to Mr. Cook on the plat- 
form of the Union Station. 

Then, next, I would refer to the indignation of Mr. Cook and the loud talk on the 
platform of the Union station, Mr. Cook's account of which was verified by Mr. 
Cameron's letter of the 5th October written to Sir Richard, thereby putting Sir Richard 
in touch with the whole matter, showing he was en rapport with the whole matter and 
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in touch with the affair throughout. Then I would refer to Sir Richard's letter to Mr. 
Cameron on the 6th October, 1896, in which he says, ' it looks more m if he had found 
a difficulty in the quarter you originally approached.' What is the quarter Camenm 
originally approached ? 

Then I call your attention to Caineron'8 letter, exhibit 9, of the 30th September, 
1897,. in which he tells about the *garoe,' about Cook having the cards in his own 
hands, and that he refused to play them and therefore he lost the ' game.' 

Then I refer next to the letter of the same date, September 30, 1897, written by 
Mr. Cameron to Sir Richard, in which he shown Sir Richard's connection with tl4 
game, in which he tells Sir Richard * I strongly pressed the claims of another man on 
certain conditions,' I have already discussed what those conditions were. Evidently 
the conditions were conditions connected with that ten thousand dollars, and Cameron 
proceeds to say ' I have declined to interfere on his behalf for reasons well known to 
you,' and I point out that Cameron tells us what those reasons were. That is, he tells 
us in the letter which on the same day he wrote to Cook, that Cook had refused to play 
the cards he had in his hands. 

Then I would call your attention to Cameron's letter to Sir Richard, which is 
exhibit 51, put in yesterday, bearing date November 27, 1896, which coupled with Sir 
Richard's explanation of it shows that Cameron was a sort of senatorship broker, acting 
throughout Ontario on behalf of the Government. 

Then I next call attention to Mr. Cook's interview with Sir Richard in Sir 
Richard's office, in December, 1897, or May, 1898, when Mr. Cook called Sir Richard's 
attention to the fact that Cameron had demanded this ten thousand dollars from him, 
and asked if Cameron bad been authorized to do that, and then Sir Richard said *Wel1 
Cameron needed this for party purposes, and so he took that way of getting it,' thereby 
directly connecting himself with the transaction, as he undoubtedly was connected with 
it from the beginning to the end. Then we find that Sir Richard, in the letter put in 
as exhibit 20, encountered unexpected difficulties. We do not know what those are. 
It may be he was trying by reason of the friendship he had for Cook to get him through 
without the usual assessment, but apparently he found difficulties in the attempt, and 
we find that he failed to achieve his purpose, if that was his purpose. 

Then we find that when Preston went to Cook, he went directly from Sir Richard. 
He first came to Ottawa. After he had failed to collect the assessment, he came to 
Ottawa, had his interview with Sir Richard, and the subject matter of the interview 
was the chances of Cook for a senatorship. He went directly from that interview to 
Toronto. He then wrote that urgent letter, urging an immediate appointment on a 
matter of personal importance to Mr. Cook. Then we find Mr. Cook's account of that, 
corroborated as it is in the way 1 have pointed out that it was, and another demand 
for ten thousand dollars, which was refused. 

I have already pointed out to you why Mr. Cook was justified in taking the stand 
that he did, that he did not pay much attention to whether Preston said it was the 
Government or Sir Richard that wanted the money ; he did not pay much attention, 
because he looked at it as all one and the same thing, and I have pointed out to you 
why Cook was justified in holding; that view. 

Then we find that at that interview Cook refused to pay, and that was the final 
refusal, and a very short time after that the position was filled, and so Cook was out of 
the game of which we have heard so much in the correspondence. 

I have already said that I do not purpose urging any further argument than 1 
have already urged with reference to the implication of Mr Preston and Mr. Cameron 
in this matter, and I have now pointed out all that I have to refer to for the purpose of 
showing the implication of the Government and the members of the Government. With 
reference to Cameron and Preston, as I have already suggested, the case is prosren up 
to the hilt. But with reference to Sir Richard Cartwright and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
who are the only members of the Government that are specifically named, the matter 
stands upon a somewhat different basis. In so far as Sir Richard Cartwright is con- 
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cerned, I am free to admit that the evidence is not all one way. But I do submit with 
great confidence, that if this case were submitted on this evidence to any jury, their 
verdict would inevitably be * Guilty/ as against Sir Richard Cartwright. 

With regard to Sir Wilfrid Laurier it is a fair case for the application of that 
maxim familiar to lawyers Qui facit alium facit per se. If a man acts through an agent 
it will not do for himself afterwards to say he is not responsible for the acts of his agents. 
Sir Wilfrid did act through his agent Sir Richard. He, in his own evidence, points out 
that Sir Richard had a sort of peculiar delegation given to him of the functions of the 
Premier or of the Government with respect to this particular appointment, and Sir 
Richard acted throughout, having control of this. This was in his particular depart- 
ment. So I submit then that if we prove our case, as we clearly have proven our case, 
against Sir Richard, then Sir Wilfrid Laurier is equally culpable along with his agent. 
In the mind of the public it will not do for the pious member of a firm to attempt to 
unload the opprobrium for the doings of the firm upon his wicked partner, and I submit 
that in this case Sir Richard Cartwright is not to be put in the position of the wicked 
partner who has the whole of the opprobrium loaded upon him. It is perfectly clear 
from the evidence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself that he is as deep in the mud as Sir 
Richard Cartwright is in the mire. With regard to the aspect of the whole situation 
as it appears to disinterected onlookers, I desire to call attention to the way in which 
the matter is put by Mr. Goldwin Smith under his nom de plume of * Bystander ' in 
the Farmer^s Sun^ and he puts it so neatly and tersely that I desire to adopt his state- 
ment as a part of my argument. He says : ' Nobody ever thought that the offer for a 
Senatorship for $10,000 was made to Mr. Cook by Order in Council or in any official 
letter signed by the Prime Minister, but few doubt that the offer was made.' I leave 
it that way. 

The Committee then adjourned till 8 p.m. 
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The Committee resumed at eight p.m. 



Mr, Blake, Counsel for the Acdused :- 



Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee, I shall condense to the utmost on 
my part the remarks and the statement that I have to make to the Committee. It 
must be a little prolonged because of the course adopted by my learned friend, in which 
he was perfectly justified, if he thought proper, in making quotations from simple por- 
tioDs of a letter, and giving statements merely in a fragmentary way from portions of 
the evidence. Of course nothing can be more unsafe, and in very many cases mis- 
leading, than taking an isolated passage from a letter and reading that, or taking one 
statement from pages of evidence and giving that to the Committee as if it was in reality 
the evidence of the witness. To show that is very unsafe I simply refer to one letter 
as an illustration of it, and that is the letter of October 5, 1896, of which my learned 
friend read the first portion, as follows : * T had an interview with the person named in 
your letter, for an hour at Toronto, on my way home. I found the individual in question 
very indignant.' Then the last of the letter, * Tf I were in your place I would do 
nothing in the matter at present. Tjater on things may come all right.' Now there 
might be a question as to what that letter meant, reading simply the first line or two 
and the last line or two, but when you come to look at the date, October 5, 1896, the 
great importance of the position of that letter, the statement that has been made as to 
what was the real matter in issue, it becomes vital to look at t))at portion which was 
omitted. Cook complains that ' he was treated in a most cavalier manner by the Prem- 
ier. First he could hardly get an interview with him, and when he did he acted like an 
iceberg. He was insulted, he says, grossly insulted, by Sir Oliver Mowat. He inti- 
mated in pretty plain English that he had not brains enough for the position he sought. 
He became a little calmer towards the end of the interview, but still more or less indig- 
nant.' Now it is very remarkable that while it is sought to attach importance to that 
letter as being, in some way utterly unknown to me, evidence of a conspiracy in respect 
to an offer of money, the letter as plainly as letter can possibly do, shows distinctly 
what were the difficulties, shows distinctly what did take place, and in a private letter, 
when if there was any truth in the fact of the offer of money, it would of course have 
been there present (instead of the matter which is there) as showing the reason of the 
indignation and showing the reason of the dissatisfaction of Mr. Cook, I simply gi?e 
that in the meantime as an illustration. I say, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of this 
Committee, that the fundamental error all through my learned friend's argument has 
been this, tliat he has taken for granted that Sir Richard Cartwright offered money, and 
having taken that for granted, he weaves this unproven fact into isolated passages of 
the evidence and also into these letters. If this unproved fact is taken for granted, as 
something that is demonstrated, then you may be able to get something in these letters 
which yoci may mould or warp or twist to sustain that, but that fact being unproven, I 
submit, on a fair analysis of these letters, that there is nothing whatever in them to 
lead to the conclusion, from first to last, that the question of money was ever introduced 
as between Sir Richard Cartwright and Mr. Cook. Now I may say that there is one 
matter which I regret, and that is, that in the closing remarks of my learned friend he 
sought to introduce the Premier of Canada as a person that was responsible for some 
matters that are alleged. In fact he said that he was responsible with Sir Richard 
Cartwright in this matter. I regret it. If he is guilty of any wrong, why of course, 
he must bear the consequence of having the results brought home to him, but it did 
seem to me that after, as you will find on page 10 of the evidence of Mr. Cook, that he 
did not charge or seek to bring home to the Premier, any charge whatever, and after 
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page 50 of the evidence my learned friend, as I thought most fairly at the time, made 
the following remark : — 

* Mr. Ritchie, Counsel for the Committee — There has been nothing in the evidence 
adduced here to justify calling Sir Wilfrid Laurier as a witness.' 

The charge against Sir Wilfrid Laurier ended. 

That is a statement made by the learned counsel aiding this Committee, and I 
thought a most just conclusion for him to arrive at. You will find at the foot of page 
56 this further statement, not only as to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, but also as to Sir Richard 
Cartwright : 

* Mr. Ritchie, Counsel for the Committee — I do not see what could be gained by 
calling these witnesses (that is Messrs. Biggs and Preston) in view of the positive denial 
by the ministers, because supposing he did make this approach to Mr. Cook, it must 
have been without authority.' 

That is his statement of his conclusion as to the evidence up to that point, that as 
to any of the ministers there could be no liability because there was no tracing of this 
matter home to them. I simply dwell on that for a moment, because I say that I think 
it is unfortunate that notwithstanding the evidence given, and notwithstanding the 
statements found on page 50 and 56, and without a word of evidence to support the 
charge, that it should be renewed. The character and reputation of the Premier of 
Canada is part of the possession of the whole Dominion. It is not to be lightly assailed. 
If as I said, a wrong has been done, he is as much liable as anyone in the Dominion to 
be made responsible for it. But I submit that it is not fair after what has taken place 
at the end of this investigation to make an assault upon him and to say that he is 
responsible as well as Sir Richard Cartwright. It was said that his evidence warranted 
this conclusion. I ask the gentlemen of the Committee fairly to consider the evidence 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier on pages 49 and 56, and see if it could possibly be drawn from 
that statement that in any shape or form, directly or indirectly, the Premier had any- 
thing to do with this transaction. He states absolutely on these pages that neither 
directly nor indirectly had he aught to do with this matter, nor did he know of till 
October, 1900, and then at the latter page that I have given which was the portion that 
my learned friend sought to torture into something that might be an allegation 
against him, he states simply in regard to the question of the Ontario appointments, he 
did not deal with those himself, unless there was an occasion for it by a difierence of 
opinion on the part of his Ontai io colleagues ; and he stated that as Sir Richard 
Cartwright was the oldest of his colleagues that he referred this matter to him, and for 
no other reason. Somebody must be spokesman. To somebody it must be referred. 
Somebody must see the other members of the Cabinet of Ontario and discuss the ques- 
tion, and it is because Sir Wilfrid Laurier states : * I referred these matters to Ontario. 
I took no responsibility until the ultimate responsibility, when I found whether or not 
there was a concurrence of opinion. If a concurrence of opinion, then I assented ; if 
not a concurrence of opinion, then I was forced to do my duty by making the appoint- 
ment that I thought to be for the best ; ' but there was nothing whatever in this matter 
to show any other than the ordinary course of action, and nothing whatever to show 
any liability on the part of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in connection with any of these matters. 

There is one observation also, Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of this Committee, 
that I should desire to make : it was borne upon my mind from the day that the 
statement was made up to the present. I thought it must have been very humiliating 
to you Mr. Chairman, and to the members of this Committee, to listen to the recital 
given by the accuser as to the means to which he descended in his endeavours to enter 
this august body, the Senate of the Dominion of Canada. I thought that it was very 
degrading, and I only make the few remarks that I do lest it should be taken for granted 
that what was stated by Mr. Cook were the ordinary means used for the purpose of 
obtaining such entrance. I repudiate it, and I do not want that this statement which is 
made should go forward to the public as being something that even by its not being 

1— Hi 
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referred to, is to be taken for granted as the ordinary means that this honoorable oflioeis 
obtained, an office the honour of which we admit — the entrance to this august body. All 
of us admit it — honourable when it is obtained unsought — absolutely dishonourable when 
it is obtained by the means that Mr. Cook has laid down, dishonouring in the mode in 
which he states he made his approach to obtain it and dishonouring every hour that he 
sits in the Senate bavin z thus obtained his seat. He tells us openly and glibly as if 
there was no wrong in it that he pleaded his creed, his religion, that he pleaded his race, 
that he was a U. E. Loyalist, that he pleaded the money that he had expended. He 
then turned to Holy Writ and made a comparison between St. Paul and himself, rather 
to the detriment of St. Paul, he being ^in labours more abundact' He also turned to the 
Old Testament, and stated that they were not * to muzzle the ox as he treaded out the 
corn ' ; whether he thought from that he was entitled forever to have a place at the 
public treasury and that he was not to be muzzled, or whether he objected to anr 
restraint upon his tongue it is hard to say ; but we have at all events these two citationB 
in favour of the proposition that he should be appointed to the Senate. I simply thoauht 
in passing lest it should be said an opportunity being presented you accepted that 
statement absolutely, to repudiate so far as my knowledge goes the idea of any such 
means l)eing the method whereby ati entrance is obtained into this b<x]y. I may sajr 
however that it shows a low class of mind and leads us to anticipate not any very great 
honour or truth in the person that proclaims to the world * These are the means whereby I 
think it is right to enter this assemt)ly and as T want it I use these means.' Let me for 
a moment glance at what the statement really is that is presented for consideration. It 
is very necessary to consider it and very necessary to consider it most minutely, and I 
take issue here at once with the statement of my learned friend that discrepancies in 
evidence are something which give credit to it rather than the reverse. I tjuite admit 
that if you have t\^o or th>'ee witnesses, and if they are examined, and those not under 
examination have been excluded, and there are minor discrepancies, very frequently 
the statement is made — and I do not quarrel with it — that these minor discrepancies 
show that they did not make up their statement and that therefore credit is to be given, 
but until this morning I never heard that where you are taking the evidence from one 
and the same man and he makes liis story different on one occasion from the other, when 
every word in that statement is of vital importance, that because of these discrepancies 
you are to believe him. I say that where a word would make all the difiference in the 
world if you have discrepancies then you cannot say that such statement is absolutely 
true and one upon which you are to act. But it is not merely a slight discrepancy. Let us 
see on page VII of the evidence what was the statement made under oath then and then 
let us see what this witness stated when he was examined before this Committee. He 
there says that * he — (that is M. C. Cameron) — then showed me a letter which had 
been written to him by one of the members of the Cal>inet for the purpose as he said of 
being shown to me, in which he was authorized to inform me that T could have the 
position I had applied for provided I would do something.' The members of the Com- 
mittee will see that is a very long statement compared with the statement we had 
subsequently ; see how very specific it is, — ' In which he was authorized to inform me 
that I should have the position I had applied for provided I would do something.' That 
is the statement that is made there, and in this room the statement is simply * Surely 
Cook will do something,' — no promise, no authorization, no statement that he could 
have a position that he had applied for, not one of these vitally important statements 
can be found in the evidence given here, although in the declaration on which the Senate 
granted this inquiry that is prominently put forward. Which are you to take? Is it 
this statement on which you acted or is it the statement given in this room ? Which is 
the truth 1 The whole of this depends upon Mr. Cook, and therefore absolutely neces- 
sary to investigate and see on what it is that it is sought to build the edifice which my 
learned friend seeks to erect. That is the first proposition, ' that a position was offered 
that he had applied for and that he could have it provided he would do something/ 
All through this we have had no offer of the senatorship. Here it is that we have it in 
this declaration and not elsewhere. 
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Let us see the second statement on page VII also. It reads as follows : — 

' Later on I again met him in Toronto when he again told me that he was author- 
ed to say positively that if I would pay the sum he had formerly named ' — that is the 
n thousand dollars — *I would be appointed a senator.' 

It is scarcely necessary for me, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this Committee, 
* go over the evidence, because it has been so recently taken and is fresh in your minds 
it you can contrast in a moment what was said here in this room as opposed to what 
Eis equally solemn, under the equivalent of the oath of this gentleman, stated in 
ctober, 1900. He was authorized to state positively — we never had any statements 
om him here that anyone was authorized ; there was nothing positive about it. 
There was a general talk that if I would pay the sum he had formerly named — ' that 
as nob put in connection with it. They worked it out in their own minds that was 
, but there is no distinct kind of bargain or contract or arrangement such as is found 
the second clause in page VII. How different you have it. There was no authoriza- 
Dn. There was nothing positive. There was a mere talk, and the conclusion that 
ally there was no authority. Then \^e have the third statement : * These letters and 
pies of letters bear corroborative evidence in support of the statement above made by 
e ' — that is of these charges. Where is the authorization in any of these letters ? 
''here is the statement of the offer of a position ? Where is the statement of the bar- 
in that he says is to be corroborated by these letters and these copies of letters ? 
'hich of the letters refers to that 1 Not one. Which of the letters states that there is 
e bargain 1 Not one. Which of these letters puts it in anything like the way in 
lich the witness puts it in these clauses that I have read, one, two and three ? Why, 
r. Chairman and gentleman of the Committee, may I not fairly say that the accuser 
s obtained this Committee under false pretenses ? What he made the basis of it does 
•t exist. What he presented does not exist, and I may say that if this statement was 
at upon which my learned friend got the opinion of Dr. Gold win Smith, I do not so 
ry much quarrel with him. Of CDurse he is a master of English, but I never knew he 
IS a lawyer. 

Mr. Marshy Counsel for Mr. Cook : 
He is. 

Mr. Blake, Counsel for the Accused : 

It is a matter of fact, and the fact will depend and the results will depend upon 
e facts that are presented : but that statement that was made amounts to nothing 
less we have presented to us the facts on which that conclusion was arrived at. Then 
regard to these statements, this declaration, this which is the equivalent of the oath, 
lat is there to support it ? We may surround the matter ever so much with verbiage, 
t it must always come back to this question, do you prove by competent evidence 
at Sir Richard Cartwright offered or authorized the late Hon. M. C. Cameron to offer 
e accuser a senatorship for $10,000? How is that proved ? We have against it to 
gin with — and I supplement that which my learned friend presented this morning — 
s absolute oath of Sir Richard Cartwright and of Sir Wilfrid Laurier that this was 
t done directly or indirectly. One of the advantages of trial by jury in the locality 
lere the circumstances took place is that you have people that know th^ witnesses 
at are produced. You have the people that have lived amongst them, can test their 
edibility. I think 1 may appeal to that. These gentlemen have lived with you. Sir 
ilfrid Laurier and Sir Richard Cartwright. I may plead for them that consideration 
it is ever given that a man is taken to be truthful until the reverse is shown, and I 
Brefore say that the absolute oath of these two gentlemen should be received and 
rtainly should be received for the reasons that further on I will assign against the 
th of the accuser in this case. We have another fact that seems to be very strongly 
ainst the contest of the accuser, and that is the fact that Sir Richard Cartwright 
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favoured ^Ir. Cook from the beginning to the end and needed no indaoementi monetary 
or otherwise, to support him as he did to the very end. The money would make no 
difference to him. He began by his support, he ended by his support^ as did Mr. M. G. 
Cameron. I think also another circumstance which is very strong is that a number d 
letters are produced to which I shall have to refer later on, written at ^e time of the 
alleged transaction, written at the crucial period, and referring to this transaction, but 
not the one relied on. It is not produced. Then the letters which are produced assign 
reasons that I think should be satisfactory to the mind of anyone open to conviction tl»t 
money was not the cause, but other reasons assigned and reassigned in these letters 
caused the difficulty in the way. Then it did strike me that no person would be guilty 
of the folly of entrusting this matter to another if it was to be done, as he was being 
constantly interviewed by Mr. Cook when such suggestions could have been made 
directly without the risk of the intervention of a third party. It struck me as most 
peculiar that from August of 1896 up to 1899, although there were frequent interviews, 
interviews that were much too constant, Mr. C-ook dare not put forward any occasion 
on which anyone of these persons ever made the suggestion to him in regard to the 
question of money. It is not as if they were far removed. It is not as if they did not 
discuss this question, but they did discuss it, and no doubt whatever if there was truth 
in the statement of Mr. Cook on some of these occasions they would have stated to him 
*The matter of difficulty really is the question of money, and it must be paid.' He 
states that he saw every one of the ministers of the Crown, of the Ontario ministers, 
that he discussed these matters, that he presented his claims, but they being alive he 
dare not present the fact that any such statement was ever made to them. Then the 
fact that there was no pretense that this statement was ever mentioned to any other 
member of the government, when, as a bribe, it would be useless unless those to be 
affected knew of it. What was the object iri doing that unless it was to influence the 
members of the Government, and how could they be influenced unless they were aware 
that there was this offer of the money ? It would be useless doing it unless that know- 
ledge came home to the place where you are to influence and to persons that were to be 
influenced — but from beginning to end there never was the first word to any of these 
ministers so frequently interviewed — any one of them that this matter was told to them. 
* A great secret : Mr. Cook is going to give us »? 10,000, and therefore be sure to give him 
the senatorship.' Not a word of that passed. The $10,000 was useless unless it was 
known to these gentlemen in whose hands was this j^ift. Then the fact which seemed 
to me to be immensely strong that after the alleged offer the relations between the 
parties continued and the usual arguments continued to be used. It seems to me to be 
all folly to say $10,000 was demanded and nothing was to be done unless it was paid, 
and that they should keep like children playing at this for y^ars when there was an 
absolute barrier put in the way. * It is the $10,000 that is the difficulty, and until that 
$10,000 is satisfied there can be no giving to you the senatorship.' The whole of this 
was folly, was by-play, was waste of time. There was according to his statement one 
distinct answer, and that is money and money must be given, and without it you get no 
senatorship. It seems to me that it dispels entirely that statement of Mr. Cook. Then 
we have also the fact that letters most friendly passed for years between the parties; 
which could not have been the case if a bribe were really offered. If it were really a 
bribe how is it that the letters to which I referred express kindly feelings, kindly greet- 
ings, hoping that they may succeed, has never lost sight of them, and so on — the man 
that now says there was a bribe offered to him ? 

Then we have in these letters hopes and expectations expressed by the accuser 
repeatedly, which would be out of the question if the whole matter had been blocked by 
the non-payment of the amount of the price of the senatorship. These statements I am 
giving now are simply undoubted facts. These are matters as to which there is no 
question. These are matters that are present to us in the evidence, and if there was 
nothing else but the denial of these gentlemen and these statements that I have referred 
to, I\submit with very great confidence, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee, 
that there could be but the one result, and that is that it is impossible that there could 
have been an offer made looking at the position of the parties at the time that it was 
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said to have been made and subsequently to it. Another matter seemed to me very 
material in dealing with the evidence of the accuser. If there is one thing that he 
wanted to do it was to hit the Premier of Canada. His name is put first in the allega- 
tion of charge. You must not forget that this charge is that 8ir Wilfrid Laurier and 
other members of the Cabinet were guilty of the charge. I submit to you gentlemen of 
the Committee that if we disprove that as to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, on what principle are 
you to say that it is proved against Sir Richard Cartwright ; because it depends upon 
the same oath. If it is wrong in regard to the other, how can you give him credit as to 
this case ? The whole siory must stand or fall together, and he has absolutely alleged 
on all of these occasions that it was Sir Wilfrid Lauiier and the other that did this. It 
is a statement under oath. If he fails as to the one on what principle is it that you are 
to give credit in regard to the other 1 The usual way is, the judge says * Where am I 
to draw the line 1 How can I say that a witness that is discredited as to the one is to 
be credited as to the other'? Must not the conclusion be ' You are a person on whose 
statement we cannot place reliance ? ' Then that being so, the story, as it all depends 
upon his statement, and that is discredited, must fall as a whole and be cast out as 
something that proceeded from his imagination. I want to say a word before dealing 
with the evidence upon the question which I should not otherwise touch upon but that 
it is necessary because of the common sense which is now reduced into the law upon the 
subject, that is that you must look at the character of the person who makes a charge, 
and where a person has got some ulterior motive, where he is actuated by revenge, where 
he has made a statement at one time that he feels bound to support or sustain, then 
you have a case which you must investigate with the greatest astuteness whatever that 
person brings forward. Does he or does he not occupy that position ? Shall I begin 
with this letter which was not put in by Mr. Cook but was one of the letters that was 
produced afterwards, and not put in by him for a very plain reason, that it would have 
interfered very greatly with the statement which he thought proper to make upon oath. 
Now, here is the person with whom you have to deal. That is the letter of the 25th 
August, 1896, put in at a subsequent date, and not put in by Mr. Cook in the opening 
of his case. It is in the supplemental. It is not one of those in the original book. But 
I ask the attention of this Committee to this fact : it is in Mr. Cook's letter-book from 
which he produced the other letters, but was not a letter that was produced by him, 
and I may just say that I think the reason of it was this : he stated that Mr. Cameron 
had asked him to return him his letters. Now, I think that anybody thiit fairly reads 
the letter of the 25th August will come to this conclusion. That letter was the first 
mention of returning letters, because he not only speaks of it, but he gives a reason for 
it, and he says : * I return your letters and will do so with any further communication 
you may send, so there will be nothing on record from you knowing your caution in 
matters of this kind.' He does not say because we have arranged it, or because 
you have asked it, but as coming from Mr. Cook himself he says *I will do it 
because I know your caution in matters of this kind.' Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to 
dwell for a moment upon that — *I return your letter and will do so with 
any further communication you may send me, as there will be nothing on record 
from you.' In other words, * speak to me perfectly freely, because I will return the 
letters ' — not only that, but * there will be nothing on record ; ' and that man says, * I 
kept copies of the letters ; I lied to him ; I induced him to be absolutely free with me, 
and I then made this base plot to endeavour to entrap him.' Now, that is the source 
from which we get this charge and get this testimony — * I return your letter and will 
do so with any further communication you may send me, so there will be nothing on 
record from you ' — not merely, * I will return the letters,' but * there will be nothing on 
record.* And four years afterwards he produces the record, and he says that notwith- 
standing that I lulled him by that letter, I kept a copy of it, and I bring it up in 
judgment against him now ; I bring it up in judgment against the dead man ; I bring 
it up in judgment against a man whose tongue is tied and cannot answer. I have 
poisoned my dagger for the two men that I am obliged to admit all through were the 
two men that stood by me, and did whatever could be done to get me into this Senate. 
Thank God he is nob in the Senate, and Lavs Deo, he never will be in it. That is the 
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source and that is the beginning of this plot ; and with a man that will lay a plot o! 
that kind, what is the use of talking al)out honour t He casts honour to the winds, 
and truth must always accompany honour ; and if you cast honour to the windsy truth 
goes with it, and where is there any reliability for any statement he may make ? Then, 
I cannot help commenting upon a matter which is ever considered in our law courts, 
and that is the staleness of this claim. It is kept for many years, and is only presented 
at this period. It is only presented in order to accomplish an end. That is his revenge. 
That is always a matter that is looked at, for if a man makes a statement, there is very 
little that will hold him back from doing anything that may be needed in order to con- 
firm it, so that he may obtain whatever advantage is to flow from the statement that 
he makes. Then another thing that struck me very much in connection with this was 
that really he seemed to me to stand there as a man that wanted to be bought. He 
never spurned the offer. We must judge of these matters by the way people generally 
act — he never spurned it ; he never spurned the man ; he never repudiated it; he kept 
on using these same instruments for the accomplishment of his purpose, and he never 
disclosed it during all these years to any being except to his confidential solicitor, Mr. 
Biggs. These are matters which, if they were presented in court in regard to cases in 
court, would be treated in this way : The court would simply say, * We cannot receive 
any such statement under these circumstances.' The thing is impossible. Then I was 
very much struck also with what Mr. Biggs said. He says that they consulted the 
Criminal law. Cook does not seem to be quite easy as to how far ho was going. He 
seemed to desire to know how far he could go. Do I do him wrong, Mr. Chairman, in 
saying that a person that would be guilty of these things has only one standard, and 
that is the standard of the criminal law ? Do I do him wrong in saying that the 
reason he consulted Mr. Biggs was to see whether the criminal law would have him, and 
for no other purpose, and that the advice that was given by the solicitor virtually was: 
* You must be careful, because, if there is any such ns buying or selling, then you will 
be liable ! ' You must judge of these transactions by the way that it would strike one 
if you met them in every day life. We have, therefore, a man without honour, for he 
has cast it to the winds; a man who has been disappointed, embittered, fancies he has 
had some grievance, and then seeks his revenge in the manner to which I hav««. referred. 
That also after four years. You must remember that memory at best is treivcherous. 
After four years of warping, and considering, and thinking and pondering, what can 
you not work up the mind to believe? All that has to be taken into consideratinn in 
dealing with his evidence. 

Then I say in passing — not that I conceive that Sir Wilfrid Laurier or Sir Richard 
Carlwright are in the slighest degree interested in that — giving the fullest credence to 
what the accuser has said, can it possibly go further than that if the accuser paid a sum 
on money towards a legitimate fund for party purposes, that his loyalty to the party, 
which some doubted might thereby be made stronger ? Was it not simply * Do it or not, 
just as you please, but I have no senatorship to give, and I have no promise as to 
results.' I merely say in passing that so far as JM r. Cameron is concerned, I should like to 
say a word for the dead, and it seemed to me that fairly viewing the evidence it might 
very properly be stated that he did not go beyond that, and very possibly there were 
legitimate election expenses, and very possibly they might have been met out of this 
fund. That was his offer at all events, and that was his view. Then the only link 
which it is sought to forge in and through that, to which in considering the lettei-s I 
shall refer further, is the letter which is not produced, and a conversation said to have 
taken place which cannot be fixed and which has been I conceive abundantly denied. 
I want to return for a few moments to the consideration of the oral testimony of the 
accuser and then I want to turn for a short while to the letters which I conceive if 
placed in order and read with care will utterly disprove any thought of money or pay- 
ment or the like. 

My learned friend was obliged to and did comment upon the statement of Mr. Cook. 
I scarcely need trouble the Committee with any quotations as to the discrepancy or as to 
the want of the exact language, but that is found at page 39. * I ain't going to swear 
to each and every individual word.' In the most important items, he said, * or some- 
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thing like that.' Again at page 13 the same expression. Now, it is impossible to 
•exaggerate the importance of getting from the witness the exact expression, the exact 
words and not as he says ^ the meaning of it or the gist.' That may be a misapprehen- 
sion, a misundeirstanding It is the words, and the Committee is to jud<;e of what was 
the effect But this general observation of the witness that he cannot remember is 
much strengthened by the result in the evidence. He says there ' I do not think ' ; 
and take for instance the forgetting an interview with Mr. Preston to which he referred. 
Although he said he did mention the fact of the offer made he is unable to give the time 
or place or name of any person except that of Mr. Biggs. See pages 12 and 13 of the 
report as to this. Then as to his belief as to want of authority on the part of Mr. 
Cameron, he said he had *■ no recollection.' ' I do not think, but I will not say 
positively ' page 35. That seems to me to be very important in view of the evidence of 
Mr. Biggs. He may try now to disparage Mr. Biggs, bub when it suited his purpose 
he had him for years as his confidential solicitor, and so much does he trust him that he 
is the person that he takes down to Mr. Cameron to be present at this discussion or 
conversation to which he refers. It does not come well from to-day to seek to 
disparage the . person that was his trusted adviser for these years, and against 
whom nothing is said until he is asked as to his evidence and until he is 
told, (and to my mind it approaches very near to subornation of perjury) that 
be wants him to assist in his evidence. Then, for the first time he turned against 
him — then for the first time he is dissatisfied with Mr. Biggs. The terms of the letter 
and to its contents, the alleged interview and the date of it with Mr. Preston, these are 
all speaking in general terms, very cogent to show that you cannot come to the conclu- 
sion that there is an abs«)lute and distinct memory and an absolute and distinct state- 
ment of what actually did take place. I have referred to the declaration, and T want, 
if you will be good enough, gentlemen of the Committee, to take and contrast that, for I 
will not spend the time in doing more than giving the pages — contrast it with what he 
gives upon examination and cross-examination. My learned friend says that nothing 
was got out of the cross examination. I thought all that we could expect was got from 
the cross examination, for I had in my mind what was to be found on page VII and in 
these other pages, and I thought one could scarcely have a greater discrepancy than 
between one and the other. Just to refresh the mind' on page VII, *he showed me a 
letter in which he was authorized to inform me that I could have the position I applied 
for provided I would do something.' Now, that is the only place we have the statement 
Mr. Cameron was authorized to inform him of anything. We have at page 3 'Our 
friend Cook must surely do something in this connection, or something like that.' * I 
won't get nearer than that.' Then here are the two statements, virtually under oath. 
Which is to be believed ? Did the letter state Mr. Cameron was authorized to inform 
or did it not? Did it state .Mr. Cook could have the position or did it not, and did it 
state Mr. Cook had applied for it or did not it, and did it say he should do something 
or did it not, or is it all wrong, the fact at pages 32 and 33 is all boiled down to this, 
* Our friend Cook must do something.' Something preceded, I cannot give you a word ; 
something followed ; I cannot give you a word. All I can remember is, there was this 
language in it. As to the signature he could not tell ; as to t'^e date I do not remem- 
ber. A dangerous thing for a witness to fix these which might possibly be contradicted, 
and so * I cannot remember.' As to the day of the week I am not sure about it. I do 
not just know. The letter began I cannot tell you how. I do not know whether it 
was *My dear Cameron.' I do not suppose that there were more than twenty-five or 
thirty words in it. *That is about all you remember.' Yes, Hhat is about all.' And I 
ask the gentlemen of the committee to compare that statement with what is found here 
in the evidence at these pages which have been given. Now, another thinsj is very 
peculiar about that letter, I think. At this point, if there is any truth in the statement 
of the accuser there could not have been anything that had passed between the parties 
with regard to the consideration, for he says, when asked, *Then it was so doubtful to 
your mind that you did not recognize what it meant and you felt it necessary to apply 
to Mr. Cameron. Is that the case? — A. Yes.' 
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My learned friend may draw many things from the letter, but Mr. Cook says he 
did not know what it meant, and he was obliged to ask what it meant. He did not 
know it. It is perfectly clear, then, that up to that point there was no ofier, and the 
supposed contents he gives to the Committee. He did not understand what it was, and 
ne asked Mr. Cameron what it meant, and he has it *he got Sir Richard Gartwright to 
write this letter saying you should do something, and Mr. Cameron interpreted it in his 
own way, and his answer is *Ye8.' How can we know what were the real contents of 
the letter, what really passed, from whom it emanated, what was the purpose intended 
to serve 1 The evidence certainly leaves this entirely unsettled. No man's mind coold 
come to a definite conclusion upon it. 

Then the other matter that seemed to be important, and I dwell for a moment only 
upon it, that which the accuser makes the connecting link, is left in a state of greater 
uncertainty, that is the conversation said to have taken place between the accuser and 
Sir Richard Cartwright. A most marvellous thing that seeing Sir Richard Gartwright 
— going down purposely for this for two years — he never said a word upon this ques- 
tion. For two years he never said a word about the ten thousand dollars. For two 
years there was not a word breathed about it, and then simply in this eji jxissant kind 
of style he relates what took place. That is at page 5. * When I was just leaving the 
office, I said : * by the way Sir Richard, Mr. Cameron demanded from me for one of the 
other appointments ten thousand dollars. Is that correct ? ' * He said Mr. Cameron 
wanted to get some money for party purposes : he said it in that way — Mr. Cameron 
wanted to get some money for party purposes, and he took this way of obtaining it, or 
something of that sort.' I said to him * will you swear that he did not say I suppose it.' 
and he answered * No, I won't swear but that he said I suppose it.' If that word is pu^ 
in, what is there in that 1 Then, this is another statement of what took place. ' I asked 
him if Mr. Cameron had authority from Sir Richard or the Government to ask for ten 
thousand dollar.«», and he stated that Mr. Cameron was the author, or that Mr. Cameron 
wanted the ten thousand dollars for party purposes, and that he assented to it for that 
purpose, and then that Mr. Cameron wanted it for party purposes, * I said Sir Ri- 
chard Cartwright told me that Mr. Cameron had spoken to him and that Mr. Cameron 
wanted it for party purposrs.' Now, this is the first occasion on which we have intro- 
duced the statement that Mr. Cameron had spoken to him.' Five times that is presented 
to the witness ; five times he is asked the question, and this is the only occasion on 
which he said that Mr. Cameron had spoken to him. Then on page 38 he gives a re- 
vised version in this language * Just as I was leaving his office, I walked out ; part of 
♦ihe way, I walked just in front of his counter, and 1 said, by the way Sir Richard, Mr. 
Cameron demanded from me ten thousand dollars for the late senatoiship.' The other 
was for one of the two appointments, or for the appointment, and now it is for the * late 
senatorship.' He continues * was that correct V 'Oh yes, he said, Mr. Cameron wanted 
some money for party purposes and he took this means to g^^t it, and that is about it, 
something like that — took this means to get it.' That is all he will say. And then he 
ijiys in his next reply * By the way, Mr. Cameron asked me for ten thousand dollars for 
ohe last appointment, one of the last appointments.' Further on the question was asked 
* Will you swear that what was stated was that he supposed that Mr. Cameron at that 
time wanted money for party purposes ? — A. Cameron, he said, wanted money for party 
purposes. 

* Q. Do you swear he did not say he supposed ? — A. I will not say he said he sup- 
posed. 

* Q. Will you swear he did not say it ? — A. No, I will not swear to it. I know that 
he knew the letter was written. 

* Q. Did you say a word to him about the letter — because this is the first we have 
heard of it ? — A. I do not know.' 

Now it is very remarkable how the evidence of Mr. Biggs, supposed to corroborate 
the evidence of Mr. Cook, confronts it in important particulars. I will 
give the evidence on the difiFerent pages and you will see how the witness that was to 
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corroborate, absolutely denies. On page 77 he says * He wanted me/ that is Mr. Cook 
wanted him, * to give evidence to help him to make out his case. He told 
me how important it was to him to make out his case, and wanted me to help.' 
Not a very nice proposition for any man to present to another. At page 67 Mr. Biggs 
says that it was not he who suggested that he should go down with Mr. Cook and see 
Mr. Cameron on the contrary Mr. Biggs says it was Mr. Cook who suggested that he 
should go down. Then, on the same page, he says that he did not tell him that if he 
subscribed the ten thousand he would get a senatorship. At page 68 it is clear that 
Mr. Cameron was one of many persons whom Mr. Cook thought to obtain help from in 
his application. Then at page 70 we have the grounds on which the subscription asked 
for was based, and that is that Mr. Cook had always spent money on himself and not 
on others. These are pocae items in which Mr. Biggs contradicts Mr. Cook. And then 
we find that it negatives entirely a promise and an offer, for on the contrary the state- 
ment is absolute in answer to the question of Mr. Biggs * What guarantee could he 
have 1 — A. Oh, well, he would have to take his chances.' It also negatives absolutely 
the statement of Mr. Cook, for Mr. Biggs says that Mr. Cook asked * Would you con- 
sider five thousand dollars a good subscription 1 ' Then it is important as showing the 
conclusion at wluch Mr. Biggs arrived, because it is the same as that which, notwith- 
standing his deposition, M r. Cook also arrived at. Now that is very important. Mr. 
Cook fenced at that very considerably. I presume he knew what had taken place, and 
I presume he knew what Mr. Biggs would say, and the conclusion was * I did not think 
subscription, or non-subscription, would do very much. I did nob think Mr. Cameron 
had any authority to do anything. I thought he was taking his chances.' That you 
will find again repeated at page 74. Now, the reason for the immense importance of 
that is this, that it was after this letter was written, after this letter which was set 
forth in the declaration so fully but amounted to so little when he came before the 
Committee — it was after that that this took place, and if there was anything that he 
draws from that letter it is that there was the authority, and now the statement is * I 
did not think there was any authority.' That shows what his view at that time was 
with regard to that letter, that it did not convey that thought to him. Surely as 
between the two we are to credit Mr. Biggs rather than Mr. Cook. Then again at 
page 75, in absolute contradiction of the statement, * Q. From anything that Mr. Cook said 
to you, did Mr. Cook come to the same conclusion — that is, that he had not any 
authoiity whatever, and that he was wanting the money for himself ? — A. We dis- 
cussed — of course after we got away from Mr. Cameron, we discussed the matter, and I 
said to Mr. Cook, do you think that' if M. C. Cameron got ten thousand dollars — are 
you fool enough to think that the party would ever see it 1 And he said he did not 
believe they would, and I did not believe they would either.' And then what does he 
say ? * He had not shown us that he had anything to give us. We just had his state- 
ment, and there was not anything to make us think.' Now, that was about a week 
after this letter, this letter which is said to be so vitally important today, and on which 
so much stress is laid. This took place after it, and he states Mr. Cameron had nothing 
to show. This is the letter that is said to be in existence and which the Committee are 
asked to receive as being that which authorized him to do what is suggested. He goes 
on from this * We inferred from that that he intended at any rate to say 
to us I am not authorized to ask anything.' * He did not pretend to have any 
authority to give the senatorship if he paid the money.' That is on the 
same page, 75. Then it is to be observed also in this examination at pages 
72, 73 and 74, although Mr. Biggs interviewed all of the Ontario ministers there never 
was a suggestion of a subscription, nor was Mr. Cameron's name mentioned in connec- 
tion with this matter. It seems to me to be almost idle to talk of Mr. Cameron being 
the agent of any one excepting Mr. Cook. Mr. Cook was the person who saw Mr. 
Cameron, who asked him as his agent to do what he could to interview the old guard 
and to interview the ministers. He was the person that was sent — that is Mr. Cameron 
— by Mr. Cook, but he was only sent I presume as one of a dozen persons that were 
thus employed. Mr. Biggs went, we know. He saw Mr. McMullen, besides all the 
ministers, and these were all persons that were asked by Mr, Cook to do this, and not 
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persons who were to act in the interests of tlie government or of the ministry. It can 
scarcely be conceived, seeing that Mr. Cook in not a muzzled ox, how be could have 
kept to himself these matters for all these yearn. It seems to me that this could not 
have been the case, that if this were the block that was presented he would let every 
one in the street know how he had been treated. Then there is a peculiar bit of evidence 
in the statement of Mr. Preston. I refer to that. He was before the Committee. My 
learned friend 1 think was unreasonably severe upon him. Certainly Mr. Preston did 
not get the worst of the liitle amenities that passed Iwtween the counsel and witness 
when he was being examined, and there did seem to be the semblance of truth in what 
he was saying, and I should be sorry to consider that this Committee came to the con- 
clusion that he was in any way a discredited witness. Nothing that passed here that 
I could see would warrant any such conclusion. Now, if there is any truth in the 
statement of Mr. Cook, would he not have answered to Mr. Preston at once that he had 
been trying this t'^n thousand dollars. It is also worthy of note that Mr. Cook put this 
matter to Mr. Biggs in the following language. Mr. Cameron wanted him to subscribe 
to the party fund, and the answer of Mr. Biggs was * I advised it could be done bona 
fide, <kc.' It is worthy of note also that Mr. Preston stated to Mr. Cook when Mr. 
Cook suggested something about the ten tnousand dollars, that he had better not try 
anything of that kiiid, as also did Mr. Biggs. I do not know that there is anything in 
the statement of Mr. Cook that would warrant the casting aside of the evidence of these 
two gentlemen, Biggs and Preston, in his favour. Mr. Biggs was his agent, and went 
down to Ottawa and interviewed all the ministeis, but nothing was said about the pay- 
ment of ten thousand dollars. It seems to me to be something that the mind of man 
cannot conceive : if this ten thousand dollars was the real matter, why was it that Mr. 
Biggs, the agent that was sent down there — the second agent — was not told * remember 
you can do nothing without the ten thousand dollars, for I have tried it without and 
that has been the demand made and that is the price for it.' He would have mentioned 
it to him, it seems to me, beyond any doubt. I do not know what the recent conversa- 
tions that were referred to which took place in the Russell House would have been 
exaggerated into if those persons who had to do with them were not alive, and thus it 
would not have been a good thing to make such statements when the chief actors were 
still living. Then the story of Mr. Frank McDonald, which is something I only men- 
tion en passant, is very peculiar. To me it bears on its face untruth. He said that be 
went up th^re for the purpose of buying a schooner. We do not hear that any schooner 
was bought, but we do find that he spent the afternoon with Mr. M. C. C imeron, and 
what struck me as being peculiar on the face of it was this : everybody knowing Mr. 
Cook's anxiety to get a senatorship and he also wishing it when he told his father- 
in-law he was going to Goderich, that, notwithstanding that fact ten months 
intervened before, he says, he mentioned a word to Mr. Cook about this stat-ement. 
That to my mind is utterly incomprehensible. The first thing Mr. Cook's son-in-law 
would have stated on c« ining back would have been what was the result of this discus- 
sion. I have no doubt whatever that the senatorship had a great deal more to do with 
his going to Goderich than his buying the Flying Dutchman, which never seems to have 
had any existence. Tlien as to the remarks about Mr. Preston, it is most laughable, 
apart from the absolut • denial at that time that he had not been for six years in the 
employ of the Dominion Government and had nothing to do with the matter. 1 thought, 
as I have said, that that was something we really had nothing to do with, as there could 
be no shadow of doubt that Mr. Preston was not a go-between, that he was not an 
agent, and therefore what he might have said or done did not amount to anything. I 
may say this with regard to the witness : I do not want to argue the question of law 
that was raised, but as my learned friend has spoken of it, I simply say to my mind 
there is no question whatever that the evidence of Mr. Hancock is not admissible. It 
would be a nice way of making evidence if it were. Any man could make evidence 
by going out and making a statement. There is just the one line of cases that I under- 
stand in which it is said that such a statement becomes a verbal act — as an illustration, 
if a person rushes into this room wounded and bleedins:, he may give an explanation of 
how these wounds came, but that is wholly different from this case. Any man might 
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go out of this committee room and might say in the corridor that the Chairman of this 
Committee has been doing this, that and the other thing, and then that statement, 
under this ruling, this Hancock evidence could be brought in as evidence against the 
Chairman — how absurd that would be. It would open the door so to the manufacturing 
evidence that the law closes it. permitting it only in a case such as I have mentioned 
where the wounds establish it, and the law calls it a verbal act. A man rushing from 
a certain place having been ill treated, and cases of that kind, I put iu the same 
category, but you must have something of that nature before you can allow such evidence 
to be given. Tt would be absolutely unsafe and a means of manufacturing evidence if 
there was any other rule. Then I say as to the evidence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir 
Richard Cart w right I shall not trouble the Committee with that — it is there before 
you — further than to say that you will observe that in the answers of Sir Richard 
Cartw right he is very careful always to say simply \ do not think that ./here were other 
letters, but that he is absolutely absolute in the statement that if there were other 
letters there was no letter of the kind that is referred to. U( on that he is absolute ; 
upon the other matters th^y may be there, for wh^n he was dealing with hundreds of 
letters in connection with this matter it would be very unsafe that he should tax his , 
memory and very unreasonable to htate that his memory upon it should he perfect. But 
as to the attack that my learned friend made upon it and as to his want of backbone 
and reliability, whatever may be the defects of Sir Richard Cartwright, T never .until 
to-day heard that those were brought up against him. The evidence T submit, is evidence 
that is from begmning to end worthy of credit, the evidence of a man whose word 
should be taken, the evidence of a man known to the public and who has lived long in 
this neighbourhood. We know him ; his life has been before the community 
here, and who is it that will dare say he will not believe him upon his 
oath I Now, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee, T want to say a 
few words upon these letters. I do not think that anyone will understand them 
until, being put in order, they are taken and read through according to their dates. 
When they are taken in their proper order you will find that there is a reasonable 
explanation of every statement. Now if you will remember. Gentlemen of this Commit- 
tee, when that first exhibit, dated August 4, 1896, was produced, in what a depth 
of tone the words * keep quiet ' were read ; but then the letter that follows explains the 
whole of that : * I shall be guided by your good judgment and keep quiet. In the mean- 
time, however, I have sent my applications.' I have referred to the next letter in 
which he says, * return all letters '. Then we have the letter of the 25th, Exhibit No. 
25. It should come in its order there. I found that I could not make very much of the 
letter until, placing them in that way, placing them all in their sequence, then the one 
letter explains the other. Exhibit No. 25 is dated August 25, 1896. It is the long 
effusion of the accuser in this matter, setting forth all that he has done. It is important 
as showing what were the difficulties in the way — * others are seeking the position, 
against them I have not one word to say '. Then he speaks of his active personal work 
and the like. Then the next letter in order is Exhibit No. 10, dated August 25, also, 
and marked private, from Mr. Cook. It is as follows : — 

* I have to-day forwarded you a letter as suggested re my claim to be appointed 
senator. From your very kind reception of mi? last week, and your strong expressions 
in regard to the appointment, and ray claims thereto, I feel that I will not be overlooked 
My friends are already congratulating m'i. I know that you believe that past services 
should be rewarded, and wherever you have anything to do with the case it will be 
done. Hence my great confidence in obtaining the appointment. However, I am not a 
worn out war horse in any sense. I intend to devote more of my time in the future to 
politics than in the past. I have accumulated a competency and will thus be able to 
give my time and services to the country. I thank you very heartily for your kindness 
to me and shall endeavour in every way to reciprocate.' 

Now that is the letter which Mr. Cook wrote to Sir Richard on August 27. Ex- 
hibit No. 1 1 is marked * strictly confidential ', and is a letter from Sir Richard Cart- 
wright to Mr. Cook : * My Dear Cook, bring all the influence you can to bear on Sir 
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Oliver. Glad, got your detailed letter, though knew parts before. Bat do not ne^^t 
precaution above.' 

All very private and very confidential, and a kind of thing that oould not be made 
public, so we have at the earliest period the necessity for being confidential in regard to 
these matters, although nothing in regard to money introduced. Now that being so, 
we have next the exhibit which is marked No. 2, which properly follows exhibit No. 11. 
It is also dated August 27, and that letter, put in at an early date without any of its 
surroundings, cannot be properly understood. Mr. Cameron writing to Mr. Cook says, 
* If you pull any strings quietly — do it \ But in these letters which are before and 
which follow, it is perfectly plain that the strin&!S to be pulled are these which are 
referred to here. There must be influence brought to bear. * I had several converssr 
tions with C, who is sound. I called at M.'s office four times but could not find him 
in. I will go to his house to-morrow and sound him and let you know ; meantime if yon 
pull any string quietly — do it.' Now what does he say in answer to that? His reply 
is exhibit 12, dated August 28, the following day. * Your very welcome letter is just to 
hand. I shall carry out your suggestions, and in furtherance thereof on Monday night 
I shall go to Ottawa, arriving there Tuesday morning, when, I trust, all will be satis- 
factory.' And in answer to the other letter of the 27th we have exhibit No. 3, which 
should be put in there. * Your welcome letter of yesterday is just to hand. I am 
certainly obliged for your courtesy and good will. I hope you have seen Mowat and 
have put my case as strongly as I know you can and will. I hope to see you next week. 
Do you think some of the other members of the Old Guard would support me, if so, 
would you say a word for me? I return your letter as promised.' 

We get a letter the 25th August, exhibit 25. Then the next one we get is No. 10. 
But if you put this one with the other as to the date, then this pulling of strings, and 
so on, is all perfectly plain, and it is *see the Old Guard.' * Get somebody to see Sir 
Oliver Mowat ', and the like. This you will see is a letter from Sir Richard Cartwright 
to Mr. Cook, and then a letter from Mr. Cameron to Mr. Cook and then we have the 
two answers of Mr. Cook to Sir Richard Cartwright and Mr. Cook to Mr. Cameron 
answering these- suggestions of his, and what should be done. Then we find on thfc 
29th of August, exhibit No. 4, in which Mr. Cameron says : 

* I had a long interview with Mowat. One other man stands in the way — wealthy. 
Also interviewed Billy Patterson and Cartwright this a.m. The latter is strong- 
sound. There is one way by which the matter can be put sure. I won*t mention the 
way till I see you. I go west on Thursday next.' 

Now, we find so far as this correspondence goes, that the letter of the 11th of 
September explains it. He answers on the 31st of August by exhibit No. 5 : — 

* I am in receipt of your kind letter of the 20th inst., and note what you say. I 
am very anxious to know what your suggestion is. I have decided not to go to Ottawa 
just now.' Then he says he will be in Toronto on the arrival of the train, and then 
Mr. Cameron writes him on the 11th Sept., which shows I think, the way by which 
the matter can be * put sure'. The letter of September 11, is as follows, *Dear 
Cook, nothing new, except that I find Mowat's friend for the Senate is James Young, of 
Gait, and he sticks to him like a bur. What the end may be I can't say.' 

And that is, unless you get Mowat, the thing is hopeless. That letter of the 29th 
of August is the continuation of the correspondence. How can you reconcile Sir Oliver 
Mowat 1 Can you get rid of James Young ? And that we get continued on in another 
letter, that is of the l^th of September, carrying on these difficulties and the way in 
which they can be dealt with. The letter of the 1 8th of September is one which was 
omitted. I do not know why Mr. Cook omitted it, but it is now among the papers. 

* Your kind letter of llth inst. to hand and noted, for which, accept my thanks 
I note what you say about James Young. He has been out of politics for 14 years, 
and while he was in he spent no money to speak of. He received his reward but was 
not equal to it and had to resign. He asked my assistance when he was seeking the 
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rovincial Treasarership, and I worked hard for him. He told me that all he wanted 
sks the prefix of Hon. to his name and he would be satisfied, and he has it. He sui'ely 
ould not stand in the way of an old friend who assisted him before. Besides no 
>plicant that I have heard mentioned is less entitled to further reward than he is.' 

He does not appear to think it is very difficult to get rid of this man, who, being 
e protege of Sir Oliver Mowat, until he is got rid of, there will be no chance, 
it it is worthy of note. Why trouble about this if it is all a question of money, 
dwell on this because my learned friend says that in one of these earlier 
bters because there was the word * wealthy,' that shows that money was in- 
nded all through. Then why was it that all this unmeaning nonsense was going 
I between these persons if money was the only thing concerned ? It was ridiculous ; 
lere was no use wasting their time and energies if there was nothing but money in it. 
t this time we do not find a word about money. In pencil, at the foot of that letter 
)U will perceive * I would like to know when the House will prorogue, as I would like 
see you in Ottawa about the other matters we were talking about.' So there were 
her matters between them. Then we come to the letter of October 5, 1896,— two letters, 
le on the 5th and the other of the 6th. Those I think are about the most material 
bters that are before the Committee. It must not be lost sight of that it is alleged 
at on October 2, the alleged letter was produced at the Union Station in Toronto and 
e offer was made. Now was it possible for Mr. M. C. Cameron to write a letter of 
is kind — if it was money that was wanted. And if that was the dispute is it possible 
3 would have had such a letter as that of October 5 ? It is to my mind out of the ques- 
3n. He writes down to Sir Richard Cart w right saying * I had an in.erview with the 
jrson named in your letter for an hour in Toronto on my way home. I found the in- 
vidual in question very indignant.' Is it because I had asked him for ten thousand 
)llars or because I had shown him the letter of Sir Richard Cartwright? No, he sets 
it the whole matter here. * I found the individual in question very indignant threaten- 
g to smash up the local government and also the Dominion government. He complains 
lat he was treated in the most cavalier manner by the Premier. First Le could hardly 
jt an interview with him, and then when he did he acted like an iceberg.' 

Not a word about money from beginning to end. This is a confidential letter and 
there had been a word about money it must have come out. There was nothing to 
ar ; it was between Mr. Cameron and Sir Richard, and they were writing confiden- 
ally. The letter continues — 

* He was insulted, he said, grossly insulted by Sir Oliver, who plainly intimated to 
m that he bad not brains enough for the position he sought. He became a little calmer 
►wards the end of my interview, but was still very indignant. If I were in your place 
would do nothing in the matter for the present. Later on things may come all right.' 

Absolutely impossible to do anything for him or with him, and therefore let the 
atter simmer. But how could that letter have been written if the real question was 
oney that was wanted 1 Then look at the answer. It is dated October 6 and is marked 
mfidential. 

* Your friend's present mood does not quite tally with the idea you expressed to me 
lat he left Ottawa exceedingly confident. It looked more as if he had found a diffi- 
ilty in the quarter you originally approached.' 

Which was Sir Oliver Mowat. You cannot possibly torture that into money. You 
innot possibly torture this * In the quarter you originally approached ' into money, 
/"hen Mr Cook saw further about it he was in better humour and he thought as he left 
3re that his chances were better, and so Sir Richard says * At the same time it is very 
alucky, as I doubt if the matter can be left hanging much longer. There is always 
•ouble in too long delays, and that is specially the case here.' 

Now it is said that that took place after this discussion and that both these people 
new of it, and here are the two letters that passed at that very time, and not only is 
lere no money mentioned, V^ut there is mention of another matter and of difficulties as 
le reason why nothing could be done in the meantime. Tlien there follows after the 
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letter of October 6 a letter dated October 19, exhibit 13, and one of October 7, which 
do not seem to amount to any thing except that in the letter of the 19th Mr. Cook says 
^I am very desirous of having about ten minutes talk with you, and would be very much 
obliged if you would drop me a line before you come, so I may make it a point to oaXX and 
see you.' 

Then comes the difficulty that culminates by Sir Oliver Mowat's refusing — it being 
stated that it was necessary to have people who could speak, not at the street comers, 
but in the Senate, and the letter of October 23, 1896 (Exhibit 27) comee in. It is very 
strange that this gentleman should write, and if there is any truth in him then take the 
whole of this together, because in the fourth paragraph of that letter he says to Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier : — ' I have heard of only one reason, and that was given me by Sir 
Oliver Mowat himself, and it was that he wanted men of ability appointed.' If there 
is any truth in Mr. Cook at all, there is his statement : after this offer had been made,, 
and after the interview at the Rossin House. He knew that the^e people he was 
approaching had never anything to do with the question -money. He says to Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, going over all thette matters, the ox, St. Paul — an immensely long 
letter — that is the only ching, and he says, you are allowing another person to be 
appointed and that is wronc; and there is only one reason for it. Why, if there had 
been a bargain and sale, would he not at once have written there has been a bargain 
and sale already about this, an offer has been made, if I do not get this there will be 
such and such results, but not being anything of the kind he puts in there what was the 
reason, and dealing with a truthful man and dealing with Sir Wilfrid he must be truth- 
ful, he says that is the only reason and proceeds to explain that it does not exist Then 
we come to exhibit 28, another letter of October 29, in which he says : — 

* You did not fully understand my past services or you would not have asked me to 
withdraw my claim. I think I am a reasonable man and that I could recognize them if 
if anybody else had superior claims to my own. The plain suggestion is that I should 
withdraw now and wait for other Ontario senators to die.' 

What chance of getting ten thousand dollars from a man when instead of asking 
him for money they asked him to wait ? You do not understand, you do not want me 
to go in, you do not want ten thousand dollars, but what you do want is that I should 
postpone my going in — that is his statement. There are the two letters of the 16th of 
November and of the 27th of November, 1896. Now the former is one which you re- 
member being read to Sir Richard Cartwright from the Hon. M. C. Cameron, dated the 
16th of November, 1896. Is it not triding with the Committee to say that this had 
anything to do with the senatorship — * The private matter that you know of we can dis- 
cuss when you are here. I am still of the same opinion as I was at the close of the 
Session, and propose to act upon it.' 

The vacancies had been filled at this time, the 1 6th of November, and there were 
no hopes of a vacancy in the near future. The appointments had been made on the 
13th of November, and therefore that letter cannot refer to the senatorship. What 
torturing of the language it would be to make it that. * I propose to act upon it — ' 
something to be done, it could not be a senatorship, wlien they were all filled. — It is 
something I am ^oing to act upon. And then the other letter of the 27th of November 
equally cannot be used in that way. He says to Sir Richard * I decline positively to 
open negotiations with the man in Toronto ? ' Now Sir Richard says he did not think 
that referred to Mr. Cook, and I think it is absolutely clear from the next sentence that 
it could not have referred to Mr. Cook. * The proposition was his own and when the 
matter reached a critical stage he backed out.' Mr. Cook had made no proposition: 
Mr. Cook had not been approaching, according to his statement. Mr. Cook refuses to 
make any proposition, refuses to approjich and this letter s>iys the proposition was his 
own and when the matter reached a critical stage he backed out. If we are to believe 
Mr. Cook at all, he had made no proposals. If we believe Mr. Cook a proposal was 
made to him which he rejected. This, it is perfectly clear, is not Mr. Cook. And then 
he says * the appointments made are all right.' This could scarcely be so if he had been 
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authorized to o£fer a senatorahip to Mr. Cook, who was not receiving it. He could 
not have any authority to make him an offer or he would not have said this — ' what 
do you mean by saying is not likely to remain longT It was very easy for Sir 
Richard Cartwright if he had wanted to do what was wrong to say absolutely, and no 
one could contradict him, that was not Mr. Cook, but he regarded the value of his oath, 
and he would not say it absolutely, although he said I have my reasons for thinking it 
was not Mr. Cook. I say the intrinsic evidence of the letter itself must convince any 
unbiassed person that that conclusion was correct. Then we have the letter of the 2l8t 
of August, 1897, the letter written by Mr. Cook to the Premier congratulating him on 
' his great success,' ' his grand reception in Great Britain and elsewhere, stating that he 
' is delighted and overjoyed at the manner in which Sir Wilfrid upheld the dignity of 
our common country,' that ' words failed to express his admiration of his dignified stand, 
and that he has raised Canada in the estimation of Great Britain to a very high degree, 
and trusting that he may live long to enjoy the honour so deservedlv won — ' to a man 
that he now turns round and says wanted him to pay ten thousand dollars for a senator- 
ship. The letter was written in August, 1897. There is a blank where the 7 should be, 
but my learned friend and I agreed upon that as the date, because it was the time of 
the diamond jubilee and the return of the Premier to Canada. Then there was a letter 
which was not put in, from Mr. Cook to Mr. Cameron, although the answer to it was 
filed. Now this is not like a man who had been dealing with money and dealing falsely 
and wrongly. He takes this up in September, 1897. 

' I notice by yesterday's Olohe that Sir Oliver Mowat, Minister of Justice, has 
accepted the position of Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, and therefore his seat in the 
Senate becomes vacant.' 

We had a lapse there from November, 1896, up to September, 1897. 

* I am an aspirant for the vacancy and I beg to ask your support in connection 
therewith. I believe the Government will now recognize my long service to the party, 
but in all cases of this kind one must have the support of his friends. I would esteem 
it a very great favour if you would write at once in my behalf to the Premier or Sir R. 
J. Cartwright or both as you think best. Thanking you in anticipation, and also for 
past efforts in my behalf, kcJ 

That is not a letter to a man who was a huckster in senatorships. That is the 
letter of Mr. Cook to Mr. Cameron asking him to do what he can for him, not Mr. 
Cameron's letter as having in his hands the dealing with senatorships, and that he could 
distribute them here, there or anywhere else. That was not put in by Mr. Cook, be- 
cause it would show too well why he got the letter of the 30th of September which was 
put in, but it is not the letter of persons that had been engaged in a kind of quasi- 
criminal offence ; but it is ' your long services, and support your friend, and your past 
efforts,' and all that kind of thing which, if a person likes to go into that sort of busi- 
ness, I suppose is legitimate enough. Then we get exhibit No. 9, dated the 30th of 
September, and evidently the letter of a man who is a good deal annoyed 

' I pressed your claim for the position you asked for very strongly on the Govern- 
ment. I supposed at one time that the matter was all arranged. I was, however, dis- 
appointed. You had the cards in your own hands, you refused to play them and so you 
lost the game.' 

I do not know who had the commanding card and I cannot speak by the card ; I 
do not know the game, but the only game we have had up to the present is this, Sir 
Oliver Mowat will not sanction your appointment and Mr. Young is the person that he 
desires to have. Now that be is gone what can you do for me ? ' You might easily 
have kept your mouth shut. You need not have gone round the street comers saying 
what you would do with the Local Government and the Dominion Government. You 
might have behaved so that you would be tolerated in the Senate. You refused to play 
my game ; you played your own and now you are out in the cold.' Any person that is 
1—12 
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accustoiiKKl to be dishonefit may put 8uch a ineaoing upon it as we have heard described, 
but I ueaii to say that without anything up to the present time to lead one to that 
concluHion, and when these are letters that are private and con6dentia), and 
when there '\\^ nn occoHion whatever for endeavouring to cover that ap, no one 
can take out of it except by a very strained moaning, what is attempted to 1)6 
put upon it, aiui luoro particularly when this volume of evidence shows the difficulties 
in the way and how they are to 1x3 m(;t. Then there is the letter of Mr. Cameron to 
8ir Richard Cartwright on the .'JOth of September in which is the remark *I strongly 
pressed the claimn of another man, upon certain conditions. The thing fell through and 
I vowed I would never again interfere in a matter of the kind. I may say to you that 
yesterday I received a letter from the same man pressing me very strongly to press on 
the (Government his apj)ointment. I have declined to interfere on his behalf for reasons 
well known to you.' 

I submit that, fairly reading that, the conditions are shown, and the only con- 
ditions, and that if there were any other conditions with all these letters they would 
there have appeared. The only ont^ that we have had has been already referred to. I 
dare say that if Mr. Cook had kept Iuh tongue quiet and had simply told Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, I will wait until this other appointment is made, that the result would have 
been he would have gotten this senatorship, but when instead of that he did not chose 
to play a dignified and proper card, but went up and down the land irritating all the 
friends and speaking against both governments, then he put himself in such a position 
that he could not exp<»ct the consideration that otherwise he should have received. If 
it had been money, it could havtj been given for that consideration. Then I find exhibit 
32, December 15, 1897, he writes to the Honourable the Minister of Justice : — 

' I hope that justice will be meted out to me at no distant date to fill the seat in 
the Senate vacated by 8ir Oliver Mowat. I am looking forward from day to day for 
this announcement.' 

How could it possibly l)e that in December, 1897, he is looking forward from day 
to day for this announcement. He is writing that to ministers that he says would not 
let him in for less than ten thousand dollars. Whatever passed Ixjtween him and Mr. 
Cameron I do not know, although there is very little evidence of that, but so far as the 
ministers are concerned he approaches them upon his supposed merits. In the same 
way he writes to 8ir Richard Cartwright, * I have Ijeen expecting to receive a call to 
the Senate.' According to the statement here there was ten thousand dollars between 
him and that and he could not expect it. * I have by no means forgotten the matter.' 
Then that is followed up by the letter of March 9 in which he says he is * looking 
forward with pleasure to the announcement of his appointment, as he knows he will 
receive it.' What he said was, 'If you would delay the one then you would get the other.' 
Sir Richard Cartwright writes to him on March 9, * I am in hope of being able to close 
up this matter now, but I may want to see you first.' Then on March 18 Sir Richard 
Cartwright says, * I have done all in my power in your behalf.' Then again he says on 
June 15, *1 am confidently waiting the call.' On June 25 Sir Richard Cartwright 
writes, * I have been fighting your battle last week, but I found difiiculty in some 
quarters.' Surely these cannot be the letters of persons from whom it was expected 
Mr. Cook would pay ten thousand dollars. Then exhibit 35, * I cannot but express my 
great disappointment that I have not received it.' And again on January 10, 1899, 
and even up to IJebruary 21, 1899, * I look forward with pleasure to the appointment to 
the vacancy in the Senate. And then March 9, 1899, 'Allow me to give one last shot 
before the vacancy is finally filled in the Senate.' 

And then he speaks in his letter of th(j twenty-second, which certainly should 
answer any surmises and suspicions, this man that knows everything about it says *I 
heard a day or two ago that the opposition to my appointment comes from so and so/ not 
a want of money, not because it was not paid. ' You remember meeting me by request 
at the Rossin House, just before Mills and Cox were appointed to the Senate, when you 
sbou ed me a letter from the premier when he said * Our friend Cook should now wait for 
the next appointment.' ' This is an implied promise and I do not think he should go 
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back on it/ I just wish to call this to your mind : that is to say, having to wait for 
the next vacancy, when that occurred, then he should have it/ Then he writes in July, 
1899, to the Minister of Justice. Here we have a large mass of correspondence that 
has to do with this office and from beginning to end there is nothing in it unless it is 
twisted and tortured, that can show on behalf of any minister anything but an exertion 
to get this office for Mr. Cook and a determination to attempt to get it upon the usual 
terms : that is what he calls his qualifications. I will just say a word or two upon my 
notes and the argument my learned friend Mr. Marsh endeavours to put in as short a 
space as possible, having referred to most of the matters already. He spoke of Sir 
Richard's memory — better that that should be shown to be a little defective rather than 
that he should pledge his oath to what he is uncertain about, but I submit that on pages 
50 and 51 you will find that everything that is material to this matter is remembered 
and is explained. There was no statement that was made by my learned friend that 
surprised me more than the statement that there was a difficulty on Mr. Cook's part in 
raising the ten thousand dollars. Really that did seem to me to be a most astound- 
ing statement, because Mr. Cook says that he did not want to raise it, never 
intended to raise it, and the like. I say nothing about calling Mr. Biggs a sneak. That 
may be like a boomerang falling back upon Cook, who was his quondam friend and com- 
panion, but noscitvr a sociis is a good maxim — his trusted adviser and the like — I say 
nothing further upon this de g^istibua twn est disputandum. Reference is made to the 
letters of the 16th and 20th November, 1896, as to which I have spoken. Then he says 
that Mr. Cameron was an accredited agent, an agent general ? For whom was he the 
agent general 1 Can it be possible that because a man is a leading politician and takes 
an interest in what he thinks has to do with the welfare of the country that he is to be 
an accredited agent or agent general ? There cannot be such a rule as that. It would 
be a reditctio ad absurdum of any rule as to agency. Will the Committee listen to any 
such appeal as that ? I have already referred to the trump cards of my learned friend 
— * You have the cards in your own hands ' and * for reasons well known,' and the 
rest of these matters, and what follows sufficiently well explains this. There were 
several communications equally confidential, and if there was money in the matter it 
would all appear in that. Then as to Mr. Preston's statement and the various inter- 
views, and the like nobody can have any doubt that what Mr. Preston did, he did just 
as Mr. Preston. It has been absolutely denied that he did it in any other way by him 
absolutely and by Sir Richard Cartwright. There could be nothing of tho kind, and 
then there was something about * pounding the tar ' — I should have almost sworn that 
that was Cook's statement, there was such a smell of H. H. Cook about it that it must 
certainly have come from him. In closing I may say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the Committee, that looking at the source from which the evidence comes on which the 
ca^e depends, that it must be found absolutely unreliable, no honour, no sense of 
right, no truth, no regard for living or dead, is found, and after four years the friends 
that have stood fast by him are those that he attacks, and everything most private and 
most confidential is presented for the purpose of injury to them. I say that it is not a 
question of the orders, Mr. Chairman of this Committee, but it is a question of his 
making this charge at all. The invaded privileges of the dead arise from his having set 
the matter in motion. Then I say the variations between the charge as made and the 
evidence as given before the Committee must be absolutely convincing that these dis- 
crepancies which cannot be reconciled^ must cause the Committee to conclude that there 
is nothing upon which it can act. Then I say the contradiction between Messrs, Biggs 
and Preston — certainly I am not doing them much credit, if I say of equal reliability 
with Mr. Cook — absolutely discredit his story. Then the letters written to which I 
have referred to the number of over forty, very convincing I submit ought to dispose of 
the story of the accuser, very convincing, confidential, private, and so on, and yet all 
discrediting the story of the accuser. Then I submit that the fact that this Mr. Cook, 
the accuser, was dealing with all the ministers, and there was no occasion to have an 
intermediary is very cogent. He presented his case to them, and so far as any one of 
them is concerned, no improper approach has even been hinted at. There was no neces- 
sity to have, so far as the ministers were concerned, either Mr. Biggs or Mr. Cameron 

1-12^ 
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or anyone else. Mr. Cook saw that directly, and could have made his proposals to them 
if he had any desire to do it. Then the withholding of this story for all these years as 
he did, seemii to me, looking at Mr. Cook, a talkative man, a man that could not keep 
a thing of that kind to himself, looking at the fact that throagh all these years, although 
he says he did tell it to some person, it comes down that he told it to one, and that is 
Mr. Biggs — all this convinces me that what is here alleged could not as a matter of fact 
have taken place. There is no doubt of much underhimd dealing on the part of Mr. 
Cook. Fraud delights in secrecy and in generalities, which may mean anything or may 
mean nothing. The truth loves open deidings. In our books we are told that a person 
that occupies the position of an informer should not obtain a conviction except in very 
peculiar circumstances, unless there is strong corroboration. Now does not Mr. Cook 
occupy that position here? The books say that an informer is a person that is 
infamous, and here is one that possibly in as infamous a way as it can be done peaches 
on him whom he calls his accomplice whom he so lately called his best friend. He is 
lost to any sense of decency, and he invades as I say even the grave. He knows no 
privilege, and he seeks to make public all that is among men of honour held most sacred, 
and which under no circumstances should be presented to others. As I said in opening, 
thank God, he has never entered the Senate, and now, lavs Deo, he shall never in the 
future enter your honourable body. Let us leave him to the infamy to which he has 
consigned himself and which be so very richly deserves. 

The Committee adjourned till 10 a.m. to-morrow. 
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Committee Room No. 8, 

Ottawa, Thursday, April 25. 
The Committee met at 10 a.m. 

Mr. Ritchie : 

Mr, Chairman and Honourable Gentlemen of the Committee : — 

The more I think, the more I reflect, the greater seems my embarrassment as to 
what course I should pursue in connection with this investigation. If I were simply to 
point out that certain evidence was adduced here it would be a mere waste of time, 
because the members of the Committee know quite as well as I do what evidence there 
is before them. If, on the other hand, I were to discuss and comment upon that evid- 
ence, there is no doubt it would appear that my argument was leading in one direction 
or another. 

If the matter had stood in the position in which it was at the time of the adjourn- 
ment in March, T should have felt no hesitation in saying that while there was ample 
evidence establishing negotiations between Mr. Cameron and Mr. Cook with reference 
to the senatorship, the evidence fell short of connecting Sir Richard Cartwright with, 
or bringing home to him a knowledge of these negotiations. I should have stated that 
had the inquiry ended then. Since then, however, evidence of a most material charac- 
ter has been adduced before this Committee, and I am not now in a position to say that. 
You have the evidence before you. It is in writing, and. does not depend on the mem- 
ory or recollection oj witnesses which, after the lapse of some years, might be open to 
the suggestion of being unreliable. The genuineness of the correspondence is not ques- 
tioned. It is all before you, and I do not comment on it further than to say that I am 
not now in a position to suggest that the evidence falls in any degree short of establish- 
ing Sir Richard Cartwright's knowledge of the negotiations. 

With reference to what Senator Dandurand stated about Mr. Cook's evidence as to 
statements made by Mr. Cameron being admitted, on the undertaking of counsel to con- 
nect Mr. Cameron with the minister, every lawyer will understand what that undertaking 
means. If the connection should not be established all evidence admitted on the assumption 
that such connection would be made goes for naught. I was acting simply from the infor- 
mation I got from Mr. Marsh, counsel for Mr. Cook. When I was appointed I apprehend it 
was not known whether Mr. Cook would be represented here by Counsel or not. The 
communication I got from the Chairman was a formal one, requesting me to communi- 
cate with Mr. Cook and ask what witnesses he had to establish the charges he had 
made. I communicated with Mr. Cook, who informed me that he would ask his solicitor 
to see me on the subject. Subsequently Mr. Marsh communicated with me. I asked 
him for the names of the witnesses. I had to examine those witnesses on the infor- 
mation supplied by Mr. Marsh. I knew nothing whatever of the facts they could 
prove. I called these witnesses at that time, because Mr. Marsh felt a doubt as to 
whether the Committee would allow him to appear and examine the witnesses, hence 
the reason the task was undertaken by me. 

A misapprehension has arisen apparently with reference to certain of the witnesses. 
Mr. Marsh, while stating that the names of Mr. Biggs and Mr. Preston would be 
mentioned, intimated that these were not witnesses whom he on behalf of Mr. Cook 
would call. It was represented to him that they were not friendly but hostile witnesses. 
He expressed no opinion of his own on the matter, but said the instructions he got from 
his client were to that effect. I stated these facts before the Committee, being careful 
at the time to point out to the Committee that I did not express an opinion of my own 
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as to whether they were friendly or unfriendly witnesses, but in view of the fact that 
Mr. Marsh was acting for Mr. Cook, and regarded those witnesses as unfriendly, if 
I called them I felt I would be acting unfairly to Mr. Cook, because my calling 
them as witnesses on behalf of Mr. Cook would leave to Mr. Blake the oppor- 
tunity to lead, if he so chose, those witnesses, and to shut off the right 
of cross-examination. Mr. Marsh pointed out as to one of the witnesses that 
his brief would indicate evidence might be adduced to show that such witness 
was not worthy of belief. He said, * If you insist on calling this witness I want 
you to cross-examine him as you should a hostile witness.' He said, * I have a record 
of the gentleman in connection with a libel suit, and I want you to examine him from 
my brief. I declined to take that position. I felt I should not put a witness in the 
box and then deal with him on the assumption that he was unwilling to tell the truth. 
If he had been called as a witness on behalf of Mr. Cook the result would have been 
that Mr. Marsh could not, if he wished to do so, have brought forward evidence to dis- 
credit that witness. At all events, I was not in sympathy with an effort of that kind, 
and I frankly told Mr. Marsh so. I told him that in a matter where there was a ques- 
tion of politics involved, there might possibly be found some few men on both sides so 
narrow-minded, so bigoted and so biassed that they would be ready to go into the wit- 
ness box and swear that they would not believe some particular active political opponent 
on oath, and I suggested that he should advise his client to drop the idea of calling wit- 
nesses for that purpose. I do not pretend to say he could have got such witnesses, but 
that is the course I asked him to pursue. 

The same way with regard to one of the other witnesses said to be hostile. I did 
not call him. One of the gentlemen of this Committee was good enough to tell me that 
as a layman he had a very decided opinion on it, and be thought I should have taken 
the responsibility of calling this witness in support of the prosecution. I have given to 
the Committee the reasons that induced me to refrain from doing so. Had I done so 
Mr. Marsh might have justly complained that I had adopted an unfair course towards 
Mr. Cook. Mr. Blake did not press it, because he doubtless as a lawyer knew and 
fully appreciated the reasons that operated on my mind. 

With reference to the witness last referred to, I was told that if he made certain 
statements a witness could be called to contradict him and show his statements were 
false, so that I was placed in the position of either accepting Mr. Marsh's brief on the 
cross examination of the witnesses, or leaving them to be called by Mr. Blake or by Mr. 
Marsh, or the Committee. The last course was adopted. The Committee called the 
witnesses and they were examined and cross-examined, and there cannot be any reason 
for complaint on the part of anyone. But the Committee will readily understand the 
false position in which I would have been placed had I insisted on their being called as 
witnesses on behalf of Mr. Cook. 

With reference to what has been said about communications with the Chairman of 
this Committee, I may say that before I knew that Mr. Marsh was to appear here I saw the 
Chairman. I knew that Mr. Marsh had been consulted by Mr. Cook, and I knew that 
a statement was being prepared by him, but was not at that time aware that Mr. Cook 
would have Mr. Marsh appear on his behalf before the Committee. I got the inform- 
ation from Mr. Marsh as to who the Minister was whom Mr. Cook would name, and I 
informed the Chairman of this Committee of that, and may say that so far from being 
directed in any way to do anything that might savour of vigorous prosecution I was 
requested by him to see that on Mr. Cook's examination, when the point was reached 
when it would become necessary to mention the name of the minister, I should stop 
and put the name on a piece of paper and hand it to him, so that he might consult his 
colleagues and if necessary have the meeting adjourned to enable the gentleman named 
to be present and be placed in a position to deny the charge at the earliest possible 
moment, and so that the charge and denial (if there was one) might reach the public 
about the same time. That was the only direction I had from the Chairman of the 
Committee, and it was an explicit one, that I should not allow the name to be publicly 
divulged until the gentleman could be sent for and have an opportunity of confronting 
the witness. This took place before it was known that Mr. Blake would appear before 
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the Committee to represent those who might be charged. Upon Mr. Blake's appoint- 
ment, and upon his being made aware of the name of the minister, it of course became 
unnecessary to follow the course suggested by the Chairman. 

Apart from formal communications as to summoning witnesses, this was the only 
communication I had with the Chairman as to evidence or procedure, except that when 
I was furnished with copies from the letter book of the late Mr. Cameron of certaii^ 
letters written by the late Mr. Cameron to Sir Richard Cartwright, I showed them to 
the Chairman, and suggested that certain portions of the letters should not be read in 
evidence, as they were not relevant to the inquiry, and only expressed the personal 
views of the writer about men prominent in public life and reflected on them, and he 
fully concurred in my adopting the course I suggested. 

As 1 have already intimated, I do not, in \iew of the opinions entertained by some 
of the members of this Committee as to the position I should occupy as Counsel for the 
Senate, and having regard to the very able and exhaustive arguments already made by 
Mr. Blake and Mr. Marsh, intend to occupy your time in analyzing the evidence and 
discussing the matter on its merits. 

There is one matter that has not been referred to by either Counsel — that is Biggs's 
statement in connection with the Criminal Law episode, I think Mr. Marsh called it. 
There is a direct conflict between the two.. Mr. Cook says that the conversation about 
the criminal offence took place after the interview wilh Mr. Cameron at the Rossin 
House — that it was after Mr. Biggs and Mr. Cook saw Mr. Cameron at the Rossin 
House this interview took place, the next day, at Biggs's office. Mr. Cook's statement 
with regard to that is that Mr. Biggs had said to him when he went to his office, *Now 
we have got them completely in our power : this is a criminal offence,' and he took down 
the statutes and read from the section which governed the matter. On the other hand, 
Biggs says that this took place some time before. He said it took place at a time when 
Mr. Cook had informed him that Mr. Cameron had made this suggestion that he should 
put up ten thousand dollars, and he had absolutely refused. The members of the Com- 
mittee will have to say, having regard to all the surrounding circumstances, which is 
the more probably story. 

One word with reference to Preston's statement about this letter. Preston cer- 
tainly has no legitimate cause of complaint as to the manner in which he has been dealt 
with by this Committee. He has been allowed to be represented by counsel here and 
to put in a written statement, and was afterwards allowed to be called to give evidence 
to substantiate the charges, so that he certainly can have no cause of complaint. He 
brings forward the question of tampering with a certain letter. I call your attention 
to page 41 of the evidence when that letter was put it. Near the top of that page you 
will find Mr. Blake's examination : 

* Q. Is that the letter that you refer to ? — A. Yes. 

* Q. Is there anything in that that would show you the date ? Who has put that 
mark in pencil there ? — A. I did.' 

So that at the time that that letter was first produced here it was perfectly plain 
there was a pencil mark upon it. Mr. Blake's attention was called to it at once, and 
he said, * Who put that mark there?' The witness said, * I did." Then Mr. Marsh 
immediately explained what that pencil mark was, that when he got that letter the 
year * 1898 " was in pencil on it, and he asked Mr. Cook if it was there when it wa*3 
received. Mr. Cook said not ; he said it was put there when this matter came up — 
that casting his mind back he came to the conclusion 1898 was the year it was received, 
and he put the figures there in pencil. Mr. Marsh very properly said that shoula not 
appear as part of the letter, and he partially rubbed it out. That it was not distinctly 
marked out was apparent, for Mr. Blake, when it was put in his hands, said, * Who put 
that mark there ? ' So there was no attempt at concealment. The letter was produced. 
Members of the Committee looked at it. Was there anythin<r apart from the pencil 
mark there ? If this was gone, it cannot be charged that Mr. Cook or anyone connected 
with him tampered with it. The letter was in the possession of the Law Clerk of the 
Senate. There is no charge that Mr. Cook or anyone interested with him went to see 
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it after it was put in in evidence. Mr. Preston oame here and aiiked that a gentleman 
named Clarke should be called, and for what purpoee ? Mr. Blake saw at once it would be 
merely a wuste of time. I said to Mr. Blake, * If you will say that you think that 
tividence is relevant and expert testimony should be gone into, I will ask the Committee 
to receive it.' Mr. Blake said at once, < I think it is a mere waste of time, nothing 
can turn on ir,' and did not ask for it. 

What Mr. Clarke was to be called for was thb : Preston said : ' When I examined 
that under a magnifying glass while it was in the possession of the Law Clerk I could 
trace out the letters ** Ju '' and then <M8 " in ink.' Looking at it hei*e he could appar- 
ently find only the figures " 18,'' therefore he wanted it to l^ assumed that between the 
time he saw it in the Law Clerk's office and the time it was produced here the letters 
*' Ju " had disappeared, and he wanted to call Mr. Clarke to show that when he saw it 
in the Law Clerk's office these letters were there. How could that assist the Committee 
in arriving at a conclusion as to whether these charges were sustained or not, because 
there is no pretense that Mr. Cook, or anyone on his bohalf, had access to that letter, 
and could have rubbed out those letters *' Ju " if in fact they were there? But if any 
alteration was made after it went into the possession of the Law Clerk of the Senate 
that is a matter for the Committee to deal with wholly apart from the adjudication on 
the charges under investigation. 

Even assuming that there were reasonable grounds for the suggestion that the letter 
had been tampered with, why should the parties be put to the expense of a prolonged 
examination here of expert witnesses when the Committee itself can simply appoint an 
expert and ask him to ex<imine the letter and report ? Surely, as Mr. Blake said, 
practically agreeing with me, it would be a waste of time to call experts and examine 
them to arrive at a conclusion a» to that matter .when the Committee has it in its own 
hands. All they have to do is to select their own expert and have the necessary exam- 
ination made. 

Then there is another matter as to which I wish to make an explanation. I men- 
tioned to Mr. Blake last night before he left that I was going to put it right. Mr. 
Blake made the statement here that he had telegraphed Preston at my request to come 
here as a witness. Mr. Blake is mistaken as to that, and I need scarcely say honestly 
mistaken. What happened was this : I had arranged to have a subpoena served upon 
Mr. Biggs, not intending to call him after what Mr. Marsh had said, but I thought that 
he ought to be here so that the Committee could call him if they thought it desirable to 
do so. I did not consider it of sufficient importance to call Mr. Preston, because, as far 
as I could gather from the instructions received by Mr. Marsh from Mr. Cook, Preston 
was not connected with any minister, so that it was immaterial whether Preston made 
this statement to Mr. Cook or not. In that aspect of the case I thought it was wholly 
unnecessary to go to the expense of calling Preston, but the first day I was here before 
the Committee, from observations let fall by some members of the Committee, I thought 
possibly the Committee miijht prefer to have him here. It was stated he was here in 
Ottawa, and I at once applied to the Law Clerk to have a subpoena issued for him. I 
found, however, he had left for Toronto the night before, and I then asked the Law 
Clerk to take the responsibility of sending him a telegram saying his attendance was 
required, and that his expenses would be paid. He did not like to take the respon- 
sibility, and suggested that I should see the Chairman. I was unable to see the 
Chairman, but I met Mr. Blake at the hotel, and suggested he should concur with rae 
in requesting the Law Clerk to telegraph for Preston. Mr. Blake said in effect, * You 
can set your mind at rest on that matter, because I telegraphed for him some hours 
ago, and he will no doubt be here.' I can readily understand how Mr. Blake made the 
mistake, and I only make this explanation because I stated in the course of a discussion 
several days ago that I did not send for Pres'on and call him to substantiate the 
charges made by Mr. Cook. 

I do not purpose, as I said before, discussing the evidence. The letters put in 
evidence here the day before yesterday are letters that the members of the Committee 
will all have to carefully consider. It is for them to say whether the fair result and 
conclusion to be drawn from those letters is that Sir Richard was aware of what was 
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going on between Mr. Cook and Mr. Cameron, or whether he was entirely ignorant of 
the negotiations. That is a matter with which the Committee will have to deal. As I 
said before, if the matter had stood where it was at the adjournment in March, I should 
have stated to this Committee they could not find it was affirmatively established that 
Sir Richard Cartwright was aware of these negotiations, because while Mr. Cook swore 
to it positively it was just as positively denied on the other hand, and the only tittle of 
evidence that was adduced and urged by Mr. Marsh as supporting Cook's statement 
was a short letter (Exhibit No. 14) in which Sir Richard made the statement that 
he thought he had got the matter arranged, but he wanted to see him (Cook) first. 
That may be innocent or it may be sinister. The explanation made by Sir Richard was 
that Mr. Cook had come to his office, had used very violent language there, expressed 
hiuiself very freely, and that he had intimated to him that, if he acted outside of his 
office as he did inside, his colleagues would be very slow to approve of his appointment to 
any position. He says that that is probably what he referred to in that, although 
under cross-examination he admitted that he had on two occasions prior to that time 
warned Mr. Cook in the same direction. 

Mr. Marsh, of course, points out that that is a matter which might be put in the 
letter, but this Committee is not, I apprehend, going to act upon mere conjecture. If 
the matter had rested there, I would have felt bound to say it was not affirmatively 
established that Sir Richard did know, and the finding should be in favour of Sir 
Richard, but since then, evidence of a material character has been supplied ; that is 
before the Committee, that is a matter with which the Committee will deal, and with 
respect to which they must draw their own conclusioDS. 

Mr. Blake referred to what I said before about Sir Richard's connection with the 
matter. I did say so at the time. Matters have completely changed since then. I 
express no opinion on the matter now, but I do say there is evidence to be considered 
by the Committee. With reference to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, I said at the time he gave 
his evidence, there was nothing at that time adduced in evidence which would justify 
the statement that he was in any way connected with these negotiations, and nothing 
that has transpired since then justifies that conclusion. It is all very well for Mr. Marsh 
to say that Sir Richard was the accredited agent of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, acting in 
Ontario. Technically that may be so, but the Committee is dealing with the moral 
aspect of the case, and I am bound to say I cannot put my finger on any evidence to 
justify the statement that Sir Wilfrid Laurier knew anything of these negotiations. 

I thank you, Honourable Gentlemen, for the hearing you have given me, and, 
following out the conclusions at which I arrived before I came here this morning, I do 
not purpose commenting on the evidence adduced. 

The Committee then adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
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EXHIBITS. 



(by order op the COMMI'lTEE THE EXHIBITS ARE HERB ARRANGED IN THE ORDER 

OP THEIR DATES.) 



EXHIBIT No. 1. 



Ottawa, 24th Aug., '96. 



Dear Cook, — Saw the friend mentioned on the subject of our conversation, am to 
have another interview in a day or two, meantime keep quiet. 

Yours truly, 
{Private.) M. C. C. 

EXHIBIT No. 54. 
The Ontario Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Head Office — Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan Building, Corner Victoria and Adelaide 

Streets. 
Mills at 

French River. 

All correspondence address to company. 

Toronto, Aug. 25, 1896. 
My Dear Cameron, — Your letter of yesterday is to hand and contents noted. I 
shall be guided by your good judgment and keep quiet in the meantime, however I have 
sent my applications to-day, addressing them to Laurier, Mowat and Cartwright. I am 
awaiting with a great deal of anxiety for your letter anent your second interview. 

What do you think of having some Member, having influence with Sir Oliver, to 
see him in reference to this matter. If you think well of this, whom would you suggest. 
I return your letter and will do so with any further communication you may send me, 
so that there will be nothing on record from you, knowing your caution in matters of 
this kind. I am very thankful for the trouble you have taken, and I shall be able to 
reciprocate, and at any time you can make use of me let me know it. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
M. C. Cameron, Esq., M.P., 
Ottawa. 

EXHIBIT No. 25. 

Toronto, August 25th, 1896. 

Sir, — The late regretted death of Senator McPherson has made a vacancy in the 
Senate for what was known as the Saugeen district of the Province of Ontario, a division 
which I have had the honor for the last twenty years of being the representative of the 
Liberal party, either in the House of Commons or in the Provincial Legislature, and, I 
might add, a division in which I have been an active and liberal worker for the last 
twenty-five years. 

From every side among the Liberals, since this vacancy has occurred, it is suggested 
to me that I should be appointed to the Senate to represent this Division, and it is further 
suggested from many sources that I should lay my claims before you in respect thereto. 
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I need not remind any one so well versed in the history of the Beform party in this 
country as yourself, that for the last seventy years my family have been ardent supporters 
of the cause. You are no doubt well aware that we are U . £. Loyalists, and t^t my 
father and my uncle, John Cook, as long ago as 1828, as devoted followers of William 
Lyon Mackenzie, in the country and the latter in the Legislature, did their part in fight- 
ing for responsible government. Subsequently thereto my brother William, both as a 
private citizen and as member of Parliament, threw all his weight and influence in 
favour of the Reform party. Later still, my brother Simon served the party as a member 
of the Local Legislature for two terms, from the county of Dundas. My brothers 
George and John have always been active and loyal supporters of the party, contribut- 
ing largely to its legitimate expenses. 

For the last twenty-five years I have constantly been a candidate in the County of 
Simcoe, or some part of it, having contested ten elections ; my chief opponent being 
Dalton McCarthy, one of the strongest supporters, until lately, of the Conservative 
cause. These constituencies were very large and very expensive to contest, and I to(^ 
the field championing the cause, in most cases, to a succesful issue, when no other 
Liberal could be found willing to face my opponents. 

During all this time I have been a faithful and continuous contributor to the 
legitimate expenses of our Party, bearing the expenses of my personal elections myself in 
addition. I know that you will not question my loyalty or integrity. 

At the last election I again entered the field in East Simcoe in the hope of redeem- 
ing that constituency as I had previously done for Sir Oliver Mowat's Government, but 
failed because of the Patron candidate who took away largely from my vote, and because 
of the corrupt practices resorted to by my opponent. I may say, in this regard that I 
have caused a petition to be filed to unseat my opponent and hope to succeed. 

I mention these things to show that I have a strong claim to the position which my 
friends are urging me to seek, and which I have made up my mind that I desire to have, 
viz., the Senatorship. 

I understand others are seeking the position ; against them I have not one word 
to say. I am told that their claims consist largely in their monetary gifts to the party. 
If that alone were the test it strikes me that I would stand second to none ; but active 
personal work for so many years should count for something, and higher and above all, 
a practical knowledge of legislation in parliament for twenty years. 

I apologise for the length of this Communication, and trust my claim to the appoint- 
ment asked for will be recognized and acted upon. 

I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, M.P., 
Premier of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 



EXHIBIT No. 10. 

Toronto, August 25th, 1896. 



Private. 



Dear Sir, — I have to-day forwarded you a letter as suggested re my claim to be 
appointed senator. From your very kind reception of me last week, and your strong 
expression in regard to the appointment, and my claims thereto, I feel that I will not 
be overlooked. My friends are already congratulating me. I know that you believe 
that past services should be rewarded and wherever you have anything to do with the 
case it will be done. Hence my great confidence in obtaining the appointment. How- 
ever I am not a worn out war horse in any sense. I intend to devote more of my time 
in the future to politics than in the past. I have accumulated competency and will 
thus be able to give my time and services to the country. 
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I thank you very heartily for your kindness to me and shall endeavour in every 
way to reciprocate. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Sir Richard Cartwright, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

EXHIBIT No. 2. 
Copy. 

Ottawa, 27 Aug., '96. 

Dear Cook, — The applicants so far as I can find out are 1 Cox, 2 J. K. Kerr, 3 
Jafiray, 4 A. P. Cockburn, 5 James Innis, 6 Spohn — the latter 3 are here pressing 
their claims. Cockburn is the man you spoke of your many elections. I 

should say Cox is the most formidable. I had several conversations with C who is 
sound. I called at M's office 4 times but could not find him in. I will go to his 
house to-morrow and sound him and let you know meantime if you pull any string 

quietly do it. 

Yours truly, 

(Sgd.) M. C. CAMERON. 

EXHIBIT No. 11. 

Aug. 27, '96. 
Strictly confidential. 

My dear Cook, — Bring all the influence you can to bear on Sir Oliver. Glad, got 
your detailed letter, though knew parts before. But do not neglect precaution above. 

Yours, 

R. J. CARTWRIGHT. 

EXHIBIT No. 3. 

Copy. 

Toronto, August 28th, 1896. 

My Dear Cameron, — Your welcome letter of yesterday is just to hand. I am 
certainly obliged for your courtesy and good will. I hope that you have seen Mowat 
and have put my case as strongly as I know you can and will. 

I hope to see you next week. Do you think some of the other members of the Old 
Guard would support me, if so, would you say a word for me. I return your letter as 
promised. 



M. C. Cameron, Esq. M.P. 
Ottawa. 



Faithfully yours, 

Sgd. H. H. COOK. 



EXHIBIT No. 12. 
Copy. 

Toronto, August 28th, 1896. 
My dear Sir Richard : 

Your very welcome letter is just to hand. I shall carry out your suggestions, and 
in furtherance thereof on Monday night I shall go to Ottawa arriving there Tuesday 
morning when I trust all will be satisfactory. 

Yours faithfully. 
Sir Richard Cartwright, M.P., Sgd. H. H. COOK. 

Ottawa. 
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EXHIBIT No. 4. 

The Ontario Lumbbk Co., Limited, Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Fbbbhold Loav 

Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Stb. 
Mills at 

French River. All Correspondence Address to Company. 

Toronto, 189 

Ottawa, 29 Aag., *96. 

Dear Cook, — Had long interview with Mowat One other man stands in tiie 
way — wealthy. Also interviewed Billy Patterson and Cartwright this a.m. The lattar 
is strong — sound. There is one way by which the matter can be put sure. I won't 
mention the way till I see you. I go west on Thursday next. If you are not here 
before next Thursday I will see you on ray way down. 

Yrs, 

Peruse (1) and return. M. C. C. 

EXHIBIT No. 55. 

House op Commons, Canada, 

Ottawa, 29 Augt., '96. 
Dear Cook, — Had long interview with Mowat. One other man stands in the 
way — wealthy. Also interviewed Billy Patterson and Cartwright this A.M., the latter 
strong — sound. There is one way by which the matter can be put sure. I won't men- 
tion the way till see you. I go west on Thursday next. If you are not here before 
next Thursday, I will see you on my way down. 

Yours truly. 



M. C. CAMERON. 



Private and return. 

EXHIBIT No. 5. 

Copy. (3.) 

Toronto, August 31st, 1896. 

My Dear Cameron, — I am in receipt of your kind letter of 29th inst, and note 
what you say. I am very anxious to know what your suggestion is. I have decided 
not to go to Ottawa just now, but will wait until I see you. Can I not see you on your 
way up Thursday next ? If you will kindly telegraph me at my expense what train you 
will be on I shall meet you. Please let me hear from you in reply to this. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sgd. H. H. COOK. 

M. C. Cameron, Esq., M.P., 

House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 

EXHIBIT No. 6. 

Original. 

Ottawa, 1st Sept., '96. 

Dear Cook, — I will be in Toronto on the arrival of the morning train on Friday 
next. I cannot remain over on my way west, but I will on my way back. 

Yours truly, 

Sgd. M. C. CAMERON. 
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EXHIBIT No. 7. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited. Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan 
Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 

Mills at French River. All Correspondence Address to Company. 
Copy. 

Ottawa, 11 Sept., 1896 

Dear Cook : — Nothing new except that I find Mowat's friend for the Senate is 
James Young of Gait and he sticks to him like a hurr. What the end may be I can't 
say. 

Yours truly, 

M. C. CAMERON. 

EXHIBIT No. 56. 
The Ontario Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Head OflBce— Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan Building, Cor. Victoria and 

Adelaide Streets. 

Mills at French River. All correspondence Address to company. 

Toronto, Sept. 18, 1896. 
Private. 

My Dear Cameron, — Your kind letter of 11th inst. to hand and noted, for which 
accept my thanks. I note what you say about James Young. He has been out of 
politics for 14 years, and while he was in he spent no money to speak of. 

He received his reward but was not equal to it and had to resign. He asked my 
assistance when he was seeking the Provincial Treasurership, and I worked hard for 
him He told me that all he wanted was the prefix of Hon. to his name and he would 
be satisfied, and he has it. He surely should not stand in the way of an old friend 
who assisted him before. Besides, no applicant that I have heard mentioned is less 
entitled to further reward than he is. I return your letter. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
M. C. Cameron, Esq., M.P., 

House of Commons, Ottawa. 

Note. — The following ^ tvritten in pencil, at the foot of above letter : 

I would like to know when the House will prorogue, as I would like to see you in 
Ottawa about the other matter we were talking about. 

EXHIBIT No. 8. 

The Great North Western Telegraph Company of Canada. 

Telegram. 

To H. H. Cook. 

No. 556 Check 8 paid. 
Oct. 1st, 1896. 
From Ottawa Ont. 

Will be in Toronto to-mwrow at seven, meet me. 

M. C. CAMERON. 
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EXHIBIT No. 49. 



OcTOBBB 5th 1896. 
" Sir Richard Cartwright, M.P., 

" Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
'* Mt Dear Sir Richard, — I had an interview with the person named in your 
letter for an hour at Toronto on mj way home. I found the incuvidual in question very 
indignant, threatening to smash up the Local Government and also the Dominion QtoY- 
ernment. He complains that he was treated in the most cavalier manner by the 
Premier. First, he could hardly get an interview with him, and then when he did, he 
acted like an iceberg. He was insulted, he says, grossly insulted by Sir Oliver who 
plainly intimated to him that he had not brains enough for the position he sought 
He became a little calmer towards the end of my interview, but was still very indig- 
nant. If I were in your place, I would do nothing in the matter for the present. Later 
on, things may come all right. 

" I have the honour to be, 

** Yours truly, 

" M. C. CAMERON." 

EXHIBIT NO. 53. 



DEPARTMENT OF 




TRADE AND COMMERCE 
CANADA 

Oct. 6, 
1896. 
Minister's Office, 
Ottawa. 
Confidential. 
My Dear Cameron, 

Your friend's present mood does not quite fit with the idea 
you expressed to me that he left Ottawa exceedingly confident. , It looks more as if he 
had found a difficulty in the quarter you originally approached. At the same time it is 
very unlucky, as I doubt if the matter can be left hanging much longer. There is 
always trouble in too long delay, and that is especially the case here. 

Yours faithfully. 



R. J. CARTWRIGHT. 



(Envelope. ) 



7 

Ottajva, 

Oc. 6 

% 
Free 



R. J. C. 

M. T. & C. 



M. C. Cameron, Esq., 
M. P. 
Goderich 
Ont. 
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EXHIBIT No. 26. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Head Office — Rooms 35 and 36, Freehold Loan Building, 

Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 

Mills at French River,* 

All correspondence Address to Company. 

Toronto, Oct. 7, 1896. 

My Dear Laurier. — I have a letter this morning jProm the Minister of Justice 
stating that he had, in accordance with my request, sent you Mr. Blake's letter to me 
in reference to the appointment of Senator. 

Would you kindly hand it to Sir Richard Cartwright and greatly oblige 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, 

Premier of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

EXHIBIT No. 13. 

COPY. 

Toronto, October 19th, 1896. 
Sir Richard Cartwright, K.C.M.G., 
Ottawa. 

My Dear Sir Richard, — I notice by the papers that you are contemplating a visit 
to Toronto. I am very desirous of having about ten minutes talk with you, and would 
be very much obliged if you would drop me a line before you come, so I may make it a 
point to call and see you. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sgd. H. H. COOK. 

EXHIBIT No. U. 

Rideau Club, 
Ottawa. 

Oct. 21, 1896. 

My Dear Cook, — I expect to be in Toronto to-morrow some time, and will be glad 
to see you. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. J. CARTWRIGHT. 



EXHIBIT No. 27. 

Toronto, 23rd October, 1896. 
Private, 

My Dear IjAURIEr, — I had the honour yesterday of seeing Sir Richard Cartwright, 
and the surprise of being asked by him to withdraw my claim to be appointed a Senator 
to fill one of the vacancies now existing. I certainly objected then most strongly to 
that course. He informed me that it was your wish that he should see me and urge me 
to consent to the course he proposed. 
1—13 
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When I consider the matter it se^^ms to me impossible that you could for a momeiit 
desire me to step aside at my time of life and let the position which I have fairly earned 
and to which by almost oomiiion consent I am fairly entitled, be given to another man. 
When I was in Ottawa last the old members (that is the old guard) to a man declared 
that my claims were paramount to any of the aspirants for the seat, and most of them 
oflered to go with me to you and ur^e the matter upon you. 

H(?re in the city, and everywhere I f(o in the country, it is hot only conceded that 
my claim is the beHt, but if I venture the assertion that I know nothing about the 
appointment, the idea that anyone (*l8C would be appointed in preference to myself, is 
scouted. I am very confident that the failure to appoint mt* will be, no matter what I 
may say, regarded as a great injustice to me. At least such are the expressions heard 
from leading lilierals on evory side. Even the Hon. Eklward filake in a short note to 
myself expressed the pleasure it woulJ give him to hear of my appointment^ a note 
which I by his permission showed to Sir Oliver Mowat. 

There are two vacancies now ; why should I, if I wish to enjoy the honour of such 
an appointment, withdraw my just claims and await the shoes of men living, and as 
likely to live as myself. Tndei^d such a cfiurst* on my part could only mean that I would 
be willing to forever forego tho honour, unless indeed under very exceptional circum- 
stances. Then again for whom am I to withdraw, and what are his special claims to 
my consideration. I know not. It is true I have not the appointment, but I am fairly 
entitled to it, and if anyone else gets it, In? gets what 1 ought to have. I know you feel 
this yourself or you would not care whether I withdraw or not. You would no doubt 
prefer that I should do mys(;lf the injustice of sacrificing my claims rather than that you 
yourself should do me the injustice of refusing me these just claims. Why shiiuld either 
be done. I have heard of only one reason, and that was given me by Sir Oliver Mowat 
himself, and it was that he wanted men of ability appointed. 

I cannot discuss that very nmch, without being accused of egotism, and yet T will 
say one word about the matter, and it is this ; for twenty-five years I have taken my 
part in all practical questions in Parliament and succeeded in retaining the respect and 
esteem of my fellow members, l)Oth in the House and in the Committee room. Which 
one of my competitors has shown more ability, if success counts for anything ; who of 
them has held more positions of trust, or more honourable positions of trust than myself? 
I do not desire to and am not speaking against any of them, but I am defending myself 
from Sir Oliver's charge of mediocrity. Tlieonly fault T can find with my ability, is that 
in the past I have devoted so much of it to the reform party, and yet I am proud of 
that fault. Why, sir, for the last seventy years my family have been ardent supporters 
of that cause. We were U. E. Loyalists. My father and my uncle, John Cook, as early 
as 1828 joined the cause with which William Lyon McKenzie was identified, and 
subsequently did their part both in the country and the legislature in the battle for 
responsible government. My brothers, William and Simon, both at different times 
carried and held seats in Parliament for the Reform party and were ready and willing 
conlributoi*s to our cause for many years never giving an uncertain sound, and never 
failing the party in its dire need. My brothers John and Cxeorge have always been 
active loyal supporters of the party, contri))utin;( more than their fair share to its 
legitimate funds. As for myself, T have spent several small fortunes in politics, never 
shirking the hottest fight or the most laborious toil for the? last twenty-five years. 
When Dalton McCarthy was the rising hope of the conservative party I was his chief 
opponent in the n^form interest, and generally with success. Only those who have 
canvassed constituencies lik<; the County of Simcoe, can form any idea of the sacrifice 
of time, comfort and means necessary for such a contest. In addition to all this I have 
always been a large and generous contributor to the general party funds, never drawing 
therefrom, but paying all my own (»lecti(m (expenses. Indeed, T have not confined my 
contributions to the general fund and my own elections. Only a few years ago I paid 
all the election expenses of the Hon. T. Anglin in his contest in North Simcoe with 
Dalton McCarthy. When Mr. Drewery was a candidate in East Simcoe for the 
local house, I contributed $2,500 towards his election expenses. If Thomas Moss, 
John (J'Donoughue and Mr. Wilkes could give testimony, they would say at once that 
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I was by far the largest contributor to their election expenses. I had the honour and I 
count it an honour, of giving the sum of $5,000 to Mr. Mackenzie after the defeat of his 
Grovernment, to assist him in his time of need, and failing health. I^or was my giving 
confined to Ontario alone, as Mr. Blake could testify, for he received from me a cheque 
on one occasion for $2,500 to assist Mr. Mercer (mc) in paying his legitimate expenses in 
carrying the Province of Quebec. I might enumerate many other instances, but I have 
said enough to show you that neither my interest in the party nor my contributions to 
the party have been confined to the general fund or to my own elections. Last election 
I entered the field in East Simcoe in the hope of redeeming that constituency, as I had 
done once before for Sir Oliver Mowat. It is true I failed, because of treachery and the 
patron vote and the corrupt practices resorted to by our opponents. The expenses, 
labour and sacrifices of the contest were none the less. Indeed, I am sure that some of 
the payments made would, if I am rightly informed, be a surprise to you, especially as 
one of the recipients now wants a senatorship. Even defeat has not disheartened me 
nor made me slumber, but I have protested the election with, I Ijelieve, every chance of 
success. Need I enumerate more ; surely not. What purpose have I had in view ? 
Primarily the success of the party, and therewith your success. Incidentally my own 
success, in so far as my fair merits are concerned. Why then should ^ the ox be muzzled 
that treadeth out the grain '. I know the political record of the claimants for the 
position, but with the apostle Paul, I can say * I am more abundant in labour than they 
all \ 

I will not say more for you yourself in your letter to me dated 2nd January last 
say " I am satisfied in all justice that you have done your share, but we can't afibrd to 
let you go. The next contest must be the supreme effort of our lives, and you are one 
of those upon whom I most rely ". 

I do not think it would be in the interest of the Liberal party to have it go forth 
that the party under Mr. Laurier refused to do justice to the long, loyal, and devoted 
services which I have rendered to the party, and deliberately, while admitting my 
claims to the place, appoint some other person. Certainly such a course would be poor 
encouragement to the younger men of the party to stand loyally by it through the 
coming years. In view of all the facts I cannot believe that you seriously wish me to 
withdraw my application for the position, a thing I could not think of doing, and retire 
into oblivion ; indeed that would be impossible for a man of my vigor and energy, unless 
there was no other course open to me. 

I respectfully urge my appointment to fill one of the present vacancies in the 
Senate for this Province. 

I apologize for this letter, but I felt that 1 must write you after seeing Sir Richard. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Honourable Wilfrid Laurier, 

Premier of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

EXHIBIT No. 28. 
Private, 

Toronto, October 29, 1896. 
My Dear Laurier, — I have your favour of the 26th inst., and regret that my claim 
to be appointed Senator should be embarrasaing to you. I wrote you very candidly in 
my last letter. I have again very carefully re-read that letter and I find that your 
quotation is not quite correct. 1 did not write the letter for purposes of controversy, but 
because I was asked by Sir Richard Cartwright at your suggestion as I understood him 
to withdraw my claim to one of the present vacancies. I wrote on the spur of the 
moment, thinking that you did not fully understand my past services or you would not 
have asked me to withdraw my claims. I think I am a reasonable man, and that I 
•could recognize them if any one else had superior claims to my own. 
* The plain suggestion is that I should withdraw now and wait for other Ontario 
senators to die. Is that reasonable at my time of life ? I have pressed my claim on the 
1— 13i 
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ground of superior merits from a party standpoint, and can prove to yoa that I am 
right, even if giving were as some contend, the only qualification. 

It seems to me strange that it 'is worse for me to press my claims than for the other 
nine (each perhaps of less merits) to press their claims. 

Believe me I do not wish to annoy or embarrass you, but I cannot agree with yon 
that my view is not reasonable. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 

H. HCOOK. 
Honourable Wilfrid Laurier, 
Premier of Canada, 

Ottawa, Ont. 



EXHIBIT No. 50. 

"GoDERiCH, Ont., November 16, 1896. 
' Honourable Sir Richard Cartwright, 

' Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
* Ottawa, Ontario. 

' My Dear Sir Richard, — 

Yours of the 12th received. I wrote you I think the same day. Our letters must 
have crossed. If you have a day to spare or can at all make it convenient I think it 
would be well to visit Goderich. The important industries here and at Clinton are first 
the salt manufacturing industries. They are very largely concerned just now about 
the attitude of the government and their production. Second, two large organ factories, 
one at Clinton and one at Goderich. Third, in Goderich a larg^ bicycle factory and 
furniture factory, planing mill factories, saw-mills, knitting factory and woollen mills. 
If you can make it convenient to come here I will arrange that these industries shall be 
represented before you. Let me know a few days in advance when you will come. I 
suppose that it is not likely that Patterson will come here. On an off day he will want 
to go to Brantford. You and Fielding are quite enough, and you will both stay with 
me while here. There is also in Clinton a large threshing and harvesting implement 
manufactory. There is nothing fresh politically in this locality. The private matter 
that you know of, we can discuss when you are here. I am still of the same opinion as 
I was at the close of the Session, and propose to act upon it. 

I am, yours truly, 

M. C. CAMERON." 



EXHIBIT No. 51. 

* 27th November, 1896. 
« Hon. Sir R. J. Cartwright, M. T. & C. 
Ottawa. 

* My Dear Sir Richard, — I decline positively to open negotiations with the man 
in Toronto. The proposition was his own, and when the matter reached a critical 
stage, he backed out. That ends it in so far as I am concerned. The appointments 

made are all right. What do you mean by saying * is not likely to remain 

lontr.' "******** * ♦ ♦ *«- 

(Note. — The remainder of this letter was not filed.) 
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EXHIBIT No. 29. 

The Ontario Lumber Co. (LiTD.) Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan 

Building, cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sis. 
Mills at 

French River. All correspondence Address to Company. 

Toronto, Aug. 21, 189 . 
Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G., <fec., 
Premier of Canada, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

My Dear Sir Wilfrid, — I notice by the papers that you sailed for home on the 
19th instant, and as I am leaving for a trip up the lakes and will not return for two or 
three weeks, I take this the first opportunity of congratulating you upon your very 
great success at the last session of Parliament, and upon your grand reception in Great 
Britain and elsewhere. 

I was delighted and overjoyed at the manner in which you upheld the dignity of 
our Common Country. Words fail to express my admiration of your dignified stand in 
reference to all Canadian matter during your visit abroad, and I have no doubt you 
have raised Canada in the estimation of Great Britain to a very high degree. 

Trusting you will live long to enjoy the honors you have so deservedly won, 

I remain, 

My dear Sir Wilfrid, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
EXHIBIT No. 57. 

The Ontario Lumber Co. (Ltd.) Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan 

Building, corner Victoria and Adelaide Streets. 
Mills at 

French River. All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, Sept. 28, 1897. 
M. C. Cameron, Esq., M.P., 

Goderich, Ont. 

My Dear Sir, — I notice by yesterday's '* Globe " that Sir Oliver Mowat, Minister 
of Justice has accepted the position of Lieutenant Governor of Ontario, and therefore 
his seat in the Senate becomes vacant. 

I am an aspirant for the vacancy and I beg to ask your support in connection 
therewith. I believe the Government will now recognize my long service to the Party, 
but in all cases of this kind one must have the support of his friends. 

I would esteem it a very great favor if you would write at once in my behalf to 
the Premier or Sir R. J. Cartwright or both as you think best. 

Thanking you in anticipation and also for past efforts in my behalf. I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

h. h. cook. 

EXHIBIT No. 9. 

Goderich, Ont., Sept. 30th, 1897. 

My dear Cooke, — You may recollect that not very long ago I pressed your claims 
for the position you ask for very strongly on the Government. I supposed at one time 
that the matter was all arranged. I was, however, disappointed. You had the cards 
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in your own hands, you refutied to play them and so you lost the game. I vowed then 
that I never would interfere again with the (lovemment and I ¥rill not I propoee 
hereafter to allow the Government to do as it pleases and select what men it pleases for 
renponflible positions. Laurier, Cartwright and other members of the administratioQ 
well know my opinion about you and that no man in Ontario has higher or better cbums, 
and nothing that I can say would strengthen the position a bit 

I pro}x)He to leave the Government with a free hand to do as it pleases, upon the 
Government'H responHibility. I may say to you that I have had similar oommanicatioos 
to yours from three others. 

Yours truly, 

M. C. CAMERON. 
H. H. CooKE, Es<i., 

Ontario Lumber Company, 

Toronto, 
Ont. 
Rooms 35 36, 

Freehold Loan Building. 



EXHIBIT No. 46. 

PERSONAL. 

GoDERicH, Ont., 

Sept 30, 1897. 
Hon. Sir Richard J. Cartwhight, G.C.M.G., 

Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
(.)ttawa, Ont. 

My Dkar Sir Richard :- - 

I had a letter from ( ) a day or two ago, pressing me strongly to 

write you, and recommend him for the vacant position of Senator, rendered so by 
the acceptance of Sir Oliver Mowat of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Ontario. I 
have known ( ) pretty nearly as long as you have known him. I sat 

with him in the IIouKe of Commons. He has, as I need hardly say to you, Ijeen a 
good faithful Lil^eral, and has spent his lif(^ in the service of the Party. I am told 
by him that he has Ix^eii the Libt^ral Candidate on Rve (lififi^ent occasions, and that he 
had to fight two jjrotests. This is not a bad showing for a Liberal. In addition to all 
this, he is a good sound iMetho'iist and no doubt would be able to some extent to 
influence that influential body. I do not wish to press his or any body's else claims for 
a position in the Senate. The header of the party from Ontario knows best what is 
needed in the interests of the Party. Positions of this kind, as you well know, ought 
to be utilised in the interests of the Liberal Party in Ontario, and I have no doubt you 
will keep this in view when making the seh^ction. I do not wish to press ( 's) 

claims over others, becaus(*s as you know, that when a vacancy took place in the Senate 
not very long ago I strongly pressed the claims of another man, upon certain condi- 
tions. Th(i thing fell through, and 1 vowe<l I would never again interfere in a matter 
of the kind. 

r may say to you that yesterday T rec(iived a letter from the same man pressing 
me very strongly to press on the (Government his appointment. I have declined to 
interfere on his l)ehalf for reasons well known to you. If you can me your way in 
the interests of tiie party to appoint ( ) 1 shall be pleased. 

Yours truly, 

M. C. CAMERON. 

XoTK. — (Bij OrdtT of tkt (JoiniattUc th: nanus in parcrUhasoi arc omittf.d in printing this exhibit.) 
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EXHIBIT No. 52. 

Note. — This is the letter press copy ^' in the late Hon, M, C. CamerorCs letter-hook^ of tlie 
letter^ dated Sept, SO, 1807 , from him to t/ie Hon. Sir B, J, Cartwright^ the original 
of which is filed as Exfdbit No. Jfi. 

EXHIBIT No. 47. 

October 2. 
Sir, — In the absence of the Hon. the Minister of Trade and Commerce, I \ ave the 
honour to ackowledge receipt of your^ of the SOth ult., which shall be brought to the 
Minister's attention without fail on Tuesday when he will have returned to the city. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

ObedientJy yours. 

Private Secretary. 
M. C. Cameron, P^sq., M.P., 

Goderich, Ont. 

EXHIBIT No. 48. 

October 8, 7. 

PRIVATE. 

My Dear Cameron, — I have yours of the 30th ult., and but for my absence from 
the city I would have replied sooner. 

There is no doubt that Mr. ( ) has claims which should l>e considered, 

but I am afraid that on this particular occasion it will not be possible to recognize 
them. Still, I will see to it that his name is brought forward whenever a vacancy 
occurs. It is rather ***** until the question of appointment is raised. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. C. Cameron, M.P., 

Goderich, Ont. * (Several word-< illegible.) 

Note. — By Order of the Comrnittee the nam^e in tlce parentliesea is omitted in printing 
this Exhibit. 

EXHIBIT No. 32. 

The Ontario Lumukh Co., Limited, Head Office, Uoomh 35 and 36 Freehold Loan 
Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Hts. 

Mills at French River, Georgian Bay. 

All correspondence addreaw to Company. 

Toronto, Dec. 15, 1897. 
Pergonal. 
Hon. David Mills, Q. C. 

Minister of Justice, 
Ottawa. 

My Dear Mills,— I have not had the pleasure of meeting you since your accept- 
ance of the portfolio of Justice, and will now take the opportunity of congratulating 
you. 

r, as one of the old Liberals fei^l that you have at last been justly dealt by, although 
you had to wait some eighteen Lnonths before that justice you deserved was meeted out 
to you. 

NoTK. 15y lojive of thn Coiiiiiiitt*;*^ tliH n-maimlor «'-f tluH pagu wan not put in, an rcfijrriiig entirely 
o a privati; inuttor. 
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I hope that justice will be meeted out to me at no distant date to ilJl tba teat in the 
Senate vacated by Hir Oliver Mowat. I am looking forward from day to day for this 
announcement. 

Would you kindly drop me a line to say when I may expect it 
With compliments of the season and many happy returns, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. OOOK. 

EXHIBIT No. 15. 

(10) 
COPY. 

ToROMTO, January U, (9ie) 1898. 

My Dear Sir Richard, — I have been expecting to receive the call to the Senate so 
long anticipated, however, no doubt now thai the Hension is over and the other appoint- 
ments are made, mine will not Ije overlooked. With best regards. 



Hon. Sir Richard Cartwrioht, G.C.M.G., 
Ottawa. 



I remain, yours faithfully, 

Sgd. H. H. COOK. 



Note. — The original letter^ of which Exhibit No, lo is a copy^ was Med oh Exhibit No, 
39 f and will be found in the proper order oj its date, viz. June IJ^ 1898, 

EXHIBIT No. 10. 

Department of 
Trade and Commerce, 
Canada. 
, Minister's Office, 

Ottawa, February 10, 1898. 
Confidential. 

My Dear Cook : — 

I have by no means forgotten the matter, but I have not been able to bring it to 
an issue an yet do what I will. 



Yours faithfully, 

R. J. CARTWRIGHT. 



H. H. Cook, Esq., 

Freehold Loan building, 
Toronto, Ont. 



EXHIBIT No. 16 A. 
(11) 



Toronto, March 3rd, 1898. 



My Dear Hiu Richard, — I trust you will again bear with me for writing you upon 
the subject of the next appointment to the Senate. 

When last at Ottawa I interviewed all the members of the Cabinet from Ontario. 
I was well received, and was informed by one that a member of the Ontario Legislature 
for two terms and was then rewarded as Speaker at his second term, was an applicant 
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for the vacancy in the Senate. This gentleman the Minister informed me was basing 
his claim upon being the representative of the Cheese industry. Another Minister told 
me that when the expenditure of money by myself on behalf of the Party was discussed, 
other applicants claimed that I had been reimbursed by timber limits from the Local 
Government. In the first place if the representative of any particular industry is to be 
considered, I cannot see in looking over my Parliamentary Companion of 1897 that 
the lumber interests were represented by a Lumber Merchant actively engaged in the 
business in Ontario. Of course, I know that the Hon. Peter McLaren was engaged in 
the trade but he has long ceased to manufacture lumber. As to the other claim that I 
have been given timber limits by the Local Government, I can assure you that it is 
entirely unfounded. I have never obtained a pine tree from the Ontario Government 
that I did not buy by public competition and pay for. 

I also wish to call your attention to the fact that as far as I can see there is no 

(12) 

representative of the U. E. Loyalists in the Senate. I am as you are aware a descendant 
of that noble Band on both sides of my house. I have been informed by a leading 
Minister of the House of Commons, that the appointment will likely be made before the 
reassembling of the Senate on the 8th instant, and I am therefore living in great expec- 
tation. 

Believe me. Sir Richard, 

Yours faithfully, 



The Hon. Sir Richard Cartwright, G.C.M.G., &c., 
Ottawa. 



Sgd. H. H. COOK. 



EXHIBIT No. 17. 

Department op 

Trade and Commerce, 

Ottawa. 

Minister's Office, 

Ottawa. 

Mar. 9, 
1898. 
Private. 

My Dear Cook, — Yours of 3rd was delayed reaching me. I am in hopes of being 
able to close up this matter now but I may want to see you first. In this case I will 
wire you stating day. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. J. CARTWRIGHT. 



EXHIBIT No. 33. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan 
Building, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 

Mills at French River, Georgian Bay. 

All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, Mar 9, 1898. 
My Dear Mills, — I see by your reply to Sir Mackenzie Bowell in the Senate 
yesterday, that the appointment of a new Senator for this Province will be made im- 
mediately. 
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I am looking forward with pleasure to the announcement, as I know I can depend 
upon your promise made to me of the first appointment 

Thanking you in advance, 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon. David Mills, 

Minister of Justice, 
Ottawa. 

EXHIBIT No. 18. 

(13) 

Toronto, March 16th, 1898. 
I 

My Dear Sir Hichard, — I thank you very much for your letter of the 3rd inst. 

I am holding myself in readiness and will respond to your call immediately on receipt 

of your telegram. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sgd. H. H. COOK. 

Sir Richard Cartwright, G.C.M.G., 

Minister of Trade and Commerce, 

Ottawa. 

EXHIBIT No. 19. 

House of Commons, 
Canada. • 

Mar. 18, 
1898. 
Private, 

My Dear Cook, — I have done all in my power on your behalf but I am even yet 
unable to say how the thing will go. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. J. CARTWRIGHT. 

EXHIBIT No. 34. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Ltd., Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan 

Buildinc;, Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at 

Fnjnch River. All Correspondence Address to Company. 

Toronto, June 13th, 1898. 
Mv Dear Mills, — Now that the Session is over, I expect the appointments of 
Judges, &c., will be made without delay. 

In this event I trust the appointment to the vacant Senatorship will not be over- 
looked. 

I am confidently awaiting the call. 

Trusting you have withstood the heavy labour of the past Session well, 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon. David Mills, 

Minister of J ustice, 
Ottawa. 
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EXHIBIT No. 39. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Ltd., Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36, Freehold Loan 

Building, Cor. Viotoria and Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at 

French River. All Correspondence Address to Company. . 

Toronto, June Uth, 1898. 
My Dear Sir Richard, — I have been expecting to receive the call to the Senate 
so long anticipated however no doubt, now that the Session is over and the other 
appointments are made, mine will not be overlooked. 

With kind regards, I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK 
Hon. Sir Richard Cartwright, G.C.M.G., 
Ottawa. 

EXHIBIT No. 20. 

Kingston, June 25, 1898. ♦ 

Department of 
Trade and Commerce, 
Minister's Office, 
Ottawa. 
Confidential. 
My dear Cook, 

I have been fighting your battle last week but I find more difficulty than I had 
expected in certain quarters. On the whole I have thought it best to wait a little before 
pressing to a decision. I will advise you when I am next in Toronto. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. J. CARTWRIGHT. 

EXHIBIT No. 35. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, 
Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan Building, cor. Victoria and 

Adelaide Sts. 
jyiills at French River, Georgian Bay, 

All correspondence address tx) Company. 

Toronto, July 1«, 1898. 
Personal. 

My Dear Mills, — I cannot but express my very great disappointment that my 
appointment to the Senate has not yet been made. You know I have the promises of 
the leading Ontario Ministers, and I had hoped, after receiving your letter of 1 6th ult., 
to have been appointed ere now. If you will refer»to that letter you will see that you 
left the impression that the vacancy would be filled at an early date, but that the Judge- 
ships were a source of great anxiety to you. I notice by the papers that the appoint- 
ment of Senators from the other Provinces, and also the vacant Judgeships have been 
filled ; but it appears that I am the only one left out in the cold. I trust I wont be 
left there until I become an icicle. I know I can depend upon the Ministers who made 
me the promise, and feel satisfied that it will not be long before it is made. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon. David Mills, PC, 
Minister of Justice, 
Ottawa. 
P.S. — I am leaving in a few days for my mills, Georgian Bay, to be away some 
time, and tru«t the announcement will be made before I go. 
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EXHIBIT No. 40. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, 
Head Office, Rooms 3d and 36, Freehold Loan Building, Cor. Victoria and 

Adelaide Sts., Toronto. 
Mills at 

French River, Georgian Bay. 
Y ards at 

Point Edward, Ont. (near Sarnia). 

All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, Oct. 11, 1898. 
Sir Richard Caktwright, M.P., G.C.M.G. 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
My dear Sir Richard, — I am getting very impatient. You know that " Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick. ' 

For nearly a year now I have been expecting to be appointed Senator, and yea 
know I had reason to expect to be so appointed. For some time I have been thinking 
about dropping you a line about the matter, but of late your position as a Commissioner 
at Quebec (knowing as I do the tremendous amount of work that would devolve on you) 
caused me to stay my hand. Now the adjournment is made can you not give me a 
moment's thought and get the appointment through ? 

Really I am getting very tired of waiting, especially as my friends are continually 
referring to the matter. 

Yours faithfully, 



H. H. COOK 



EXHIBIT No. 37. 



The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, 
Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36, Freehold Loan Building, Cor. Victoria and 

Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at French River, Georgian Bay. 

All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, Jan. 10, 1899. 

My Dear Sir, — On the ultimo I wrote you a note re the Senate appointment, to 
which I did not get nor expect a reply. On 26th December, having heard you were in 
London, I wired you that I wished to have an interview with you on your return to 
Ottawa. I received a message from the Telegraph Coy. that you were out of town 
and would not return until Tuesday morning. I received no reply from you, and am 
afraid you thought my interview was in connection with the Senatorship. I do not wish 
to bore you in this connection, because I know I have your promise and that of Sir 
Richard and Mr. Scott. I was informed by Mr. Patterson that he was contented to 
leave it to you and Sir Richard, and I am told on what I consider good authority that 
Mr. Mulock will favour me. Being in possession of these facts, I have no reason to feel 
uneasy. I wish to explain my telegram. I desired to ascertain some information of 
importance to me at all events. I wanted to know if the Bill giving Reid the building 
of a Railway across Newfoundland also gives him control of all the Crown Lands on the 
Island, or if not all what portion. I would like to have a copy of this bill. Knowing 
you are so well versed in the Constitution of not alone British countries but others as 
well, and no doubt of Newfoundland, you could tell me who has control of the Crown 
Lands in that country, whether it is a Commissioner as we have it in Ontario. 

I may say privately that I have been approached in connection with pulp and 
other wood industry which appear to grow in abundance in New Foundland. 

If you can give me this information or obtain it for me I should be obliged. 

Hoping the explanation will be satisfactory and my request granted, 

I remain, 
Hon. David Mills, Yours faithfully. 

Minister of Justice, H. H.^ COOK. 

Ottawa. 
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EXHIBIT No. 38. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, 
Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan Building, Cor. Victoria and 

Adedaide Streets. ' 

Mills at French River, Georgian Bay. 

All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, Feb. 21st, 1899. - 

Mt Dear Mills, — The rock on which the Commission at Washington stranded is 
all right ; an adjournment will not hurt us ; they did right in my judgment in stopping 
where they did. Now, of course, the Session will soon be held, and I look forward with 
pleasure to the appointment to the vacancy in the Senate. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon. David Mills, P.C, 
Ottawa. 



EXHIBIT No. 41. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited, 
Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36 Freehold Loan Building, Cor. Victoria and 

Adelaide Streets. 
Mills at 

French River, Georgian Bay. 
Yards at 

Point Edward, Ont. (Near Sarnia). 

All correspondence Address to Company. 
Personal. 

Toronto, March 9th, 1899. 
Sir Richard Cartwright, M.P., G.C.M.G., 

Minister Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

My Dear Sir Richard, — Just allow me to give one last shot before the vacancy is 
finally filled in the Senate. 

Mr. James McMullen, M.P., told me yesterday that if the question of residence 
would not stand in my way, doubtless my claims were the best of any who were 
desiring the appointment. Should this question arise, I beg to say that the appoint- 
ments of Hon. Mr. Mills and Mr. Cox, filled vacancies in the Senate that were 
created by the deaths of Macpherson and Ferguson, who were resident in the City of 
Toronto. 

Sir Oliver Mowat filled the vacancy caused by the death of Senator Reid of 
Belleville, and Sir Oliver was a Toronto man. At the time Mr. Cox was appointed. Sir 
Wilfrid Ijaurier declared that residence would have nothing to do with the appointment 
in the Senate for Ontario. As they had abandoned district representation. 

You stated that you did not consider me a Toronto man as I represented Simcoe. 
Hon. Mr. Mulock stated that if the question of representation was brought up, Toronto 
would be entitled to more Senators. I believe this cry of residence if it receives 
any strength, has only been gotten up to defeat me, and I feel sure that my friends 
there will not allow it to prevail. 

I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
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EXHIBIT No. 21. 

Privy Council, 

Canada. Mar. 13tii, 

Private. 1899. 

My dear Cook, — I have done my best but I am sorry to say tliat jour residence 
Toronto at this moment appeared an insurmountable obstacle to the Council. 
I regret it exceedingly. 

Your4 faithfully, 

II. J. CAHTWRIGHT. 



EXHIBIT No. 22. 

The Ontario Lumhkr Company, Limited. 

Head Oftice. Rcx)ni 35 and 36 Freehold Loan Building, 
Cor. Victoria and Adelaide Sts. 
Mills at French River, (Jeorgian Bay. 

All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, Mar 13, 1899. 

My Dkar 8iu Richard, — I ht^ard a day or two ago that the opposition to my 
appointment comes from James Sutherland and others who term themselves * New 
Liberals' who are acting on behalf of Chas, llyman, of London. 

You will remember meeting me by request at the Rossin House just before Messrs. 
Mills, Cox were appointed tu the Senate when you showed me a letter from the Premier 
in which he said * Our friend Cook in all conscience should wait for the next appoint- 
ment.' This is an implied promise and T don't believe he will go back on it. I just wish 
to recall this to your mind. 

yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 

Hon. Sir Richard Cartwright, (i.C.M.Ci., Ottawa. 

EXHIBIT No. 30. 

Tiik Ontario Lumher Co., Limited, 
Head Office, Rooms 35 and 3G Freehold Loan Buildinc, Cor. Victoria and 

Adelaide Sts. 

Mills at French River, Georgian Bay. 

All cornispondence address to Company. 

Toronto, Mar. 13, 1899. 
Personal. 

My Dear Sir Wilfrid, — Referring to the vacancy in the Senate I wish to draw 
your recollection to a conversation 1 had with you in your office when I was claiming 
the appointment to the vacancy crt^ated by Sir David Macpherson on the ground that 
I reprcjsented Simcoe, a portion of the district over which he presided. You remember 
you stated then that the Govt^nment had abandoned the (piesticm of District representa- 
tion in (-)ntario in the Senate, and that it made no difference where the party lived who 
was appointed. 

1 understand there is some objection to my appointment now on the ground that I 
lived in Toronto. You will remember that both Senators McPherson and Ferguson 
lived in Toronto whose places were filled by Senator Mills from London and Senator 
Cox from Toronto. 
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Senator Reid was of Belleville but his vacancy was filled by Sir Oliver 
Mowat of Toronto. Now should I be appointed Toronto would have no greater 
representation than it had before. I claim however this cannot prevail in my case as 
I represented a constituency in the country and all my battles were fought there. 

I want further to draw your attention to a letter you wrote Sir Richard Cartwright 
for him to read to me, before the appointments of Senators Mills & Cox in which you 
ask me to wait for the next appointment. 

Now the next appointment is to be made and I feel sure I shall have your support. 

It is not necessary for me to remind you of what I and my friends have done for 
the Liberal Party. You know all that. Nor is it necessary for me to say that my 
future efforts will be for Good Government. Trusting I shall not be disappointed, 'and 
awaiting your reply, I remain, my dear Sir Wilfrid. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G., <fec., 
Ottawa. 



EXHIBIT No. 31. 

Privy Council 
Canada. 

Ottawa, March 14th, 1899. 
H. H. Cook, Esq., 

Toronto. 
Dear Mr. Cook, — I have your favour of yesterday, with reference to the Senate. I 
will hand over the same to my colleagues from Ontario who, as you very well know, have 
the primary say in the matter. 

Yours very sincerely, 

WILFRID LAURIER. 



EXHIBIT No. 3G. 

The Ontario Lumber Co., Ltd., 
Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36, Freehold Loan Building, Cor. Victoria and 

Adelaide Sts. 

Mills at French River. 

All correspondence address to Company. 

Toronto, July 18, 1899. 
Private. • 

My Dear Mills, —Now that there is another vacancy in the Senate, I should like 
very much to know the objections if any of those opposed to me Ixjfore, to my being 
appointed this time. 

With kind regards, and trusting you are Ijcaring the strain of the long Session well, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK. 
Hon. David Mills, P.C, 
Ottawa. 

NOTE : — Written on the face of the above is the folloiving note : — 

Mr. Cook had a personal interview with the M. J. on July 21, 1899. — J.D.C. 

P.S. 
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EXHIBIT No. 24. 

Copy. 

Toronto, July 27th, 1899. 
gir Wilfrid Lauribr, K.C.M.O., 

Prime Minister of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Mt Dear Laurier, — I beg leave to withdraw the application which I made yoa 
Bome time ago for a Senatorship. As I am not now desiroos of being nominated to the 
Senate of this Dominion. 

I remain, 

Tears faithfully, 

Sgd. H. H. COOlL 



EXHIBIT No. 44. 

Slrst July, 9. 

Mt dear Cook, — I have your favor of the 27th instant. I will communicate it 
to Sir Richard Cartwright who, as you know, has always had charge of the matter to 
which you refer. 

Believe me, as ever, 

My dear Cook, 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. H. Cook, Esq., 

Toronto, Ont. 



EXHIBIT No. 23. 

(16) 

Toronto, August let, 1899, 
Sir Richard Cartwright, K.C.M.G., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

My Dear Sir Richard, — On the 27th ultimo, I wrote a letter to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier a copy of which I send you herein. This morning I received a reply, copy of 
which I also enclose. This letter of Laurier's confuses me, he says ' I will communicate 
it to Sir Richard Cartwright who as you know has always had charge of the matter to 
which you refer.' I cannot be made to believe that you played me false in the last 
appointment to the Senate as this letter would indicate. I merely wish to give jovijhib 
full text of my correspondence with Sir Wilfred on this question. 

Believe me. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sgd. H. H. COOK. 
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EXHIBIT No. 42. 



The Ontario Lumber Co., Limited. 
Head Office, Rooms 35 and 36, Freehold Loan Building, Cob. Victoria and 

Adelaide Sts., Toronto. 
Mills at 

French River, Georgian Bay. 
Yards at 

Point Edward, Ont. (near S^'nia). 
All Correspondence Address to Company. 
PrivcUe, 

Toronto, November 23rd, 1899. 
Sir Richard Cartwright, M.R, (t.C.M.G., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

My Dear Sir Richard, — You will pardon me if I give you some information that 
I think you should know. 

There was a gentleman that you know very well in whom F am sure you would have 
confidence provided T gave you his name, told me he was visiting in your County in 
connection with his business he had occasion to call at almost every town and village 
in the constituency. He states there is an underground discussion of throwing you 
overboard next election he told me from what he could gather that this eminated 
from one of your colleagues in the Government, that does not live over a hundred miles 
from Woodstock. I feel bound to mike this known to you because of the strong feeling 
I entertain for you. I don't forget the past, and I give you this from the very kindest 
motive, so you can investigate for yourself. 

I have now given you the key to the situation but were I in conversation with you 
would not hesitate to give you the full facts as I am told the exist. I don't want a 
reply to this letter. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. COOK 



EXHIBIT No. 45. 

Telephone 971 
S. C. HiGGS, Q.C., 

Barrister, Solicitor, etc.. 

Freehold Loan Building. 

Toronto, 20th March, 1901. ' 
H. K. Cook, Esq., 

Freehold Loan Bldg, City. 

Re Ajc, 

Dear Sir, — I have been trying for the last two years again and again to get pay 
ment from you of my bill against you for }?500, which you have frequently admitted to 
be a reasonable bill for the services rendered. 

I am tired of dunning you and being put off and, now, inform you that unless you 
pay the same to-morrow I will issue a writ for the recovery of the same. 

Yours <fec., 

S. C. BIGGS, 
i— 14 




1 EDWARD Vn., A, 190T 
EXHIBIT No. 59. 

Ottawa, 23rd April, I90L 

SiK, — In gilding iny evidence in the Cook inveatigation matter to-day, T let nlip a 
fd which I desire to recall. I hhould not have used the word blackguard in reference 
ny brother-in-hiw. Dr. WKson, I n a nioment of in'it**tion 1 uttered this exolama- 
^ which I wish now to recall 

I have the honour to lie 

Youjr obedient Bar von t, 



the Honourable Sie Mackenssib Bowell, 
Ottawa, 



M, G, CAMEEOK. 



EXHIBIT No. 58. 



{MeTTioratuiutn taken from the records of tlte Se^uUe. ) 

Hon. Sir David Macpheraon, diefl at Sea, Aug. Ifi, 1896* 

Hon, John Fergutiion, died at Toronto, Kept. 22, 1896, 

Hon. Sir Oliver Mow at, appointed Lieutenant-Governor, Nov. 18, 1897. 

Hon. David MilJa^ summoned to the Senate, Kov. 13, 1896, vice Sir David 
acpherson, deceased. 

Hon. George A. Cox, summoned to the Senatf^, Nov. 13, 1896, vice Hon. John 
^rpuson, deceased. 

Hon, William Kerr, summoned to the Senate, March 15, 1899, vice Sir Oliver 
owat, appointed Lieutenant-Governor. 

Sir Oliver Mowat was summoned to the Senate, July 15, 1896, vice Hon. Roljert 
ead, deceased* 

The above memorandum ia a true and correct copy of the records of the Senate, 

(Sgd.) SAMUEL E. St. 0. OHAPLEAU, 

Clerk o/ the Senate, 



EXHIBIT 43* 



(Crest here,) 

r.E<HSLATlVE LIHRARY ONTARIO. 



Mr !3R, Mh. Cook:,— 



Toronto* 



' Lot *n& 
srardinL' a 



know as soon as you arrive in the city. I want to see you confidentially 
matter in which you have an intimate political interest. 

Yra, Jjc, 

W, T. R. PRESTON. 



210 SPKfUAL aOMMITTKh: ON STAT/CAfKXTS OF Mn. //. //. OOlOK. 

1 EDWARD Vll^ A. 11 

KXHIIJIT No. nii. 

fhTAWA, 2:in] April, IWL 

Sill, In ;;ivifi;^ my I'viiJi'iiri! in tin* Ttnik invfsti^atioii inalM-r tri-fliiy, I IM- 'i' 
worfl wliirh 1 ili'hirr In ri*ra)l. I mIiouIiJ not hiivf ijmi*(J iIid wnnl lilnckKiiani in ri t^ 
to my liiollifT in law, l>r. Wiiion. In a mifnicni. of iiTitation I iilt4!n*fj UiiN ex^Umu 
linn, which I wi-.li now to i-ffall. 

I have till* honour U» Im 

Your o'oftdjf.nt Mf.rvant, 



To till* Jlonouralili- Silt Wm Kh.s/.ii: iiowi-.i.i,, 

i MJawa. 



M. c;. OAMKHON. 



KXIIIhlT No. riK. 



(Af'iHonittdfnn ItiLrn Jrnni I In' rit'oi'dn ttf thr Si'.iialt'.) 

lion. Si I havirj Mar|iiii'rHon, died al. Sfn, Aii;». Hi, \H\)i\. 

lion. John I'Vr^^ii.-.on, *Ii«'il at Toninlo, Si-pl.. 'V.i, ISllO. 

lion. Sir Oliver .Mowal., a|i)ioinl(;il Lifijli'iiant. (<oviM-nor, Nov. IK, |K97. 

lion, havid Mill.'s hinHinoiMMl l/i thn Ht;nali% Nov. l.'{, JM'.Hi, 7)/c0 Hir Dairiii 
MaftplK'rHon, di'Cfta-ii'fi. 

lion. (i('or;{i) A. (-ox, Kuinmoni'd to tJin Sf;nat.«', Nf>v. I'i, WM\^ men Hoik Johfi 
l'*<T;;u.«Min, iJf.iMumi*'!. 

Iloi.. William Knrr, Hiniimom:iJ U* tJii- Scnnti*, .^la^:h !'», IM(»?|, W/;/? Hir Oil? 
.Mowat., appointfxl lii«!ijl^mant (iovornor. 

Sir Oliviir Mowat. wan humnioiiftd to t.lii; Sf'nali«\ 'Inly l*'^', \H\)Vt^ vir.fi llorit ItaU^H. 
R(ta<i, iifM:f{fi.v;fi. 

'I'hf; alKivn m<Mrifirandiim irt a t.ruc and rorrf;r:t. ropy fif tJin r<;f:ordH of Uif) Kt^niirte. 

rSjrd.; SAMI/'KL K. St. O. (MIAPLKAIJ, 



K.\liii;iT 1:5. 

(drmt hrrr.) 

IJ'.'.I.lI.A'riVK I.M:lfAI.'Y ONTAKIO. 



M -M •>!•. .Ml(. ^'OOK, 

li'i. .1. • know ai ::oon as yon arrivi- in fJm ril.y. I want l,o kiwi you c:onfidendjiUr 
r^*;.' trd.i:'.' ;j in.it.U-.r in v/hich you havi: an intJniat,!: polif.iral int,*!n*.Mt/. 

Yr.i, .Vi:., 

VV. J . It. PJIICSTON. 



